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THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 


CHAPTEE    L 

WHAT   HAD   HAPPENED   AT   HOME. 

When  Mr  Tulliver  first  knew  the  fact  that  the  law- 
suit was  decided  against  him,  and  that  Pivart  and 
Wakem  were  triumphant,  every  one  who  happened 
to  observe  him  at  the  time  thought  that,  for  so  con- 
fident and  hot-tempered  a  man,  he  bore  the  blow 
remarkably  well.  He  thought  so  himself :  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  show  that  if  Wakem  or 
anybody  else  considered  him  crushed,  they  would 
find  themselves  mistaken.  He  could  not  refuse  to 
see  that  the  costs  of  this  protracted  suit  would  take 
more  than  he  possessed  to  pay  them ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  himself  to  be  full  of  expedients  by  which 
he  could  ward  off  any  results  but  such  as  were 
VOL.  II.  A 
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tolerable,  and  could  avoid  the  appearance  of  breaking 
down  in  the  world  All  the  obstinacy  and  defiance 
of  his  nature,  driven  out  of  their  old  channel,  found 
a  vent  for  themselves  in  the  immediate  formation 
of  plans  by  which  he  would  meet  his  difficulties,  and 
remain  Mr  Tulliver  of  Dorlcote  Mill  in  spite  of 
them.  There  was  such  a  rush  of  projects  in  his 
brain,  that  it  was  no  wonder  his  face  was  flushed 
when  he  came  away  from  his  talk  with  his  attorney, 
Mr  Gore,  and  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  home  from 
Lindum.  There  was  Furley,  who  held  the  mort- 
gage on  the  land — a  reasonable  fellow,  who  would  see 
his  own  interest,  Mr  Tulliver  was  convinced,  and  who 
would  be  glad  not  only  to  purchase  the  whole  estate, 
including  the  mill  and  homestead,  but  would  accept 
Mr  Tulliver  as  tenant,  and  be  willing  to  advance 
money  to  be  repaid  with  high  interest  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  business,  which  would  be  made  over 
to  him,  Mr  Tulliver  only  taking  enough  barely  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family.  Who  would  ne- 
glect such  a  profitable  investment  ?  Certainly  not 
Furley,  for  Mr  Tulliver  had  determined  that  Furley 
should  meet  his  plans  with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  and 
there  are  men  whose  brains  have  not  yet  been  dan- 
gerously heated  by  the  loss  of  a  lawsuit,  who  are* 
apt  to  see  in  their  own  interest  or  desires  a  motive 
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for  other  men's  actions.  There  was  no  doubt  (in 
the  miller's  mind)  that  Furley  would  do  just  what 
was  desirable ;  and  if  he  did— why,  things  would 
not  be  so  very  much  worse.  Mr  Tulliver  and  his 
family  must  live  more  meagrely  and  humbly,  but  it 
would  only  be  till  the  profits  of  the  business  had 
paid  off  Furley's  advances,  and  that  might  be  while 
Mr  Tulliver  had  still  a  good  many  years  of  life  be- 
fore him.  It  was  clear  that  the  costs  of  the  suit 
could  be  paid  without  his  being  obliged  to  turn  out 
of  his  old  place,  and  look  like  a  ruined  man.  It 
was  certainly  an  awkward  moment  in  his  affairs. 
There  was  that  suretyship  for  poor  Eiley,  who  had 
died  suddenly  last  April,  and  left  his  friend  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds— a  fact 
which  had  helped  to  make  Mr  Tulliver's  banking 
book  less  pleasant  reading  than  a  man  might  desire 
towards  Christmas.  Well !  he  had  never  been  one 
of  those  poor-spirited  sneaks  who  would  refuse  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  a  fellow-traveller  in  this 
puzzling  world.  The  really  vexatious  business  was 
the  fact  that  some  months  ago  the  creditor  who 
had  lent  him  the  five  hundred  pounds  to  repay  Mrs 
Glegg,  had  become  uneasy  about  his  money  (set  on 
by  Wakem,  of  course),  and  Mr  Tulliver,  still  confi- 
dent that  he  should  gain  his  suit,  and  finding  it 
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eminently  inconvenient  to  raise  the  said  sum  until 
that  desirable  issue  had  taken  place,  had  rashly  ac- 
ceded to  the  demand  that  he  should  give  a  bill  of 
sale  on  his  household  furniture,  and  some  other 
effects,  as  security  in  lieu  of  the  bond.  It  was  all 
one,  he  had  said  to  himself :  he  should  soon  pay  off 
the  money,  and  there  was  no  harm  in  giving  that 
security  any  more  than  another.  But  now  the  con- 
sequences of  this  bill  of  sale  occurred  to  him  in  a 
new  light,  and  he  remembered  that  the  time  was 
close  at  hand,  when  it  would  be  enforced  unless  the 
money  were  repaid.  Two  months  ago  he  would 
have  declared  stoutly  that  he  would  never  be  be- 
holden to  his  wife's  friends ;  but  now  he  told  himself 
as  stoutly  that  it  was  nothing  but  right  and  natural 
that  Bessy  should  go  to  the  Pullets  and  explain  the 
thing  to  them  :  they  would  hardly  let  Bessy's  fur- 
niture be  sold,  and  it  might  be  security  to  Pullet  if 
he  advanced  the  money — there  would,  after  all,  be 
no  gift  or  favour  in  the  matter.  Mr  Tulliver  would 
never  have  asked  for  anything  from  so  poor-spirited 
a  fellow  for  himself,  but  Bessy  might  do  so  if  she 
liked. 

It  is  precisely  the  proudest  and  most  obstinate 
men  who  are  the  most  liable  to  shift  their  position 
and  contradict  themselves  in  this  sudden  manner : 
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everything  is  easier  to  them  than  to  face  the  simple 
fact  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  defeated,  and 
must  begin  life  anew.     And  Mr  Tulliver,  you  per- 
ceive, though  nothing  more  than  a  superior  miller 
and  maltster,  was  as  proud  and  obstinate  as  if  he  had 
been  a  very  lofty  personage,  in  whom  such  disposi- 
tions might  be  a  source  of  that  conspicuous,  far- 
echoing  tragedy,  which  sweeps  the  stage  in  regal 
robes,  and  makes  the  dullest  chronicler   sublime. 
The  pride  and  obstinacy  of  millers,  and  other  insig- 
nificant people,  whom  you  pass  unnoticingly  on  the 
road  every  day,  have  their  tragedy  too  ;  but  it  is  of 
that  unwept,  hidden  sort,  that  goes  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  leaves  no  record — such 
tragedy,  perhaps,  as  lies  in  the  conflicts  of  young 
souls,  hungry  for  joy,  under  a  lot  made  suddenly 
hard  to  them,  under  the  dreariness  of  a  home  where 
the  morning  brings  no  promise  with  it,  and  where 
the  unexpectant  discontent  of  worn  and  disappointed 
parents  weighs  on  the  children  like  a  damp,  thick 
air,  in  which  all  the  functions  of  life  are  depressed ; 
or  such  tragedy  as  lies  in  the  slow  or  sudden  death 
that  follows  on  a  bruised  passion,  though  it  may  be 
a  death  that  finds  only  a  parish  funeral.     There  are 
certain  animals  to  which  tenacity  of  position  is  a  law 
of  life — they  can  never  flourish  again,  after  a  single 
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wrench :  and  there  are  certain  human  beings  to 
whom  predominance  is  a  law  of  life — they  can  only 
sustain  humiliation  so  long  as  they  can  refuse  to 
believe  in  it,  and,  in  their  own  conception,  pre- 
dominate still. 

Mr  Tulliver  was  still  predominating  in  his  own 
imagination  as  he  approached  St  Ogg's,  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  homeward.  But 
what  was  it  that  suggested  to  him,  as  he  saw  the 
Laceham  coach  entering  the  town,  to  follow  it  to 
the  coach-office,  and  get  the  clerk  there  to  write  a 
letter,  requiring  Maggie  to  come  home  the  very 
next  day?  Mr  Tulliver's  own  hand  shook  too  much 
under  his  excitement  for  him  to  write  himself,  and 
he  wanted  the  letter  to  be  given  to  the  coachman  to 
deliver  at  Miss  Firniss's  school  in  the  morning. 
There  was  a  craving  which  he  would  not  account 
for  to  himself,  to  have  Maggie  near  Mm — without 
delay — she  must  come  back  by  the  coach  to-morrow. 

To  Mrs  Tulliver,  when  he  got  home,  he  would 
admit  no  difficulties,  and  scolded  down  her  burst  of 
grief  on  hearing  that  the  lawsuit  was  lost,  by  angry 
assertions  that  there  was  nothing  to  grieve  about. 
Ho  said  nothing  to  her  that  night  about  the  bill  of 
sale,  and  the  application  to  Mrs  Pullet,  for  he  had 
kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  that  transac- 
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tion,  and  had  explained  the  necessity  for  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  goods  as  a  matter  connected  with 
his  will.  The  possession  of  a  wife  conspicuously 
one's  inferior  in  intellect,  is,  like  other  high  privi- 
leges, attended  with  a  few  inconveniences,  and  among 
the  rest,  with  the  occasional  necessity  for  using  a 
little  deception. 

The  next  day  Mr  Tulliver  was  again  on  horseback 
in  the  afternoon,  on  his  way  to  Mr  Gore's  office  at 
St  Ogg's.  Gore  was  to  have  seen  Furley  in  the 
morning,  and  to  have  sounded  him  in  relation  to 
Mr  Tulliver's  affairs.  But  he  had  not  gone  half- 
way when  he  met  a  clerk  from  Mr  Gore's  office, 
who  was  bringing  a  letter  to  Mr  Tulliver.  Mr 
Gore  had  been  prevented  by  a  sudden  call  of  busi- 
ness from  waiting  at  his  office  to  see  Mr  Tulliver, 
according  to  appointment,  but  would  be  at  his  office 
at  eleven  to-morrow  morning,  and  meanwhile  had 
sent  some  important  information  by  letter. 

"  0  ! "  said  Mr  Tulliver,  taking  the  letter,  but 
not  opening  it.  "  Then  tell  Gore  I'll  see  him  to- 
morrow at  eleven  ; "  and  he  turned  his  horse. 

The  clerk,  struck  with  Mr  Tulliver's  glistening 
excited  glance,  looked  after  him  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  rode  away.  The  reading  of  a  letter  was 
not  the  affair  of  an  instant  to  Mr  Tulliver  ;  he  took 
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in  the  sense  of  a  statement  very  slowly  through  the 
medium  of  written  or  even  printed  characters ;  so  he 
had  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  thinking  he  would 
open  it  in  his  armchair  at  home.     But  by-and-by 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  be  something  in 
the  letter  Mrs  Tulliver  must  not  know  about,  and 
if  so,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  it  out  of  her  sight 
altogether.     He   stopped  his  horse,  took  out  the 
letter  and  read  it.     It  was  only  a  short  letter ;  the 
substance  was,  that  Mr  Gore  had  ascertained,  on 
secret  but  sure  authority,  that  Furley  had  been 
lately  much  straitened  for  money,  and  had  parted 
with  his  securities — among  the  rest,  the  mortgage 
on  Mr  Tulliver's  property,  which  he  had  transferred 

to Wakem. 

In  half  an  hour  after  this,  Mr  Tulliver's  own 
waggoner  found  him  lying  by  the  roadside  insen- 
sible, with  an  open  letter  near  him,  and  his  grey 
horse  snuffing  uneasily  about  him. 

When  Maggie  reached  home  that  evening,  in 
obedience  to  her  father's  call,  he  was  no  longer  in- 
sensible. About  an  hour  before,  he  had  become 
conscious,  and  after  vague,  vacant  looks  around 
him,  had  muttered  something  about  "  a  letter," 
which  he  presently  repeated  impatiently.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr  Turnbull,  the  medical  man,  Gore's 
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letter  was  brought  and  laid  on  the  bed,  and  the 
previous  impatience  seemed  to  be  allayed.  The 
stricken  man  lay  for  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  letter,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  knit  up  his 
thoughts  by  its  help.  But  presently  a  new  wave  of 
memory  seemed  to  have  come  and  swept  the  other 
away ;  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  letter  to  the 
door,  and  after  looking  uneasily,  as  if  striving  to  see 
something  his  eyes  were  too  dim  for,  he  said,  "  The 
little  wench." 

He  repeated  the  words  impatiently  from  time  to 
time,  appearing  entirely  unconscious  of  everything 
except  this  one  importunate  want,  and  giving  no 
sign  of  knowing  his  wife  or  any  one  else ;  and  poor 
Mrs  Tulliver,  her  feeble  faculties  almost  paralysed  by 
this  sudden  accumulation  of  troubles,  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  gate  to  see  if  the  Lace- 
ham  coach  were  coming,  though  it  was  not  yet  time. 

But  it  came  at  last,  and  set  down  the  poor 
anxious  girl,  no  longer  the  "  little  wench,"  except 
to  her  father's  fond  memory. 

"  0  mother,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  Maggie  said, 
with  pale  lips,  as  her  mother  came  towards  her  cry- 
ing. She  didn't  think  her  father  was  ill,  because 
the  letter  had  come  at  his  dictation  from  the  office 
at  St  Ogg's. 
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But  Mr  Tumbull  came  now  to  meet  her:  a  me- 
dical man  is  the  good  angel  of  the  troubled  house, 
and  Maggie  ran  towards  the  kind  old  friend,  whom 
she  remembered  as  Ions:  as  she  could  remember 
anything,  with  a  trembling,  questioning  look 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself  too  much,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  taking  her  hand.  "  Your  father  has  had  a 
sudden  attack,  and  has  not  quite  recovered  his 
memory.  But  he  has  been  asking  for  you,  and  it 
will  do  him  good  to  see  you.  Keep  as  quiet  as  you 
can ;  take  off  your  things  and  come  up-stairs  with 
me." 

Maggie  obeyed,  with  that  terrible  beating  of  the 
heart  which  makes  existence  seem  simply  a  painful 
pulsation.  The  very  quietness  with  which  Mr 
Turnbull  spoke  had  frightened  her  susceptible  ima- 
gination. Her  father's  eyes  were  still  turned  un- 
easily towards  the  door  when  she  entered  and  met 
the  strange,  yearning,  helpless  look  that  had  been 
seeking  her  in  vain.  With  a  sudden  flash  and 
movement,  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed — she 
rushed  towards  him,  and  clasped  him  with  agonised 
kisses. 

Poor  child !  it  was  very  early  for  her  to  know- 
one  of  those  supreme  moments  in  life  when  all  we 
have  hoped  or  delighted  in,  all  we  can  dread  or 
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endure,  falls  away  from  our  regard  as  insignificant 
— is  lost,  like  a  trivial  memory,  in  that  simple, 
primitive  love  which  knits  us  to  the  beings  who 
have  been  nearest  to  us,  in  their  times  of  helpless- 
ness or  of  anguish. 

But  that  flash  of  recognition  had  been  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  father's  bruised,  enfeebled  powers. 
He  sank  back  again  in  renewed  insensibility  and 
rigidity,  which  lasted  for  many  hours,  and  was  only 
broken  by  a  flickering  return  of  consciousness,  in 
which  he  took  passively  everything  that  was  given 
to  him,  and  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  infantine 
satisfaction  in  Maggie's  near  presence — such  satis- 
faction as  a  baby  has  when  it  is  returned  to  the 
nurse's  lap. 

Mrs  Tulliver  sent  for  her  sisters,  and  there  was 
much  wailing  and  lifting  up  of  hands  below  stairs  : 
both  uncles  and  aunts  saw  that  the  ruin  of  Bessy 
and  her  family  was  as  complete  as  they  had  ever 
foreboded  it,  and  there  was  a  general  family  sense 
that  a  judgment  had  fallen  on  Mr  Tulliver,  which 
it  would  be  an  impiety  to  counteract  by  too  much 
kindness.  But  Maggie  heard  little  of  this,  scarcely 
ever  leaving  her  father's  bedside,  where  she  sat 
opposite  him  with  her  hand  on  his.  Mrs  Tulliver 
wanted  to  have  Tom  fetched  home,  and  seemed  to 
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be  thinking  more  of  her  boy  even  than  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  the  aunts  and  uncles  opposed  this.  Tom 
was  better  at  school,  since  Mr  Turnbull  said  there 
was  no  immediate  danger,  he  believed.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  when  Maggie  had  become 
more  accustomed  to  her  father's  fits  of  insensibility, 
and  to  the  expectation  that  he  would  revive  from 
them,  the  thought  of  Tom  had  become  urgent  with 
her  too ;  and  when  her  mother  sate  crying  at  night 
and  saying,  "  My  poor  lad  .  .  .  it's  nothing  but 
right  he  should  come  home;"  Maggie  said,  "Let 
me  go  for  him,  and  tell  him,  mother:  I'll  go  to- 
morrow morning  if  father  doesn't  know  me  and 
want  me.  It  would  be  so  hard  for  Tom  to  come 
home  and  not  know  anything  about  it  before- 
hand." 

And  the  next  morning  Maggie  went,  as  we  have 
seen.  Sitting  on  the  coach  on  their  way  home,  the 
brother  and  sister  talked  to  each  other  in  sad,  inter- 
rupted whispers. 

"They  say  Mr  Wakem  has  got  a  mortgage  or 
something  on  the  land,  Tom,"  said  Maggie.  "  It 
was  the  letter  with  that  news  in  it  that  made  father 
ill,  they  think." 

"I  believe  that    scoundrel's   been   planning   all 
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along  to  ruin  my  father,"  said  Tom,  leaping  from 
the  vaguest  impressions  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
"  I'll  make  him  feel  for  it  when  I'm  a  man.  Mind 
you  never  speak  to  Philip  again." 

"0,  Tom  !"  said  Maggie,  in  a  tone  of  sad  remon- 
strance ;  but  she  had  no  spirit  to  dispute  anything 
then,  still  less  to  vex  Tom  by  opposing  him. 


CHAPTER   II. 

MRS  ttjllivee's  teeaphim,  oe  household  gods. 

When  the  coach  set  down  Tom  and  Maggie,  it  was 
five  hours  since  she  had  started  from  home,  and  she 
was  thinking  with  some  trembling  that  her  father 
had  perhaps  missed  her,  and  asked  for  "the  little 
wench"  in  vain.  She  thought  of  no  other  change 
that  might  have  happened. 

She  hurried  along  the  gravel-walk  and  entered 
the  house  before  Tom;  but  in  the  entrance  she  was 
startled  by  a  strong  smell  of  tobacco.  The  parlour 
door  was  ajar — that  was  where  the  smell  came 
from.  It  was  very  strange :  could  any  visitor  be 
smoking  at  a  time  like  this?  Was  her  mother 
there?  If  so,  she  must  be  told  that  Tom  was 
come.  Maggie,  after  this  pause  of  surprise,  was 
only  in  the  act  of  opening  the  door  when  Tom  came 
up,  and  they  both  looked  in  the  parlour  together. 
There  was  a  coarse,  dingy  man,  of  whose  face  Tom 
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had  some  vague  recollection,  sitting  in  Ms  father's 
chair,  smoking,  with  a  jug  and  glass  beside  him. 

The  truth  flashed  on  Tom's  mind  in  an  instant. 
To  "have  the  bailiff  in  the  house,"  and  "to  be  sold 
up,"  were  phrases  which  he  had  been  used  to,  even 
as  a  little  boy  :  they  were  part  of  the  disgrace  and 
misery  of  "  failing/'  of  losing  all  one's  money,  and 
being  ruined — sinking  into  the  condition  of  poor 
working  people.  It  seemed  only  natural  this 
should  happen  since  his  father  had  lost  all  his 
property,  and  he  thought  of  no  more  special  cause 
for  this  particular  form  of  misfortime  than  the  loss 
of  the  lawsuit.  But  the  immediate  presence  of  this 
disgrace  was  so  much  keener  an  experience  to  Tom 
than  the  worst  form  of  apprehension,  that  he  felt 
at  this  moment  as  if  his  real  trouble  had  only 
just  begun :  it  was  a  touch  on  the  irritated  nerve 
compared  with  its  spontaneous  dull  aching. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? "  said  the  man,  taking  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  with  rough,  embarrassed 
civility.  The  two  young  startled  faces  made  him  a 
little  uncomfortable. 

But  Tom  turned  away  hastily  without  speaking : 
the  sight  was  too  hateful  Maggie  had  not  under- 
stood the  appearance  of  this  stranger,  as  Tom  bad. 
She  followed  him,  whispering    "Who   can   it   be, 
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Tom  ? — what  is  the  matter  ? "  Then,  with  a  sud- 
den undefined  dread  lest  this  stranger  might  have 
something  to  do  with  a  change  in  her  father,  she 
rushed  up-stairs,  checking  herself  at  the  bedroom 
door  to  throw  off  her  bonnet,  and  enter  on  tiptoe. 
All  was  silent  there  :  her  father  was  lying,  heed- 
less of  everything  around  him,  with  his  eyes  closed 
as  when  she  had  left  him.  A  servant  was  there, 
but  not  her  mother. 

"  Where's  my  mother  ?  "  she  whispered.  The 
servant  did  not  know. 

Maggie  hastened  out,  and  said  to  Tom,  "  Father 
is  lying  quiet :  let  us  go  and  look  for  my  mother. 
I  wonder  where  she  is." 

Mrs  Tulliver  was  not  down-stairs — not  in  any  of 
the  bedrooms.  There  was  but  one  room  below  the 
attic  which  Maggie  had  left  unsearched  :  it  was  the 
store-room,  where  her  mother  kept  all  her  linen  and 
all  the  precious  "  best  things "  that  were  only  un- 
wrapped and  brought  out  on  special  occasions. 
Tom,  preceding  Maggie  as  they  returned  along  the 
passage,  opened  the  door  of  this  room,  and  imme- 
diately said,  "  Mother  !  " 

Mrs  Tulliver  was  seated  there  with  all  her  laid- 
up  treasures.  One  of  the  linen-chests  was  open  : 
the  silver  teapot  was  unwrapped  from  its  many 
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folds  of  paper,  and  the  best  china  was  laid  out  on 
the  top  of  the  closed  linen -chest;  spoons  and 
skewers  and  ladles  were  spread  in  rows  on  the 
shelves ;  and  the  poor  woman  was  shaking  her  head 
and  weeping,  with  a  bitter  tension  of  the  mouth, 
over  the  mark,  "  Elizabeth  Dodson,"  on  the  corner 
of  some  table-cloths  she  held  in  her  lap. 

She  dropped  them,  and  started  up  as  Tom  spoke. 

"  0  my  boy,  my  boy ! "  she  said,  clasping  him 
round  the  neck.  "  To  think  as  I  should  live  to  see 
this  day  !     We're  ruined  everything's  going 

to  be  sold  up  to  think  as  your  father  should 

ha'  married  me  to  bring  me  to  this  !  We've  got 
nothing  we  shall  be  beggars     .  .      we  must 

go  to  the  workhouse  .         " 

She  kissed  him,  then  seated  herself  again,  and 
took  another  table-cloth  on  her  lap,  unfolding  it 
a  little  way  to  look  at  the  pattern,  while  the  child- 
ren stood  by  in  mute  wretchedness — their  minds 
quite  filled  for  the  moment  with  the  words  "beg- 
gars" and  "workhouse." 

"To  think  o'  these  cloths  as  I  spun  myself,"  she  went 
on,  lifting  things  out  and  turning  them  over  with  an 
excitement  all  the  more  strange  and  piteous  because 
the  stout  blond  woman  was  usually  so  passive : 
if  she  had  been  ruffled  before,  it  was  at  the  surface 

VOL.  H.  B 
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merely :  "  and  Job  Haxey  wove  'em,  and  brought 
the  piece  home  on  his  back,  as  I  remember  stand- 
ing at  the  door  and  seeing  him  come,  before  I  ever 
thought  o'  marrying  your  father !  And  the  pattern 
as  I  chose  myself — and  bleached  so  beautiful,  and 
I  marked  'em  so  as  nobody  ever  saw  such  marking 
— they  must  cut  the  cloth  to  get  it  out,  for  it's  a 
particular  stitch.  And  they're  all  to  be  sold — and 
go  into  strange  people's  houses,  and  perhaps  be  cut 
with  the  knives,  and  wore  out  before  I'm  dead. 
You'll  never  have  one  of  'em,  my  boy,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  Tom  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  "  and 
I  meant  'em  for  you.  I  wanted  you  to  have  all 
o'  this  pattern.  Maggie  could  have  had  the  large 
check — it  never  shows  so  well  when  the  dishes  are 
on  it." 

Tom  was  touched  to  the  quick,  but  there  was  an 
angry  reaction  immediately.  His  face  flushed  as  he 
said — 

"  But  will  my  aunts  let  them  be  sold,  mother  ? 
Do  they  know  about  it  ?  They'll  never  let  your 
linen  go,  will  they?    Haven't  you  sent  to  them?" 

"  Yes,  I  sent  Luke  directly  they'd  put  the  bailies  in, 
and  your  aunt  Pullet's  been — and,  0  dear,  0  dear,  she 
cries  so,  and  says  your  father's  disgraced  my  family 
and  made  it  the  talk  &  the  country;  and  she'll 
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buy  the  spotted  cloths  for  herself,  because  she's 
never  had  so  many  as  she  wanted  o'  that  pattern, 
and  they  shan't  go  to  strangers,  but  she's  got 
more  checks  a'ready  nor  she  can  do  with/'  (Here 
Mrs  Tulliver  began  to  lay  back  the  table-cloths  in 
the  chest,  folding  and  stroking  them  automatically.) 
"And  your  uncle  Glegg's  been  too,  and  he  says 
things  must  be  bought  in  for  us  to  lie  down  on, 
but  he  must  talk  to  your  aunt ;  and  they're 
all  coming  to  consult.  .  .  .  But  I  know  they'll 
none  of 'em  take  my  chany,"  she  added,  turning 
towards  the  cups  and  saucers — "  for  they  all  found 
fault  with  'em  when  I  bought  'em,  'cause  o'  the 
small  gold  sprig  all  over  'em,  between  the  flowers. 
But  there's  none  of  'em  got  better  chany,  not  even 
your  aunt  Pullet  herself, — and  I  bought  it  wi'  my 
own  money  as  I'd  saved  ever  since  I  was  turned 
fifteen ;  and  the  silver  teapot,  too — your  father 
never  paid  for  'em.  And  to.  think  as  he  should  ha' 
married  me,  and  brought  me  to  this." 

Mrs  Tulliver  burst  out  crying  afresh,  and  she 
sobbed  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes  a  few 
moments,  but  then  removing  it,  she  said  in  a  de- 
precating way,  still  half-sobbing,  as  if  she  were 
called  upon  to  speak  before  she  could  command  her 
voice — 
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"  And  I  did  say  to  him  times  and  times,  '  What- 
iver  you  do,  don't  go  to  law'  — and  what  more  could 
I  do  ?  I've  had  to  sit  by  while  my  own  fortin's 
been  spent,  and  what  should  ha'  been  my  children's, 
too.     You'll  have  niver  a  penny,  my  boy  but 

it  isn't  your  poor  mother's  fault." 

She  put  out  one  arm  towards  Tom,  looking  up  at 
him  piteously  with  her  helpless,  childish  blue  eyes. 
The  poor  lad  went  to  her  and  kissed  her,  and  she 
clung  to  him.     For  the  first  time  Tom  thought  of 
his  father  with  some  reproach.     His  natural  inclina- 
tion to  blame,  hitherto  kept  entirely  in  abeyance 
towards  his  father  by  the  predisposition  to  think 
him  always  right,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
Tom  Tulliver's  father — was  turned  into  this  new 
channel  by  his  mother's  plaints,  and  with  his  in- 
dignation against  Wakem  there  began  to  mingle 
some   indignation   of    another   sort.      Perhaps  his 
father  might  have  helped  bringing  them  all  down 
in  the  world,  and  making  people  talk  of  them  with 
contempt ;    but  no  one  should  talk  long  of  Tom 
Tulliver  with  contempt.     The  natural  strength  and 
firmness  of  his    nature  was   beginning   to   assert 
itself,  urged  by  the  double  stimulus  of  resentment 
against  his  aunts,  and  the  sense  that  he  must  behave 
like  a  man  and  take  care  of  his  mother. 
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"  Don't  fret,  mother,"  he  said,  tenderly.  "  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  get  money  :  I'll  get  a  situation  of 
some  sort/' 

"Bless  you,  my  boy  !"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  a  little 
soothed  Then,  looking  round  sadly,  "  But  I 
shouldn't  ha'  minded  so  much  if  we  could  ha'  kept 
the  things  wi'  my  name  on  'em." 

Maggie  had  witnessed  this  scene  with  gathering 
anger.  The  implied  reproaches  against  her  father — 
her  father,  who  was  lying  there  in  a  sort  of  living 
death — neutralised  all  her  pity  for  griefs  about  table- 
cloths and  china;  and  her  anger  on  her  father's 
account  was  heightened  by  some  egoistic  resent- 
ment at  Tom's  silent  concurrence  with  her  mother 
in  shutting  her  out  from  the  common  calamity. 
She  had  become  almost  indifferent  to  her  mother's 
habitual  depreciation  of  her,  but  she  was  keenly 
alive  to  any  sanction  of  it,  however  passive,  that 
she  might  suspect  in  Tom.  Poor  Maggie  was  by  no 
means  made  up  of  unalloyed  devotedness,  but  put 
forth  large  claims  for  herself  where  she  loved 
strongly.  She  burst  out  at  last  in  an  agitated, 
almost  violent  tone,  "Mother,  how  can  you  talk 
so  ?  as  if  you  cared  only  for  things  with  your  name 
on,  and  not  for  what  has  my  father's  name  too — 
and  to  care  about  anything  but  dear  father  him- 
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self ! — when  he's  lying  there,  and  may  never  speak 
to  us  again.  Tom,  you  ought  to  say  so  too— you 
ought  not  to  let  any  one  find  fault  with  my 
father." 

Maggie,  almost  choked  with  mingled  grief  and 
anger,  left  the  room,  and  took  her  old  place  on  her 
father's  bed.  Her  heart  went  out  to  him  with  a 
stronger  movement  than  ever,  at  the  thought  that 
people  would  blame  him.  Maggie  hated  blame: 
she  had  been  blamed  all  her  life,  and  nothing  had 
come  of  it  but  evil  tempers.  Her  father  had  always 
defended  and  excused  her,  and  her  loving  remem- 
brance of  his  tenderness  was  a  force  within  her  that 
would  enable  her  to  do  or  bear  anything  for  his  sake. 

Tom  was  a  little  shocked  at  Maggie's  outburst — 
telling  him  as  well  as  his  mother  what  it  was  right 
to  do !  She  ought  to  have  learned  better  than 
have  those  hectoring,  assuming  manners  by  this 
time.  But  he  presently  went  into  his  father's  room, 
and  the  sight  there  touched  him  in  a  way  that 
effaced  the  slighter  impressions  of  the  previous  hour. 
When  Maggie  saw  how  he  was  moved,  she  went  to 
him  and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  as  he  sat  by 
the  bed,  and  the  two  children  forgot  everything 
else  in  the  sense  that  they  had  one  father  and  one 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    FAMILY    COUNCIL. 

It  was  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  that  the 
aunts  and  uncles  came  to  hold  their  consultation. 
The  fire  was  lighted  in  the  large  parlour,  and  poor 
Mrs  Tulliver,  with  a  confused  impression  that  'it 
was  a  great  occasion,  like  a  funeral,  unbagged  the 
bell-rope  tassels,  and  unpinned  the  curtains,  adjust- 
ing them  in  proper  folds — looking  round  and  shak- 
ing her  head  sadly  at  the  polished  tops  and  legs 
of  the  tables,  which  sister  Pullet  herself  could  not 
accuse  of  insufficient  brightness. 

Mr  Deane  was  not  coming — he  was  away  on 
business ;  but  Mrs  Deane  appeared  punctually  in 
that  handsome  new  gig  with  the  head  to  it,  and  the 
livery-servant  driving  it,  which  had  thrown  so  clear 
a  light  on  several  traits  in  her  character  to  some  of 
her  female  friends  in  St  Os;a;'s.    Mr  Deane  had  been 

DO 

advancing  in  the  world  as  rapidly  as  Mr  Tulliver 
had  been  going  down  in  it ;    and  in  Mrs  Deane's 
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house,  the  Dodson  linen  and  plate  were  beginning 
to  hold  quite  a  subordinate  position,  as  a  mere  sup- 
plement to  the  handsomer  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
purchased  in  recent  years  :  a  change  which  had 
caused  an  occasional  coolness  in  the  sisterly  inter- 
course between  her  and  Mrs  Glegg,  who  felt  that 
Susan  was  getting  "  like  the  rest/'  and  there  would 
soon  be  little  of  the  true  Dodson  spirit  surviving 
except  in  herself,  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  in  those 
nephews  who  supported  the  Dodson  name  on  the 
family  land,  far  away  in  the  Wolds.  People  who  live 
at  a  distance  are  naturally  less  faulty  than  those  im- 
mediately under  our  own  eyes  ;  and  it  seems  super- 
fluous, when  we  consider  the  remote  geographical 
position  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  how  very  little  the 
Greeks  had  to  do  with  them,  to  inquire  further  why 
Homer  calls  them  "  blameless." 

Mrs  Deane  was  the  first  to  arrive  ;  and  when  she 
had  taken  her  seat  in  the  large  parlour,  Mrs  Tulli- 
ver  came  down  to  her  with  her  comely  face  a  little 
distorted,  nearly  as  it  would  have  been  if  she  had 
been  crying  :  she  was  not  a  woman  who  could  shed 
abundant  tears,  except  in  moments  when  the  pro- 
spect of  losing  her  furniture  became  unusually  vivid, 
but  she  felt  how  unfitting  it  was  to  be  quite  calm 
under  present  circumstances. 
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"  0  sister,  what  a  world  this  is ! "  she  exclaimed 
as  she  entered ;  "  what  trouble,  0  dear  ! " 

Mrs  Deane  was  a  thin-lipped  woman,  who  made 
small  well-considered  speeches  on  peculiar  occasions, 
repeating  them  afterwards  to  her  husband,  and  ask- 
ing him  if  she  had  not  spoken  very  properly. 

"  Yes,  sister,"  she  said,  deliberately,  "  this  is  a 
changing  world,  and  we  don't  know  to-day  what 
may  happen  to-morrow.  But  it's  right  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  things,  and  if  trouble 's  sent,  to  re- 
member, as  it  isn't  sent  without  a  cause.  I'm  very 
sorry  for  you  as  a  sister,  and  if  the  doctor  orders 
jelly  for  Mr  Tulliver,  I  hope  you'll  let  me  know : 
I'll  send  it  willingly.  For  it  is  but  right  he  should 
have  proper  attendance  while  he's  ill." 

"  Thank  you,  Susan,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  rather 
faintly,  withdrawing  her  fat  hand  from  her  sister's 
thin  one.  "  But  there's  been  no  talk  o'  jelly  yet." 
Then  after  a  moment's  pause  she  added,  "  There's  a 
dozen  o' cut  jelly- glasses  up-stairs.  ...  I  shall  niver 
put  jelly  into  'em  no  more." 

Her  voice  was  rather  agitated  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words,  but  the  sound  of  wheels  diverted  her 
thoughts.  Mr  and  Mrs  Glegg  were  come,  and  were 
almost  immediately  followed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Pullet. 

Mrs  Pullet  entered  crying,  as  a  compendious  mode, 
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at  all  times,  of  expressing  what  were  her  views 
of  life  in  general,  and  what,  in  brief,  were  the  opin- 
ions she  held  concerning  the  particular  case  before 
her. 

Mrs  Glegg  had  on  her  fuzziest  front,  and  gar- 
ments which  appeared  to  have  had  a  recent  resur- 
rection from  rather  a  creasy  form  of  burial ;  a 
costume  selected  with  the  high  moral  purpose  of 
instilling  perfect  humility  into  Bessy  and  her 
children. 

"  Mrs  G-.,  won't  you  come  nearer  the  fire  ? "  said 
her  husband,  unwilling  to  take  the  more  comfort- 
able seat  without  offering  it  to  her. 

"  You  see  I've  seated  myself  here,  Mr  Glegg/' 
returned  this  superior  woman ;  "  you  can  roast 
yourself,  if  you  like." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  seating  himself  good- 
humouredly,  "  and  how's  the  poor  man  up- 
stairs ? " 

"Dr  Turnbull  thought  him  a  deal  better  this 
morning/'  said  Mrs  Tulliver;  "he  took  more  no- 
tice, and  spoke  to  me  ;  but  he's  never  known  Tom 
yet — looks  at  the  poor  lad  as  if  he  was  a  stranger, 
though  he  said  something  once  about  Tom  and  the 
pony.  The  doctor  says  his  memory's  gone  a  lono- 
way  back,  and  he  doesn't  know  Tom  because  he's 
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blinking  of  him  when  lie  was  little.     Eh  dear,  eh 
dear ! " 

"I  doubt  it's  the  water  got  on  his  brain,"  said 
aunt  Pullet,  turning  round  from  adjusting  her  cap 
in  a  melancholy  way  at  the  pier-glass.  "  It's  much 
if  he  ever  gets  up  again  ;  and  if  he  does,  he'll  most 
like  be  childish,  as  Mr  Carr  was,  poor  man  !  They 
fed  him  with  a  spoon  as  if  he'd  been  a  babby  for 
three  year.  He'd  quite  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  but 
then  he'd  got  a  Bath  chair,  and  somebody  to  draw  him ; 
and  that's  what  you  won't  have,  I  doubt,  Bessy." 

"  Sister  Pullet,"  said  Mrs  Glegg,  severely,  "  if  I 
understand  right,  we've  come  together  this  morn- 
ing to  advise  and  consult  about  what's  to  be  done 
in  this  disgrace  as  has  fallen  upon  the  family,  and 
not  to  talk  o'  people  as  don't  belong  to  us.  Mr 
Carr  was  none  of  our  blood,  nor  noways  connected 
with  us,  as  I've  ever  beared." 

"  Sister  Glegg,"  said  Mrs  Pullet,  in  a  pleading 
tone,  drawing  on  her  gloves  again,  and  stroking  the 
fingers  in  an  agitated  manner,  "  if  you've  got  any- 
thing disrespectful  to  say  o'  Mr  Carr,  I  do  beg  of 
you  as  you  won't  say  it  to  me.  I  know  what  he 
was,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh ;  "  his  breath  was 
fchort  to  that  degree  as  you  could  hear  him  two 
rooms  off." 
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"  Sophy  !  "  said  Mrs  Glegg,  with  indignant  dis- 
gust, "you  do  talk  o'  people's  complaints  till  it's 
quite  undecent.  But  I  say  again,  as  I  said  before,  I 
didn't  come  away  from  home  to  talk  about  acquaint- 
ance, whether  they'd  short  breath  or  long.  If  we 
aren't  come  together  for  one  to  hear  what  the 
other  'ull  do  to  save  a  sister  and  her  children  from 
the  parish,  I  shall  go  back.  One  can't  act  without 
the  other,  I  suppose ;  it  isn't  to  be  expected  as  I 
should  do  everything." 

"  Well,  Jane,"  said  Mrs  Pullet,  "  I  don't  see  as 
you've  been  so  very  forrard  at  doing.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  is  the  first  time  as  here  you've  been, 
since  it's  been  known  as  the  bailiff's  in  the  house ; 
and  I  was  here  yesterday,  and  looked  at  all  Bessy's 
linen  and  things,  and  I  told  her  I'd  buy  in  the 
spotted  table-cloths.  I  couldn't  speak  fairer;  for 
as  for  the  teapot  as  she  doesn't  want  to  go  out  o' 
the  family,  it  stands  to  sense  I  can't  do  with  two 
silver  teapots,  not  if  it  hadn't  a  strait  spout — but 
the  spotted  damask  I  was  allays  fond  on." 

"  I  wish  it  could  be  managed  so  as  my  teapot 
and  chany  and  the  best  castors  needn't  be  put  up 
for  sale,"  said  poor  Mrs  Tulliver,  beseechingly, 
"  and  the  sugar-tongs,  the  first  things  ever  I 
bought." 
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"  But  that  can't  be  helped,  you  know,"  said  Mr 
Glegg.  "  If  one  o'  the  family  chooses  to  buy  'em  in, 
they  can,  but  one  thing  must  be  bid  for  as  well  as 
another." 

"And  it  isn't  to  be  looked  for,"  said  uncle  Pullet, 
with  unwonted  independence  of  idea,  "  as  your  own 
family  should  pay  more  for  things  nor  they'll  fetch. 
They  may  go  for  an  old  song  by  auction." 

"  0  dear,  0  dear,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  "to  think  o' 
my  chany  being  sold  i'  that  way — and  I  bought  it 
when  I  was  married,  just  as  you  did  yours,  Jane 
and  Sophy :  and  I  know  you  didn't  like  mine,  be- 
cause o'  the  sprig,  but  I  was  fond  of  it ;  and  there's 
never  been  a  bit  broke,  for  I've  washed  it  myself — 
and  there's  the  tulips  on  the  cups,  and  the  roses,  as 
anybody  might  go  and  look  at  'em  for  pleasure. 
You  wouldn't  like  your  chany  to  go  for  an  old  song 
and  be  broke  to  pieces,  though  yours  has  got  no 
colour  in  it,  Jane — it's  all  white  and  fluted,  and 
didn't  cost  so  much  as  mine.  And  there's  the 
castors — sister  Deane,  I  can't  think  but  you'd  like 
to  have  the  castors,  for  I've  heard  you  say  they're 
pretty." 

"  Well,  I've  no  objection  to  buy  some  of  the  best 
things,"  said  Mrs  Deane,  rather  loftily  ;  "  we  can  do 
with  extra  things  in  our  house." 
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"  Best  things  !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Glegg  with  seve- 
rity, which  had  gathered  intensity  from  her  long 
silence.  "It  drives  me  past  patience  to  hear  you 
all  talking  o'  best  things,  and  buying  in  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  such  as  silver  and  chany.  You  must 
bring  your  mind  to  your  circumstances,  Bessy,  and 
not  be  thinking  o'  silver  and  chany ;  but  whether 
you  shall  get  so  much  as  a  flock  bed  to  lie  on,  and 
a  blanket  to  cover  you,  and  a  stool  to  sit  on.  You 
must  remember,  if  you  get  'em,  it'll  be  because  your 
friends  have  bought  'em  for  you,  for  you're  depend- 
ent upon  them,  for  everything ;  for  your  husband  lies 
there  helpless,  and  hasn't  got  a  penny  i'  the  world 
to  call  his  own.  And  it's  for  your  own  good  I  say 
this,  for  it's  right  you  should  feel  what  your  state  is, 
and  what  disgrace  your  husband's  brought  on  your 
own  family,  as  you've  got  to  look  to  for  everything 
— and  be  humble  in  your  mind." 

Mrs  Glegg  paused,  for  speaking  with  much  energy 
for  the  good  of  others  is  naturally  exhausting.  Mrs 
Tulliver,  always  borne  down  by  the  family  predo- 
minance of  sister  Jane,  who  had  made  her  wear  the 
yoke  of  a  younger  sister  in  very  tender  years,  said 
pleadingly — 

"  I'm  sure,  sister,  I've  never  asked  anybody  to  do 
anything,  only  buy  things  as  it  'ud  be  a  pleasure  to 
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'em  to  have,  so  as  they  mightn't  go  and  be  spoiled  i' 
strange  houses.  I  never  asked  anybody  to  buy  the 
things  in  for  me  and  my  children ;  though  there's 
the  linen  I  spun,  and  I  thought  when  Tom  was  born 
— I  thought  one  o'  the  first  things  when  he  was 
lying  i'  the  cradle,  as  all  the  things  I'd  bought  wi' 
my  own  money,  and  been  so  careful  of,  'ud  go  to 
him.  But  I've  said  nothing  as  I  wanted  my  sisters 
to  pay  their  money  for  me.  What  my  husband  has 
done  for  his  sister's  unknown,  and  we  should  ha' 
been  better  off  this  day  if  it  hadn't  been  as  he's 
lent  money  and  never  asked  for  it  again." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  kindly,  "  don't  let 
us  make  things  too  dark.  "What's  done  can't  be  un- 
done. We  shall  make  a  shift  among  us  to  buy 
what's  sufficient  for  you ;  though,  as  Mrs  G.  says, 
they  must  be  useful,  plain  things.  We  mustn't  be 
thinking  o'  what's  unnecessary.  A  table,  and  a 
chair  or  two,  and  kitchen  things,  and  a  good  bed, 
and  suchlike.  Why,  I've  seen  the  day  when  I 
shouldn't  ha'  known  myself  if  I'd  lain  on  sacking 
i' stead  o'  the  floor.  We  get  a  deal  o'  useless  things 
about  us,  only  because  we've  got  the  money  to 
spend." 

"Mr  Glegg,"  said  Mrs  G,  "if  you'll  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  speak,  i'stead  o'  taking  the  words 
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out  o'  my  mouth — I  was  going  to  say,  Bessy,  as  it's 
fine  talking  for  you  to  say  as  you've  never  asked  us 
to  buy  anything  for  you ;  let  me  tell  you,  you  ought 
to  have  asked  us.  Pray,  how  are  you  to  be  purvided 
for,  if  your  own  family  don't  help  you  ?  You  must 
go  to  the  parish,  if  they  didn't.  And  you  ought  to 
know  that,  and  keep  it  in  mind,  and  ask  us  humble 
to  do  what  we  can  for  you,  i' stead  o'  saying,  and 
making  a  boast,  as  you've  never  asked  us  for  any- 
thing." 

"  You  talked  o'  the  Mosses,  and  what  Mr  Tulli- 
ver's  done  for  'em,"  said  uncle  Pullet,  who  became 
unusually  suggestive  where  advances  of  money  were 
concerned.  "  Haven't  they  been  anear  you  ?  They 
ought  to  do  something,  as  well  as  other  folks ;  and 
if  he's  lent  'em  money,  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
pay  it  back." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs  Deane ;  "  I've  been 
thinking  so.  How  is  it  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  aren't 
here  to  meet  us  ?  It  is  but  right  they  should  do 
their  share." 

"  0  dear  !"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  "I  never  sent  'em 
./ord  about  Mr  Tulliver,  and  they  live  so  back'ard 
among  the  lanes  at  Basset,  they  niver  hear  anything 
only  when  Mr  Moss  comes  to  market.  But  I  niver 
gave   'em   a  thought.      I   wonder   Maggie   didn't, 
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though,  for  she  was  allays  so  fond  of  her  aunt 
Moss." 

"  Why  don't  your  children  come  in,  Bessy?"  said 
Mrs  Pullet,  at  the  mention  of  Maggie.  "They 
should  hear  what  their  aunts  and  uncles  have  got  to 
say :  and  Maggie — when  it's  me  as  have  paid  for 
half  her  schooling,  she  ought  to  think  more  of  her 
aunt  Pullet  nor  of  aunt  Mosses.  I  may  go  off 
sudden  when  I  get  home  to-day — there's  no  telling." 

"  If  I'd  had  my  way,"  said  Mrs  Glegg,  "  the 
children  'ud  ha'  been  in  the  room  from  the  first. 
It's  time  they  knew  who  they've  to  look  to,  and 
it's  right  as  somebody  should  talk  to  'em,  and  let 
'em  know  their  condition  i'  life,  and  what  they're 
come  down  to,  and  make  'em  feel  as  they've  got  to 
suffer  for  their  father's  faults." 

"Well,  I'll  go  and  fetch  'em,  sister,"  said  Mrs 
Tulliver,  resignedly.  She  was  quite  crushed  now, 
and  thought  of  the  treasures  in  the  store-room  with 
no  other  feeling  than  blank  despair. 

She  went  up-stairs  to  fetch  Tom  and  Maggie,  who 
were  both  in  their  father's  room,  and  was  on  her 
way  down  again,  when  the  sight  of  the  store-room 
door  suggested  a  new  thought  to  her.  She  went 
towards  it,  and  left  the  children  to  go  down  by 
themselves. 

vol.  H.  0 
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The  aunts  and  uncles  appeared  to  have  been  in 
warm  discussion  when  the  brother  and  sister  entered 
— both  with  shrinking  reluctance  ;  for  though  Tom, 
with  a  practical  sagacity  which  had  been  roused 
into  activity  by  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  new 
emotions  he  had  undergone  since  yesterday,  had 
been  turning  over  in  his  mind  a  plan  which  he 
meant  to  propose  to  one  of  his  aunts  or  uncles, 
he  felt  by  no  means  amicably  towards  them,  and 
dreaded  meeting  them  all  at  once  as  he  would  have 
dreaded  a  large  dose  of  concentrated  physic,  which 
was  but  just  endurable  in  small  draughts.  As  for 
Maggie,  she  was  peculiarly  depressed  this  morning : 
she  had  been  called  up,  after  brief  rest,  at  three 
o'clock,  and  had  that  strange  dreamy  weariness 
which  comes  from  watching  in  a  sick-room  through 
the  chill  hours  of  early  twilight  and  breaking  day — 
in  which  the  outside  daylight  life  seems  to  have  no 
importance,  and  to  be  a  mere  margin  to  the  hours 
in  the  darkened  chamber.  Their  entrance  inter- 
rupted the  conversation.  The  shaking  of  hands 
was  a  melancholy  and  silent  ceremony,  till  uncle 
Pullet  observed,  as  Tom  approached  him — 

"  Well,  young  sir,  we've  been  talking  as  we  should 
want  your  pen  and  ink ;  you  can  write  rarely  now, 
after  all  your  schooling,  I  should  think." 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  said  uncle  Glegg,  with  admonition 
which  he  meant  to  be  kind,  "  we  must  look  to  see 
the  good  of  all  this  schooling,  as  your  father's  sunk 
so  much  money  in,  now — 

'  When  land  is  gone  and  money  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent.' 

Now's  the  time,  Tom,  to  let  us  see  the  good  o' 
your  learning.  Let  us  see  whether  you  can  do 
better  than  I  can,  as  have  made  my  fortin'  without 
it.  But  I  began  wi'  doing  with  little,  you  see  :  I 
could  live  on  a  basin  o'  porridge  and  a  crust  oT 
bread-and-cheese.  But  I  doubt  high  living  and 
high  learning  'ull  make  it  harder  for  you,  young 
man,  nor  it  was  for  me." 

"  But  he  must  do  it,"  interposed  aunt  Glegg, 
energetically,  "  whether  it's  hard  or  no.  He  hasn't 
got  to  consider  what's  hard  ;  he  must  consider  as  he 
isn't  to  trusten  to  his  friends  to  keep  him  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury :  he's  got  to  bear  the  fruits  of  his 
father's  misconduct,  and  bring  his  mind  to  fare 
hard  and  to  work  hard.  And  he  must  be  humble 
and  grateful  to  his  aunts  and  uncles  for  what  they're 
doing  for  his  mother  and  father,  as  must  be  turned 
out  into  the  streets  and  go  to  the  workhouse  if 
they  didn't  help  'em.  And  his  sister,  too,"  con- 
tinued Mrs  Glegg,  looking  severely  at  Maggie,  who 
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had  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  her  aunt  Deane,  drawn 
to  her  by  the  sense  that  she  was  Lucy's  mother, 
"  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  be  humble  and 
work;  for  there'll  be  no  servants  to  wait  on  her 
any  more — she  must  remember  that.  She  must  do 
the  work  o'  the  house,  and  she  must  respect  and 
love  her  aunts  as  have  done  so  much  for  her,  and 
saved  their  money  to  leave  to  their  nepheys  and 
nieces." 

Tom  was  still  standing  before  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  group.  There  was<a  heightened  colour 
in  his  face,  and  he  was  very  far  from  looking 
humbled,  but  he  was  preparing  to  say,  in  a  respect- 
ful tone,  something  he  had  previously  meditated, 
when  the  door  opened  and  his  mother  re-entered. 

Poor  Mrs  Tulliver  had  in  her  hands  a  small  tray, 
on  which  she  had  placed  her  silver  teapot,  a  speci- 
men teacup  and  saucer,  the  castors,  and  sugar-tongs. 

"  See  here,  sister,"  she  said,  looking  at  Mrs 
Deane,  as  she  set  the  tray  on  the  table,  "  I 
thought,  perhaps,  if  you  looked  at  the  teapot  again 
— it's  a  good  while  since  you  saw  it — you  might 
like  the  pattern  better  :  it  makes  beautiful  tea,  and 
there's  a  stand  and  everything :  you  might  use  it 
for  every  day,  or  else  lay  it  by  for  Lucy  when  she 
goes  to  housekeeping.     I  should  be  so  loth  for  'em 
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to  buy  it  at  the  Golden  Lion,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
her  heart  swelling,  and  the  tears  coming,  "  my  tea- 
pot as  I  bought  when  I  was  married,  and  to  think 
o'  its  being  scratched,  and  set  before  the  travellers 
and  folks,  and  my  letters  on  it — see  here,  E.  D. — 
and  everybody  to  see  "em." 

"  Ah,  dear,  dear  ! "  said  aunt  Pullet,  shaking  her 
head  with  deep  sadness,  "  it's  very  bad — to  think 
o'  the  family  initials  going  about  everywhere — it 
niver  was  so  before :  you're  a  very  unlucky  sister, 
Bessy.  But  what's  the  use  o'  buying  the  teapot, 
when  there's  the  linen  and  spoons  and  everything 
to  go,  and  some  of  'em  with  your  fall  name — and 
when  it's  got  that  straight  spout  too." 

"  As  to  disgrace  o'  the  family,"  said  Mrs  Glegg, 
"  that  can't  be  helped  wi'  buying  teapots.  The 
disgrace  is,  for  one  o'  the  family  to  ha'  married  a 
man  as  has  brought  her  to  beggary.  The  disgrace 
is,  as  they're  to  be  sold  up.  We  can't  hinder  the 
country  from  knowing  that." 

Maggie  had  started  up  from  the  sofa  at  the 
allusion  to  her  father,  but  Tom  saw  her  action  and 
flushed  face  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  speaking. 
"  Be  quiet,  Maggie,"  he  said,  authoritatively,  push- 
ing her  aside.  It  was  a  remarkable  manifestation 
of  self-command  and  practical  judgment  in  a  lad  of 
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fifteen,  that  when  his  aunt  Glegg  ceased,  he  began 
to  speak  in  a  quiet  and  respectful  manner,  though 
with  a  good  deal  of  trembling  in  his  voice ;  for  his 
mother's  words  had  cut  him  to  the  quick. 

"  Then,  aunt,"  he  said,  looking  straight  at  Mrs 
Glegg,  "  if  you  think  it's  a  disgrace  to  the  family 
that  we  should  be  sold  up,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
prevent  it  altogether?  And  if  you  and  my  aunt 
Pullet,"  he  continued,  looking  at  the  latter,  "  think 
of  leaving  any  money  to  me  and  Maggie,  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  give  it  now,  and  pay  the  debt  we're 
going  to  be  sold  up  for,  and  save  my  mother  from 
parting  with  her  furniture  ?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  for  every 
one,  including  Maggie,  was  astonished  at  Tom's 
sudden  manliness  of  tone.  Uncle  Glegg  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  Ay,  ay,  young  man — come  now  !  You  show 
some  notion  o'  things.  But  there's  the  interest, 
you  must  remember  ;  your  aunts  get  five  per  cent  on 
their  money,  and  they'd  lose  that  if  they  advanced 
it — you  haven't  thought  o'  that." 

"  I  could  work  and  pay  that  every  year,"  said 
Tom,  promptly.  "  I'd  do  anything  to  save  my 
mother  from  parting  with  her  things." 

"Well    done!"   said   uncle    Glegg,    admiringly. 
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He  had  been  drawing  Tom  out,  rather  than  reflect- 
ing on  the  practicability  of  his  proposal.  But  he 
had  produced  the  unfortunate  result  of  irritating 
his  wife. 

"  Yes,  Mr  Glegg ! "  said  that  lady,  with  angry 
sarcasm.  "  It's  pleasant  work  for  you  to  be  giving  my 
money  away,  as  you've  pretended  to  leave  at  my  own 
disposial.  And  my  money,  as  was  my  own  father's 
gift,  and  not  yours,  Mr  Glegg ;  and  I've  saved  it,  and 
added  to  it  myself,  and  had  more  to  put  out  almost 
every  year,  and  it's  to  go  and  be  sunk  in  other  folks's 
furniture,  and  encourage  'em  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance as  they've  no  means  of  supporting ;  and  I'm  to 
alter  my  will,  or  have  a  codicil  made,  and  leave  two 
or  three  hundred  less  behind  me  when  I  die — me  as 
have  allays  done  right  and  been  careful,  and  the 
eldest  o'  the  family ;  and  my  money's  to  go  and  be 
squandered  on  them  as  have  had  the  same  chance  as 
me,  only  they've  been  wicked  and  wasteful.  Sister 
Pullet,  you  may  do  as  you  like,  and  you  may  let 
your  husband  rob  you  back  again  o'  the  money  he's 
given  you,  but  that  isn't  my  sperrit." 

"  La,  Jane,  how  fiery  you  are  ! "  said  Mrs  Pullet. 
"  I'm  sure  you'll  have  the  blood  in  your  head,  and 
have  to  be  cupped  I'm  sorry  for  Bessy  and  her 
children — I'm  sure  I  think  of  'em  o'  nights  dreadful, 
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for  I  sleep  very  bad  wi'  this  new  medicine  :  but 
it's  no  use  for  me  to  think  o'  doing  anything,  if  you 
won't  meet  me  half  way." 

"Why,  there's  this  to  be  considered,"  said  Mr 
Glegg.  "  It's  no  use  to  pay  off  this  debt  and  save  the 
furniture,  when  there's  all  the  law  debts  behind,  as 
'ud  take  every  shilling,  and  more  than  could  be  made 
out  o'  land  and  stock,  for  I've  made  that  out  from 
Lawyer  Gore.  We'd  need  save  our  money  to  keep 
the  poor  man  with,  instead  o'  spending  it  on  furni- 
ture as  he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink.  You  will  be  so 
hasty,  Jane,  as  if  I  didn't  know  what  was  reasonable." 

"  Then  speak  accordingly,  Mr  Glegg ! "  said  his 
wife,  with  slow,  loud  emphasis,  bending  her  head 
towards  him  significantly. 

Tom's  countenance  had  fallen  during  this  con- 
versation, and  his  lip  quivered ;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  give  way.  He  would  behave  like  a 
man.  Maggie,  on  the  contrary,  after  her  momentary 
delight  in  Tom's  speech,  had  relapsed  into  her 
state  of  trembling  indignation.  Her  mother  had 
been  standing  close  by  Tom's  side,  and  had  been 
clinging  to  his  arm  ever  since  he  had  last  spoken  : 
Maggie  suddenly  started  up  and  stood  in  front  of 
them,  her  eyes  flashing  like  the  eyes  of  a  young 
lioness. 
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"Why  do  you  come,  then/'  she  burst  out,  "talking, 
and  interfering  with  us  and  scolding  us,  if  you  don't 
mean  to  do  anything  to  help  my  poor  mother — 
your  own  sister — if  you've  no  feeling  for  her  when 
she's  in  trouble,  and  won't  part  with  anything,  though 
you  would  never  miss  it,  to  save  her  from  pain? 
Keep  away  from  us  then,  and  don't  come  to  find 
fault  with  my  father — he  was  better  than  any  of  you 
— he  was  kind — he  would  have  helped  you,  if  you 
had  been  in  trouble.  Tom  and  I  don't  ever  want 
to  have  any  of  your  money,  if  you  won't  help  my 
mother.  "We'd  rather  not  have  it !  we'll  do  with- 
out you." 

Maggie,  having  hurled  her  defiance  at  aunts  and 
uncles  in  this  way,  stood  still,  with  her  large  dark 
eyes  glaring  at  them,  as  if  she  were  ready  to  await 
all  consequences. 

Mrs  Tulliver  was  frightened  ;  there  was  some- 
thing portentous  in  this  mad  outbreak  ;  she  did 
not  see  how  life  could  go  on  after  it.  Tom  was 
vexed ;  it  was  no  use  to  talk  so.  The  aunts  were 
silent  with  surprise  for  some  moments.  At  length, 
in  a  case  of  aberration  such  as  this,  comment  pre- 
sented itself  as  more  expedient  than  any  answer. 

"You  haven't  seen  the  end  o'  your  trouble  wi' 
that  child,  Bessy,"  said  Mrs  Pullet ;  "  she's  beyond 
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everything  for  boldness  and  unthankfulness.  It's 
dreadful.  I  might  ha'  let  alone  paying  for  her 
schooling,  for  she's  worse  nor  ever." 

"  It's  no  more  than  what  I've  allays  said,"  fol- 
lowed Mrs  Glegg.  "  Other  folks  may  be  surprised, 
but  I'm  not.  I've  said  over  and  over  again— years 
ago  I've  said — '  Mark  my  words  ;  that  child  'ull 
come  to  no  good  :  there  isn't  a  bit  of  our  family  in 
her.'  And  as  for  her  having  so  much  schooling,  I 
never  thought  well  o'  that.  I'd  my  reasons  when  I 
said  I  wouldn't  pay  anything  towards  it." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  "let's  waste  no 
more  time  in  talking — let's  go  to  business.  Tom 
now,  get  the  pen  and  ink — -— " 

While  Mr  Glegg  was  speaking,  a  tall  dark  figure 
was  seen  hurrying  past  the  window. 

"Why,  there's  Mrs  Moss,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver. 
"  The  bad  news  must  ha'  reached  her,  then ; "  and 
she  went  out  to  open  the  door,  Maggie  eagerly 
following  her. 

"  That's  fortunate,"  said  Mrs  Glegg.  "  She  can 
agree  to  the  list  o'  things  to  be  bought  in.  It's  but 
right  she  should  do  her  share  when  it's  her  own 
brother." 

Mrs  Moss  was  in  too  much  agitation  to  resist 
Mrs  Tulliver's  movement,  as  she  drew  her  into  the 
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parlour,  automatically,  without  reflecting  that  it  was 
hardly  kind  to  take  her  among  so  many  persons  in 
the  first  painful  moment  of  arrival.  The  tall,  worn, 
dark -haired  woman  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
Dodson  sisters  as  she  entered  in  her  shabby  dress, 
with  her  shawl  and  bonnet  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  hastily  huddled  on,  and  with  that  entire  ab- 
sence of  self-consciousness  which  belongs  to  keenly- 
felt  trouble.  Maggie  was  clinging  to  her  arm  ; 
and  Mrs  Moss  seemed  to  notice  no  one  else  except 
Tom,  whom  she  went  straight  up  to  and  took  by 
the  hand. 

"  0  my  dear  children,"  she  burst  out,  "  you've  no 
call  to  think  well  o'  me ;  I'm  a  poor  aunt  to  you, 
for  I'm  one  o'  them  as  take  all  and  give  nothing. 
How's  my  poor  brother  ? " 

"Mr  Turnbull  thinks  he'll  get  better,"  said 
Maggie.     "  Sit  down,  aunt  Gritty.     Don't  fret." 

"0  my  sweet  child,  I  feel  torn  i'  two,"  said  Mrs 
Moss,  allowing  Maggie  to  lead  her  to  the  sofa,  but 
still  not  seeming  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  rest. 
"  We've  three  hundred  pounds  o'  my  brother's  money, 
and  now  he  wants  it,  and  you  all  want  it,  poor 
things ! — and  yet  we  must  be  sold  up  to  pay  it,  and 
there's  my  poor  children — eight  of  'em,  and  the  little 
un  of  all  can't  speak  plain.      Aud  I  feel  as  if  I 
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was  a  robber.  But  I'm  sure  I'd  no  thought  as  my 
brother     .      " 

The  poor  woman  was  interrupted  by  a  rising  sob. 

"  Three  hundred  pounds  !  0  dear,  dear,"  said  Mrs 
Tulliver,  who,  when  she  had  said  that  her  husband 
had  done  "  unknown  "  things  for  his  sister,  had  not 
had  any  particular  sum  in  her  mind,  and  felt  a 
wife's  irritation  at  having  been  kept  in  the  dark. 

"  What  madness,  to  be  sure  ! "  said  Mrs  Glegg. 
"  A  man  with  a  family  !  He'd  no  right  to  lend  his 
money  i'  that  way ;  and  without  security,  I'll  be 
bound,  if  the  truth  was  known/' 

Mrs  Glegg's  voice  had  arrested  Mrs  Moss's  atten- 
tion, and,  looking  up,  she  said — 

"  Yes,  there  was  security :  my  husband  gave  a 
note  for  it.  We're  not  that  sort  o'  people,  neither 
of  us,  as  'ud  rob  my  brother's  children ;  and  we 
looked  to  paying  back  the  money,  when  the  times 
got  a  bit  better." 

"  Well,  but  now,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  gently,  "  hasn't 
your  husband  no  way  o'  raising  this  money  ?  Be- 
cause it  'ud  be  a  little  fortin',  like,  for  these  folks,  if 
we  can  do  without  Tulliver's  being  made  a  bank- 
rupt. Your  husband's  got  stock  :  it  is  but  right  he 
should  raise  the  money,  as  it  seems  to  me — not  but 
what  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Mrs1  Moss." 
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"  0  sir,  you  don't  know  what  bad  luck  my  hus- 
band's had  with  his  stock  The  farm's  suffering  so 
as  never  was  for  want  o'  stock  ;  and  we've  sold  all 
the  wheat,  and  we're  behind  with  our  rent  .  not 
but  what  we'd  like  to  do  what's  right,  and  I'd  sit 
up  and  work  half  the  night,  if  it  'ud  be  any  good 
.  .  but  there's  them  poor  children  ....  four  of 
'em  such  little  uns  .         " 

"  Don't  cry  so,  aunt — don't  fret,"  whispered  Mag- 
gie, who  had  kept  hold  of  Mrs  Moss's  hand. 

"  Did  Mr  Tulliver  let  you  have  the  money  all  at 
once?"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  still  lost  in  the  concep- 
tion of  things  which  had  been  "  going  on"  without 
her  knowledge. 

"  No ;  at  twice/'  said  Mrs  Moss,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  and  making  an  effort  to  restrain  her  tears. 
"  The  last  was  after  my  bad  illness,  four  years  ago, 
as  everything  went  wrong,  and  there  was  a  new 
note  made  then.  What  with  illness  and  bad  luck, 
I've  been  nothing  but  cumber  all  my  life." 

"  Yes,  Mrs  Moss,"  said  Mrs  Glegg,  with  decision. 
"Yours  is  a  very  unlucky  family;  the  more's  the 
pity  for  my  sister." 

"  I  set  off  in  the  cart  as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  o' 
what  had  happened,"  said  Mrs  Moss,  looking  at  Mrs 
Tulliver.     "  I  should  never  ha'  staid  away  all  this 
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while,  if  you'd  thought  well  to  let  me  know.  And 
it  isn't  as  I'm  thinking  all  about  ourselves,  and 
nothing  about  my  brother— only  the  money  was  so 
on  my  mind,  I  couldn't  help  speaking  about  it.  And 
my  husband  and  me  desire  to  do  the  right  thing, 
sir/'  she  added,  looking  at  Mr  Glegg,  "and  we'll 
make  shift  -  and  pay  the  money,  come  what  will,  if 
that's  all  my  brother's  got  to  trust  to.  We've  been 
used  to  trouble,  and  don't  look  for  much  else.  It's 
only  the  thought  o'  my  poor  children  pulls  me  i' 
two." 

"  Why,  there's  this  to  be  thought  on,  Mrs  Moss," 
said  Mr  Glegg,  "and  it's  right  to  warn  you; — if 
Tulliver's  made  a  bankrupt,  and  he's  got  a  note-of- 
hand  of  your  husband's  for  three  hundred  pounds, 
you'll  be  obliged  to  pay  it :  th'  assignees  'ull  come 
on  you  for  it." 

"  0  dear,  0  dear  !"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  thinking  of 
the  bankruptcy,  and  not  of  Mrs  Moss's  concern  in 
it.  Poor  Mrs  Moss  herself  listened  in  trembling 
submission,  while  Maggie  looked  with  bewildered 
distress  at  Tom  to  see  if  he  showed  any  signs  of  un- 
derstanding this  trouble,  and  caring  about  poor 
aunt  Moss.  Tom  was  only  looking  thoughtful, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  table-cloth. 

"  And  if  he  isn't  made  bankrupt,"  continued  Mr 
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Glegg,  "  as  I  said  before,  three  hundred  pounds  'ud 
be  a  little  fortin'  for  him,  poor  man.  We  don't  know- 
but  what  he  may  be  partly  helpless,  if  he  ever  gets  up 
again.  I'm  very  sorry  if  it  goes  hard  with  you,  Mrs 
Moss — but  my  opinion  is,  looking  at  it  one  way,  it'll 
be  right  for  you  to  raise  the  money ;  and  looking  at 
it  th'  other  way,  you'll  be  obliged  to  pay  it.  You 
won't  think  ill  o'  me  for  speaking  the  truth." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Tom,  looking  up  suddenly  from  his 
meditative  view  of  the  table-cloth,  "  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  right  for  my  aunt  Moss  to  pay  the  money, 
if  it  would  be  against  my  father's  will  for  her  to 
pay  it ;  would  it  ? " 

Mr  Glegg  looked  surprised  for  a  moment  or  two 
before  he  said,  "  Why,  no,  perhaps  not,  Tom ;  but 
then  he'd  ha'  destroyed  the  note,  you  know.  We 
must  look  for  the  note.  What  makes  you  think  it 
'ud  be  against  his  will?" 

"  Why,"  said  Tom,  colouring,  but  trying  to  speak 
firmly,  in  spite  of  a  boyish  tremor,  "I  remember 
quite  well,  before  I  went  to  school  to  Mr  Stelling, 
my  father  said  to  me  one  night,  when  we  were 
sitting  by  the  fire  together,  and  no  one  else  was  in 
the  room  " 

Tom  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  went  on. 

"  He  said  something  to  me  about  Maggie,  and 
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then  he  said,  '  I've  always  been  good  to  my  sister, 
though  she  married  against  my  will — and  I've  lent 
Moss  money ;  but  I  shall  never  think  of  distressing 
him  to  pay  it:  I'd  rather  lose  it.  My  children 
must  not  mind  being  the  poorer  for  that.'  And 
now  my  father's  ill,  and  not  able  to  speak  for  him- 
self, I  shouldn't  like  anything  to  be  done  contrary 
to  what  he  said  to  me." 

"Well,  but  then,  my  boy,"  said  uncle  Glegg, 
whose  good  feeling  led  him  to  enter  into  Tom's  wish, 
but  who  could  not  at  once  shake  off  his  habitual  ab- 
horrence of  such  recklessness  as  destroying  securities, 
or  alienating  anything  important  enough  to  make 
an  appreciable  difference  in  a  man's  property,  "  we 
should  have  to  make  away  wi'  the  note,  you  know, 
if  we're  to  guard  against  what  may  happen,  suppos- 
ing your  father's  made  bankrupt     .      " 

"  Mr  Glegg,"  interrupted  his  wife,  severely,  "mind 
what  you're  saying.  You're  putting  yourself  very 
forrard  in  other  folks's  business.  If  you  speak  rash, 
don't  say  it  was  my  fault." 

"  That's  such  a  thing  as  I  never  heared  of  before," 
said  uncle  Pullet,  who  had  been  making  haste  with 
his  lozenge  in  order  to  express  his  amazement ; 
"  making  away  with  a  note  !  I  should  think  any- 
body could  set  the  constable  on  you  for  it." 
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"Well  but,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  "if  the  note's 
worth  all  that  money,  why  can't  we  pay  it  away,  and 
save  my  things  from  going  away  ?  We've  no  call 
to  meddle  with  your  uncle  and  aunt  Moss,  Tom,  if 
you  think  your  father  'ud  be  angry  when  he  gets 
well." 

Mrs  Tulliver  had  not  studied  the  question  of  ex- 
change, and  was  straining  her  mind  after  original 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  pooh  !  you  women  don't  understand 
these  things,"  said  uncle  Glegg.  "  There's  no  way 
o'  making  it  safe  for  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  but  destroy- 
ing the  note." 

"  Then  I  hope  you'll  help  me  to  do  it,  uncle," 
said  Tom,  earnestly.  "  If  my  father  shouldn't  get 
well,  I  should  be  very  unhappy  to  think  anything 
had  been  done  against  his  will,  that  I  could  hinder. 
And  I'm  sure  he  meant  me  to  remember  what  he 
said  that  evening.  I  ought  to  obey  my  father's 
wish  about  his  property." 

Even  Mrs  G-legg  could  not  withhold  her  approval 
from  Tom's  words :  she  felt  that  the  Dodson  blood 
was  certainly  speaking  in  him,  though,  if  his  father 
had  been  a  Dodson,  there  would  never  have  been 
this  wicked  alienation  of  money.  Maggie  would 
hardly  have  restrained  herself  from  leaping  on  Tom's 

VOL.  II.  d 
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neck,  if  her  aunt  Moss  had  not  prevented  her  by 
herself  rising  and  taking  Tom's  hand,  while  she 
said,  with  rather  a  choked  voice — 

"  You'll  never  be  the  poorer  for  this,  my  dear 
boy,  if  there's  a  God  above ;  and  if  the  money's 
wanted  for  your  father,  Moss  and  me  'ull  pay  it, 
the  same  as  if  there  was  ever  such  security.  We'll 
do  as  we'd  be  done  by ;  for  if  my  children  have  got 
no  other  luck,  they've  got  an  honest  father  and 
mother." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  who  had  been  meditating 
after  Tom's  words,  "  we  shouldn't  be  doing  any 
wrong  by  the  creditors,  supposing  your  father  was 
bankrupt.  I've  been  thinking  o'  that,  for  I've  been 
a  creditor  myself,  and  seen  no  end  o'  cheating.  If 
he  meant  to  give  your  aunt  the  money  before  ever 
he  got  into  this  sad  work  o'  lawing,  it's  the  same  as 
if  he'd  made  away  with  the  note  himself ;  for  he'd 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  that  much  poorer.  But 
there's  a  deal  o'  things  to  be  considered,  young 
man,"  Mr  Glegg  added,  looking  admonishingly  at 
Tom,  "  when  you  come  to  money  business,  and 
you  may  be  taking  one  man's  dinner  away  to 
make  another  man's  breakfast.  You  don't  under- 
stand that,  I  doubt  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Tom,  decidedly.     "  I  know  if  I 
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owe  money  to  one  man,  I've  no  right  to  give  it  to 
another.  But  if  my  father  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  give  my  aunt  the  money  before  he  was  in  debt, 
he  had  a  right  to  do  it." 

"Well  done,  young  man!  I  didn't  think  you'd 
been  so  sharp,"  said  uncle  Glegg,  with  much  can- 
dour. "  But  perhaps  your  father  did  make  away 
with  the  note.  Let  us  go  and  see  if  we  can  find  it 
in  the  chest." 

"  It's  in  my  father's  room.  Let  us  go  too,  aunt 
Gritty,"  whispered  Maggie. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

A    VANISHING-     GLEAM. 

Me  Tullivee,  even  between  the  fits  of  spasmodic 
rigidity  which  had  recurred  at  intervals  ever  since 
he  had  been  found  fallen  from  his  horse,  was  usually 
in  so  apathetic  a  condition  that  the  exits  and  en- 
trances into  his  room  were  not  felt  to  be  of  great 
importance.  He  had  lain  so  still,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  all  this  morning,  that  Maggie  told  her  aunt 
Moss  she  must  not  expect  her  father  to  take  any 
notice  of  them. 

They  entered  very  quietly,  and  Mrs  Moss  took 
her  seat  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  while  Maggie 
sat  in  her  old  place  on  the  bed,  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  father's,  without  causing  any  change  in  his 
face. 

Mr  Glegg  and  Tom  had  also  entered,  treading 
softly,  and  were  busy  selecting  the  key  of  the  old 
oak  chest  from  the  bunch  which  Tom  had  brought 
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from  his  father's  bureau.  They  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  chest — which  stood  opposite  the  foot  of  Mr 
Tulliver's  bed — and  propping  the  lid  with  the  iron 
holder,  without  much  noise. 

'  "  There's  a  tin  box,"  whispered  Mr  Glegg ;  "  he'd 
most  like  put  a  small  thing  like  a  note  in  there. 
Lift  it  out,  Tom  ;  but  I'll  just  lift  up  these  deeds — 
they're  the  deeds  o'  the  house  and  mill,  I  suppose 
— and  see  what  there  is  under  'em." 

Mr  Glegg  had  lifted  out  the  parchments,  and  had 
fortunately  drawn  back  a  little,  when  the  iron  holder 
give  way,  and  the  heavy  lid  fell  with  a  loud  bang, 
that  resounded  over  the  house. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  that  sound  more 
than  the  mere  fact  of  the  strong  vibration  that  pro- 
duced the  instantaneous  effect  on  the  frame  of  the 
prostrate  man,  and  for  the  time  completely  shook 
off  the  obstruction  of  paralysis.  The  chest  had  be- 
longed to  his  father  and  his  father's  father,  and  it 
had  always  been  rather  a  solemn  business  to  visit 
it.  All  long-known  objects,  even  a  mere  window- 
fastening  or  a  particular  door-latch,  have  sounds 
which  are  a  sort  of  recognised  voice  to  us — a  voice 
that  will  thrill  and  awaken,  when  it  has  been  used 
to  touch  deep-lying  fibres.  In  the  same  moment 
when  all  the  eyes  in  the  room  were  turned  upon 
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him,  he  started  up  and  looked  at  the  chest,  the 
parchments  in  Mr  Glegg's  hand,  and  Tom  holding 
the  tin  box,  with  a  glance  of  perfect  consciousness 
and  recognition. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  deeds  V 
he  said,  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  sharp  question- 
ing whenever  he  was  irritated.  "  Come  here,  Tom. 
What  do  you  do,  going  to  my  chest?" 

Tom  obeyed,  with  some  trembling :  it  was  the 
first  time  his  father  had  recognised  him.  But 
instead  of  saying  anything  more  to  him,  his  father 
continued  to  look  with  a  growing  distinctness  of 
suspicion  at  Mr  Glegg  and  the  deeds. 

"  What's  been  happening,  then  ?"  he  said,  sharply. 
"  What  are  you  meddling  with  my  deeds  for  ?  Is 
Wakem  laying  hold   of    everything  ?  .  Why 

don't  you  tell  me  what  you've  been  a- doing?"  he 
added,  impatiently,  as  Mr  G-legg  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed  before  speaking. 

"  No,  no,  friend  Tulliver,"  said  Mr  G-legg,  in  a 
soothing  tone.  "  Nobody's  getting  hold  of  anything 
as  yet.  We  only  came  to  look  and  see  what  was  in 
the  chest.  You've  been  ill,  you  know,  and  we've 
had  to  look  after  things  a  bit.  But  let's  hope 
you'll  soon  be  well  enough  to  attend  to  everything 
yourself." 
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Mr  Tulliver  looked  round  him  meditatively — at 
Tom,  at  Mr  Glegg,  and  at  Maggie ;  then  suddenly- 
appearing  aware  that  some  one  was  seated  by  his 
side  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  he  turned  sharply  round 
and  saw  his  sister. 

"Eh,  Gritty  !"  he  said,  in  the  half-sad,  affectionate 
tone  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  speak  to  her. 
"  What !  you're  there,  are  you  ?  How  could  you 
manage  to  leave  the  children?" 

"  0,  brother  ! "  said  good  Mrs  Moss,  too  impulsive 
to  be  prudent,  "  I'm  thankful  I'm  come  now  to  see 
you  yourself  again — I  thought  you'd  never  know  us 
any  more." 

"What !  have  I  had  a  stroke?"  said  Mr  Tulliver, 
anxiously,  looking  at  Mr  Glegg. 

"  A  fall  from  your  horse — shook  you  a  bit — that's 
all,  I  think,"  said  Mr  Glegg.  "  But  you'll  soon  get 
over  it,  let's  hope." 

Mr  Tulliver  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  bed-clothes,  and 
remained  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes.  A  new 
shadow  came  over  his  face.  He  looked  up  at 
Maggie  first,  and  said  in  a  lower  tone,  "  You  got 
the  letter,  then,  my  wench?" 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  said,  kissing  him  with  a  full 
heart.  She  felt  as  if  her  father  were  come  back  to 
her  from   the  dead,   and  her    yearning  to   show 
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Mm  how  she  had  always  loved  him  could  be  ful- 
filled. 

"Where's  your  mother?"  he  said,  so  preoccupied 
that  he  received  the  kiss  as  passively  as  some  quiet 
animal  mia-ht  have  received  it. 

"  She's  down-stairs  with  my  aunts,  father  :  shall 
I  fetch  her?" 

"  Ay,  ay :  poor  Bessy  ! "  and  his  eyes  turned  to- 
wards Tom  as  Maggie  left  the  room. 

"  You'll  have  to  take  care  of  'em  both  if  I  die, 
you  know,  Tom.  You'll  be  badly  off,  I  doubt.  But 
you  must  see  and  pay  everybody.  And  mind — 
there's  fifty  pound  o'  Luke's  as  I  put  into  the  busi- 
ness— he  gave  it  me  a  bit  at  a  time,  and  he's  got 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  You  must  pay  him  first 
thing." 

Uncle  Glegg  involuntarily  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  more  concerned  than  ever,  but  Tom  said 
firmly — 

"  Yes,  father.  And  haven't  you  a  note  from  my 
uncle  Moss  for  three  hundred  pounds  ?  We  came 
to  look  for  that.  What  do  you  wish  to  be  done 
about  it,  father?" 

"  Ah  !  I'm  glad  you  thought  o'  that  my  lad,"  said 
Mr  Tulliver.  "I  allays  meant  to  be  easy  about 
that   money,  because  o'  your  aunt.     You  mustn't 
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mind,  losing  the  money,  if  they  can't  pay  it — and 
it's  like  enough  they  can't.  The  note's  in  that  box, 
mind !  I  allays  meant  to  be  good  to  you,  Gritty," 
said  Mr  Tulliver,  turning  to  his  sister ;  "  but,  you 
know,  you  aggravated  me  when  you  would  have 
Moss." 

At  this  moment  Maggie  re-entered  with  her 
mother,  who  came  in  much  agitated  by  the  news 
that  her  husband  was  quite  himself  again. 

"  Well,  Bessy,"  he  said,  as  she  kissed  him,  "  you 
must  forgive  me  if  you're  worse  off  than  you  ever 
expected  to  be.  But  it's  the  fault  o'  the  law — it's 
none  o'  mine,"  he  added,  angrily.  "  It's  the  fault 
o'  raskills  !  Tom — you  mind  this  :  if  ever  you've 
got  the  chance,  you  make  Wakem  smart.  If  you 
don't,  you're  a  good-for-nothing  son.  You  might 
horse-whip  him — but  he'd  set  the  law  on  you — the 
law's  made  to  take  care  o'  raskills." 

Mr  Tulliver  was  getting  excited,  and  an  alarm- 
ing flush  was  on  his  face.  Mr  Glegg  wanted  to  say 
something  soothing,  but  he  was  prevented  by  Mr 
Tulliver's  speaking  again  to  his  wife.  "They'll 
make  a  shift  to  pay  everything,  Bessy,"  he  said, 
"  and  yet  leave  you  your  furniture ;  and  your 
sisters  '11  do  something  for  you  and  Tom  '11 

grow  up  though   what  he's   to  be  I  don't 
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know     .  .     I've    done   what  I   could     .  .     I've 
given  him  a  eddication  .  and  there's  the  little 

wench,  she'll  get  married  ....  but  it's  a  poor 
tale 

The  sanative  effect  of  the  strong  vibration  was 
exhausted,  and  with  the  last  words  the  poor  man 
fell  again,  rigid  and  insensible.  Though  this  was 
only  a  recurrence  of  what  had  happened  before,  it 
struck  all  present  as  if  it  had  been  death,  not  only 
from  its  contrast  with  the  completeness  of  the 
revival,  but  because  his  words  had  all  had  reference 
to  the  possibility  that  his  death  was  near.  But 
with  poor  Tulliver  death  was  not  to  be  a  leap: 
it  was  to  be  a  long  descent  under  thickening 
shadows. 

Mr  Turnbull  was  sent  for ;  but  when  he  heard 
what  had  passed,  he  said  this  complete  restoration, 
though  only  temporary,  was  a  hopeful  sign,  proving 
that  there  was  no  permanent  lesion  to  prevent  ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Among  the  threads  of  the  past  which  the  stricken 
man  had  gathered  up,  he  had  omitted  the  bill  of 
sale  ;  the  flash  of  memory  had  only  lit  up  prominent 
ideas,  and  he  sank  into  forgetfulness  again  with 
half  his  humiliation  unlearned 

But  Tom  was  clear  upon  two  points — that  his 
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uncle  Moss's  note  must  be  destroyed,  and  that 
Luke's  money  must  be  paid,  if  in  no  other  way,  out 
of  his  own  and  Maggie's  money  now  in  the  savings' 
bank.  There  were  subjects,  you  perceive,  on  which 
Tom  was  much  quicker  than  on  the  niceties  of 
classical  construction,  or  the  relations  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration. 


CHAPTER   V 

TOM  APPLIES  HIS  KNIFE  TO  THE  OYSTER. 

The  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock,  Tom  was  on  his  way 
to  St  Ogg's,  to  see  his  uncle  Deane,  who  was  to 
come  home  last  night,  his  aunt  had  said  ;  and  Tom 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  uncle  Deane  was  the 
right  person  to  ask  for  advice  about  getting  some 
employment.  He  was  in  a  great  way  of  business  ; 
he  had  not  the  narrow  notions  of  uncle  Glegg  ;  and 
he  had  risen  in  the  world  on  a  scale  of  advancement 
which  accorded  with  Tom's  ambition. 

It  was  a  dark,  chill,  misty  morning,  likely  to  end 
in  rain — one  of  those  mornings  when  even  happy 
people  take  refuge  in  their  hopes.  And  Tom  was 
very  unhappy  :  he  felt  the  humiliation  as  well  as 
the  prospective  hardships  of  his  lot  with  all  the 
keenness  of  a  proud  nature  ;  and  with  all  his  re- 
solute dutifulness  towards  his  father  there  mingled 
an  irrepressible  indignation  against  him  which  gave 
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misfortune  the  less  endurable  aspect  of  a  wrong. 
Since  these  were  the  consequences  of  going  to  law, 
his  father  was  really  blamable,  as  his  aunts  and 
uncles  had  always  said  he  was ;  and  it  was  a  sig- 
nificant indication  of  Tom's  character,  that  though 
he  thought  his  aunts  ought  to  do  something  more 
for  his  mother,  he  felt  nothing  like  Maggie's  violent 
resentment  against  them  for  showing  no  eager 
tenderness  and  generosity.  There  were  no  impulses 
in  Tom  that  led  him  to  expect  what  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  him  as  a  right  to  be  demanded.  Why 
should  people  give  away  their  money  plentifully  to 
those  who  had  not  taken  care  of  their  own  money  ? 
Tom  saw  some  justice  in  severity  ;  and  all  the  more, 
because  he  had  confidence  in  himself  that  he  should 
never  deserve  that  just  severity.  It  was  very  hard 
upon  him  that  he  should  be  put  at  this  disadvantage 
in  life  by  his  father's  want  of  prudence  ;  but  he 
was  not  going  to  complain  and  to  find  fault  with 
people  because  they  did  not  make  everything  easy 
for  him.  He  would  ask  no  one  to  help  him,  more 
than  to  give  him  work  and  pay  him  for  it.  Poor 
Tom  was  not  without  his  hopes  to  take  refuge  in 
under  the  chill  damp  imprisonment  of  the  De- 
cember fog  which  seemed  only  like  a  part  of  his 
home  troubles.     At  sixteen,  the  mind  that  has  the 
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strongest  affinity  for  fact  cannot  escape  illusion  and 
self-flattery  ;  and  Tom,  in  sketching  his  future,  had 
no  other  guide  in  arranging  his  facts  than  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  brave  self-reliance.  Both 
Mr  Glegg  and  Mr  Deane,  he  knew,  had  been  very 
poor  once  :  he  did  not  want  to  save  money  slowly 
and  retire  on  a  moderate  fortune  like  his  uncle 
Glegg,  but  he  would  be  like  his  uncle  Deane — get 
a  situation  in  some  great  house  of  business  and 
rise  fast.  He  had  scarcely  seen  anything  of  his 
uncle  Deane  for  the  last  three  years — the  two 
families  had  been  getting  wider  apart ;  but  for  this 
very  reason  Tom  was  the  more  hopeful  about 
applying  to  him.  His  uncle  Glegg,  he  felt  sure, 
would  never  encourage  any  spirited  project,  but  he 
had  a  vague  imposing  idea  of  the  resources  at  his 
uncle  Deane's  command.  He  had  heard  his  father 
say,  long  ago,  how  Deane  had  made  himself  so 
valuable  to  Guest  &  Co.  that  they  were  glad  enough 
to  offer  him  a  share  in  the  business  :  that  was  what 
Tom  resolved  he  would  do.  It  was  intolerable  to 
think  of  being  poor  and  looked  down  upon  all  one's 
life.  He  would  provide  for  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  make  every  one  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  high 
character.  He  leaped  over  the  years  in  this  way, 
and  in   the  haste  of  strong  purpose  and  strong 
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desire,  did  not  see  how  they  would  be  made  up  of 
slow  days,  hours,  and  minutes. 

By  the  time  he  had  crossed  the  stone  bridge  over 
the  Floss,  and  was  entering  St  Ogg's,  he  was  think- 
ing that  he  would  buy  his  father's  mill  and  land 
again  when  he  was  rich  enough,  and  improve  the 
house  and  live  there  :  he  should  prefer  it  to  any 
smarter,  newer  place,  and  he  could  keep  as  many 
horses  and  dogs  as  he  liked. 

Walking  along  the  street  with  a  firm,  rapid  step, 
at  this  point  in  his  reverie  he  was  startled  by 
some  one  who  had  crossed  without  his  notice,  and 
who  said  to  him  in  a  rough,  familiar  voice — 

"  Why,  Master  Tom,  how's  your  father  this 
morning?"  It  was  a  publican  of  St  Ogg's — one  or 
his  father's  customers. 

Tom  disliked  being  spoken  to  just  then  ;  but  he 
said  civilly,  "  He's  still  very  ill,  thank  you." 

"  Ay,  it's  been  a  sore  chance  for  you,  young  man, 
hasn't  it  ? — this  lawsuit  turning  out  against  him," 
said  the  publican,  with  a  confused  beery  idea  of 
being  good-natured. 

Tom  reddened  and  passed  on :  he  would  have 
felt  it  like  the  handling  of  a  bruise,  even  if  there 
had  been  the  most  polite  and  delicate  reference  to 
his  position. 
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"  That's  Tulliver's  son,"  said  the  publican  to  a 
grocer  standing  on  the  adjacent  door-step. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  grocer,  "  I  thought  I  knew  his 
features,  like.  He  takes  after  his  mother's  family  : 
she  was  a  Dodson.  He's  a  fine,  straight  youth  : 
what's  he  been  brought  up  to  ? " 

"  Oh  !  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  his  father's  cus- 
tomers, and  be  a  fine  gentleman — not  much  else, 
I  think." 

Tom,  roused  from  his  dream  of  the  future  to  a 
thorough  consciousness  of  the  present,  made  all  the 
greater  haste  to  reach  the  warehouse  offices  of  Guest 
&  Co.,  where  he  expected  to  find  his  uncle  Deane. 
But  this  was  Mr  Deane's  morning  at  the  bank,  a 
clerk  told  him,  with  some  contempt  for  his  ignor- 
ance :  Mr  Deane  was  not  to  be  found  in  Eiver 
Street  on  a  Thursday  morning. 

At  the  bank  Tom  was  admitted  into  the  private 
room  where  his  uncle  was,  immediately  after  send- 
ing in  his  name.  Mr  Deane  was  auditing  accounts ; 
but  he  looked  up  as  Tom  entered,  and,  putting  out 
his  hand,  said,  "  Well,  Tom,  nothing  fresh  the  matter 
at  home,  I  hope  ?     How's  your  father  ? " 

"  Much  the  same,  thank  you,  uncle,"  said  Tom, 
feeling  nervous.  "But  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
please,  when  you're  at  liberty." 
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"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Mr  Deane,  relapsing 
into  his  accounts,  in  which  he  and  the  managing- 
clerk  remained  so  absorbed  for  the  next  half-hour 
that  Tom  began  to  wonder  whether  he  should  have 
to  sit  in  this  way  till  the  bank  closed— there  seemed 
so  little  tendency  towards  a  conclusion  in  the  quiet 
monotonous  procedure  of  these   sleek,   prosperous 
men  of  business.     Would  his  uncle  give  him  a  place 
in  the  bank  ?  it  would  be  very  dull,  prosy  work,  he 
thought,  writing  there  for  ever  to  the  loud  ticking 
of  a  time-piece.     He  preferred  some  other  way  of 
getting  rich.     But  at  last  there  was  a  change  :  his 
uncle  took  a  pen  and  wrote  something  with  a  flourish 
at  the  end. 

"  You'll  just  step  up  to  Torry's  now,  Mr  Spence, 
will  you  ? "  said  Mr  Deane,  and  the  clock  suddenly 
became  less  loud  and  deliberate  in  Tom's  ears. 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  Mr  Deane,  when  they  were 
alone,  turning  his  substantial  person  a  little  in  his 
chair,  and  taking  out  his  snuff-box,  "what's  the 
business,  my  boy— what's  the  business?"  Mr  Deane, 
who  had  heard  from  his  wife  what  had  passed  the 
day  before,  thought  Tom  was  come  to  appeal  to  him 
for  some  means  of  averting  the  sale. 

"I  hope  you'll   excuse  me  for  troubling  you, 
uncle,"  said  Tom,  colouring,  but  speaking  in  a  tone 
VOL.  II.  E 
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which,  though  tremulous,  had  a  certain  proud  in- 
dependence in  it ;  "  but  I  thought  you  were  the  best 
person  to  advise  me  what  to  do." 

"  Ah  ? "  said  Mr  Deane,  reserving  his  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  looking  at  Tom  with  new  attention, 
"  let  us  hear." 

"  I  want  to  get  a  situation,  uncle,  so  that  I  may- 
earn  some  money,"  said  Tom,  who  never  fell  into 
circumlocution. 

"  A  situation  ?"  said  Mr  Deane,  and  then  took  his 
pinch  of  snuff  with  elaborate  justice  to  each  nostril. 
Tom  thought  snuff-taking  a  most  provoking  habit. 

"  Why,  let  me  see,  how  old  are  you  ? "  said  Mr 
Deane,  as  he  threw  himself  backward  again. 

"Sixteen — I  mean,  I  am  going  in  seventeen," 
said  Tom,  hoping  his  uncle  noticed  how  much  beard 
he  had. 

"  Let  me  see — your  father  had  some  notion  of 
making  you  an  engineer,  I  think  ?" 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  could  get  any  money  at  that 
for  a  long  while,  could  I  ?" 

"  That's  true  ;  but  people  don't  get  much  money 
at  anything,  my  boy,  when  they're  only  sixteen. 
You've  had  a  good  deal  of  schooling,  however :  I 
suppose  you're  pretty  well  up  in  accounts,  eh  ? 
You  understand  book-keeping  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  Tom,  rather  falteringly.  "  I  was  in 
Practice.  But  Mr  Stelling  says  I  write  a  good  hand, 
uncle.  That's  my  writing,"  added  Tom,  laying  on 
the  table  a  copy  of  the  list  he  had  made  yesterday. 

"  Ah  !  that's  good,  that's  good.  But,  you  see,  the 
best  hand  in  the  world  '11  not  get  you  a  better  place 
than  a  copying-clerk's,  if  you  know  nothing  of  book- 
keeping— nothing  of  accounts.  And  a  copying - 
clerk's  a  cheap  article.  But  what  have  you  been 
learning  at  school,  then  ? " 

Mr  Deane  had  not  occupied  himself  with  methods 
of  education,  and  had  no  precise  conception  of  what 
went  forward  in  expensive  schools. 

"We  learned  Latin,"  said  Tom,  pausing  a  little 
between  each  item,  as  if  he  were  turning  over  the 
books  in  his  school-desk  to  assist  his  memory — "  a 
good  deal  of  Latin  ;  and  the  last  year  I  did  Themes, 
one  week  in  Latin  and  one  in  English  ;  and  Greek 
and  Roman  History ;  and  Euclid ;  and  I  began 
Algebra,  but  I  left  it  off  again  ;  and  we  had  one 
day  every  week  for  Arithmetic.  Then  I  used  to  have 
drawing-lessons ;  and  there  were  several  other  books 
we  either  read  or  learned  out  of,  English  Poetry, 
and  Horse  Paulinse,  and  Blair's  Ehetoric,  the  last 
Half." 

Mr  Deane  tapped  his  snuff-box  again,  and  screwed 
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up  his  mouth  :  he  felt  in  the  position  of  many  estim- 
able persons  when  they  had  read  the  New  Tariff, 
and  found  how  many  commodities  were  imported  of 
which  they  knew  nothing :  like  a  cautious  man  of 
business,  he  was  not  going  to  speak  rashly  of  a  raw 
material  in  which  he  had  had  no  experience.  But 
the  presumption  was,  that  if  it  had  been  good  for 
anything,  so  successful  a  man  as  himself  would  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of  it.  About  Latin  he  had  an 
opinion,  and  thought  that  in  case  of  another  war, 
since  people  would  no  longer  wear  hair-powder,  it 
would  be  well  to  put  a  tax  upon  Latin,  as  a  luxury 
much  run  upon  by  the  higher  classes,  and  not  telling 
at  all  on  the  ship-owning  department.  But,  for 
what  he  knew,  the  Horas  Paulinse  might  be  some- 
thing less  neutral.  On  the  whole,  this  list  of  acquire- 
ments gave  him  a  sort  of  repulsion  towards  poor 
Tom. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  rather  a  cold,  sardonic 
tone,  "  you've  had  three  years  at  these  things — you 
must  be  pretty  strong  in  'em.  Hadn't  you  better 
take  up  some  line  where  they'll  come  in  handy?" 
Tom  coloured,  and  burst  out,  with  new  energy — 
"  I'd  rather  not  have  any  employment  of  that 
sort,  uncle.  I  don't  like  Latin  and  those  things.  I 
don't  know  what  I  could  do  with  them  unless  I 
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went  as  usher  in  a  school ;  and  I  don't  know  them 
well  enough  for  that :  besides,  I  would  as  soon  carry 
a  pair  of  panniers.  I  don't  want  to  be  that  sort  of 
person.  I  should  like  to  enter  into  some  business 
where  I  can  get  on — a  manly  business,  where  I 
should  have  to  look  after  things,  and  get  credit  for 
what  I  did.  And  I  shall  want  to  keep  my  mother 
and  sister." 

"Ah,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr  Deane,  with 
that  tendency  to  repress  youthful  hopes  which 
stout  and  successful  men  of  fifty  find  one  of  their 
easiest  duties,  "  that's  sooner  said  than  done — sooner 
said  than  dene." 

"  But  didn't  you  get  on  in  that  way,  uncle  ?"  said 
Tom,  a  little  irritated  that  Mr  Deane  did  not  enter 
more  rapidly  into  his  views.  "  I  mean,  didn't  you 
rise  from  one  place  to  another  through  your  abilities 
and  good  conduct?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Mr  Deane,  spreading  himself 
in  his  chair  a  little,  and  entering  with  great  readi- 
ness into  a  retrospect  of  his  own  career.  "  But  I'll 
tell  you  how  I  got  on.  It  wasn't  by  getting  astride 
a  stick,  and  thinking  it  would  turn  into  a  horse 
if  I  sat  on  it  long  enough.  I  kept  my  eyes  and 
ears  open,  sir,  and  I  wasn't  too  fond  of  my  own 
back,  and  I  made  my  master's  interest  my  own. 
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Why,  with  only  looking  into  what  went  on  in  the 
mill,  I  found  out  how  there  was  a  waste  of  five 
hundred  a-year  that  might  be  hindered.  Why,  sir, 
I  hadn't  more  schooling  to  begin  with  than  a  charity 
boy  ;  but  I  saw  pretty  soon  that  I  couldn't  get  on 
far  without  mastering  accounts,  and  I  learned  'em 
between  working  hours,  after  I'd  been  unlading. 
Look  here."  Mr  Deane  opened  a  book,  and  pointed 
to  the  page.  "  I  write  a  good  hand  enough,  and  I'll 
match  anybody  at  all  sorts  of  reckoning  by  the  head, 
and  I  got  it  all  by  hard  work,  and  paid  for  it  out  of 
my  own  earnings — often  out  of  my  own  dinner  and 
supper.  And  I  looked  into  the  nature  of  all  the 
things  we  had  to  do  with  in  the  business,  and  picked 
up  knowledge  as  I  went  about  my  work,  and  turned 
it  over  in  my  head.  Why,  I'm  no  mechanic — I 
never  pretended  to  be — but  I've  thought  of  a  thing 
or  two  that  the  mechanics  never  thought  of,  and  it's 
made  a  fine  difference  in  our  returns.  And  there 
isn't  an  article  shipped  or  unshipped  at  our  wharf 
but  I  know  the  quality  of  it.  If  I  got  places,  sir,  it 
was  because  I  made  myself  fit  for  'em.  If  you  want 
to  slip  into  a  round  hole,  you  must  make  a  ball  of 
yourself — that's  where  it  is." 

Mr  Deane  tapped  his  box  again.     He  had  been 
led  on  by  pure  enthusiasm  in  his  subject,  and  had 
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really  forgotten  what  bearing  this  retrospective  sur- 
vey had  on  his  listener.  He  had  found  occasion  for 
saying  the  same  thing  more  than  once  before,  and 
was  not  distinctly  aware  that  he  had  not  his  port- 
wine  before  him. 

"Well,  uncle,"  said  Tom,  with  a  slight  complaint 
in  his  tone,  "  that's  what  I  should  like  to  do.  Can't 
I  get  on  in  the  same  way  ?" 

"  In  the  same  way?"  said  Mr  Deane,  eyeing  Tom 
with  quiet  deliberation.  "There  go  two  or  three 
questions  to  that,  Master  Tom.  That  depends  on 
what  sort  of  material  you  are,  to  begin  with,  and 
whether  you've  been  put  into  the  right  mill.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Your  poor  father  went  the 
wrong  way  to  work  in  giving  you  an  education.  It 
wasn't  my  business,  and  I  didn't  interfere :  but  it 
is  as  I  thought  it  would  be.  You've  had  a  sort  of 
learning  that's  all  very  well  for  a  young  fellow  like 
our  Mr  Stephen  Guest,  who'll  have  nothing  to  do 
but  sign  cheques  all  his  life,  and  may  as  well 
have  Latin  inside  his  head  as  any  other  sort  of 
stuffing." 

"  But,  uncle/'  said  Tom,  earnestly,  "  I  don't  see 
why  the  Latin  need  hinder  me  from  getting  on  in 
business.  I  shall  soon  forget  it  all :  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.     I  had  to  do  my  lessons  at  school; 
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but  I  always  thought  they'd  never  be  of  any  use  to 
me  afterwards — I  didn't  care  about  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Mr  Deane ; 
"  but  it  doesn't  alter  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Your 
Latin  and  rigmarole  may  soon  diy  off  you,  but 
you'll  be  but  a  bare  stick  after  that.  Besides,  it's 
whitened  your  hands  and  taken  the  rough  work  out 
of  you.  And  what  do  you  know  ?  Why,  you  know 
nothing  about  book-keeping,  to  begin  with,  and  not 
so  much  of  reckoning  as  a  common  shopman.  You'll 
have  to  begin  at  a  low  round  of  the  ladder,  let  me 
tell  you,  if  you  mean  to  get  on  in  life.  It's  no  use 
forgetting  the  education  your  father's  been  paying 
for,  if  you  don't  give  yourself  a  new  un." 

Tom  bit  his  lips  hard  ;  he  felt  as  if  the  tears  were 
rising,  and  he  would  rather  die  than  let  them. 

"  You  want  me  to  help  you  to  a  situation,"  Mr 
Deane  went  on ;  "  well,  I've  no  fault  to  find  with 
that.  I'm  willing  to  do  something  for  you.  But 
you  youngsters  nowadays  think  you're  to  begin  with 
living  well  and  working  easy :  you've  no  notion  of 
running  afoot  before  you  get  on  horseback.  Now, 
you  must  remember  what  you  are — you're  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  trained  to  nothing  particular.  There's  heaps 
of  your  sort,  like  so  many  pebbles,  made  to  fit  in 
nowhere.     Well,  you  might  be  apprenticed  to  some 
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business — a  chemist's  and  druggist's  perhaps  :  your 
Latin  might  come  in  a  bit  there  " 

Tom  was  going  to  speak,  but  Mr  Deane  put  up 
his  hand,  and  said — 

"  Stop !  hear  what  I've  got  to  say.  You  don't 
want  to  be  a  "prentice — I  know,  I  know — you  want 
to  make  more  haste — and  you  don't  want  to  stand 
behind  a  counter.  But  if  you're  a  copying-clerk, 
you'll  have  to  stand  behind  a  desk,  and  stare  at 
your  ink  and  paper  all  day :  there  isn't  much  out- 
look there,  and  you  won't  be  much  wiser  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  The  world  isn't 
made  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  if  you're  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  young  man,  you  must  know  what  the 
world's  made  of.  Now  the  best  chance  for  you  'ud 
be  to  have  a  place  on  a  wharf,  or  in  a  warehouse, 
where  you'd  learn  the  smell  of  things — but  you 
wouldn't  like  that,  I'll  be  bound;  you'd  have  to 
stand  cold  and  wet,  and  be  shouldered  about  by 
rough  fellows.   You're  too  fine  a  gentleman  for  that." 

Mr  Deane  paused  and  looked  hard  at  Tom,  who 
certainly  felt  some  inward  struggle  before  he  could 
reply. 

"  I  would  rather  do  what  will  be  best  for  me  in 
the  end,  sir :  I  wotild  put  up  with  what  was  dis- 
agreeable." 
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"  That's  well,  if  you  can  carry  it  out.  But  you 
must  remember  it  isn't  only  laying  hold  of  a  rope — 
you  must  go  on  pulling.  It's  the  mistake  you  lads 
make  that  have  got  nothing  either  in  your  brains  or 
your  pocket,  to  think  you've  got  a  better  start  in 
the  world  if  you  stick  yourselves  in  a  place  where 
you  can  keep  your  coats  clean,  and  have  the  shop- 
wenches  take  you  for  fine  gentlemen.  That  wasn't 
the  way  I  started,  young  man  :  when  I  was  sixteen, 
my  jacket  smelt  of  tar,  and  I  wasn't  afraid  of  hand- 
ling cheeses.  That's  the  reason  I  can  wear  good 
broadcloth  now,  and  have  my  legs  under  the 
same  table  with  the  heads  of  the  best  firms  in 
St  Ogg's." 

Uncle  Deane  tapped  his  box,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
pand a  little  under  his  waistcoat  and  gold  chain,  as 
he  squared  his  shoulders  in  the  chair. 

"  Is  there  any  place  at  liberty  that  you  know  of 
now,  uncle,  that  I  should  do  for  ?  I  should  like  to 
set  to  work  at  once,"  said  Tom,  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  his  voice. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit ;  we  mustn't  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  if  I  put 
you  in  a  place  you're  a  bit  young  for,  because  you 
happen  to  be  my  nephew,  I  shall  be  responsible  for 
you.     And  there's  no  better  reason,  you  know,  than 
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your  being  my  nephew  ;  because  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  you're  good  for  anything." 

"  I  hope  I  should  never  do  you  any  discredit, 
uncle,"  said  Tom,  hurt,  as  all  boys  are  at  the  state- 
ment of  the  unpleasant  truth  that  people  feel  no 
ground  for  trusting  them.  "  I  care  about  my  own 
credit  too  much  for  that." 

"  Well  done,  Tom,  well  done  !  That's  the  right 
spirit,  and  I  never  refuse  to  help  anybody,  if  they've 
a  mind  to  do  themselves  justice.  There's  a  young 
man  of  two-and-twenty  I've  got  my  eye  on  now. 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  that  young  man — he's  got 
some  pith  in  him.  But  then,  you  see,  he's  made 
good  use  of  his  time — a  first-rate  calculator — can 
tell  you  the  cubic  contents  of  anything  in  no  time, 
and  put  me  up  the  other  day  to  a  new  market  for 
Swedish  bark ;  he's  uncommonly  knowing  in  manu- 
factures, that  young  fellow." 

"  I'd  better  set  about  learning  book  -  keeping, 
hadn't  I,  uncle  ? "  said  Tom,  anxious  to  prove  his 
readiness  to  exert  himself. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  can't  do  amiss  there.     But 
ah,  Spence,  you're  back  again.     Well,  Tom,  there's 
nothing  more  to  be  said  just  now,  I  think,  and  I 
must  go  to  business  again.     Good-by.     Remember 
me  to  your  mother." 
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Mr  Deane  put  out  his  hand,  with  an  air  of 
friendly  dismissal,  and  Tom  had  not  courage  to  ask 
another  question,  especially  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Spence.  So  he  went  out  again  into  the  cold  damp 
air.  He  had  to  call  at  his  uncle  Glegg's  about  the 
money  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  by  the  time  he  set 
out  again,  the  mist  had  thickened,  and  he  could  not 
see  very  far  before  him  ;  but  going  along  Biver  Street 
again,  he  was  startled,  when  he  was  within  two 
yards  of  the  projecting  side  of  a  shop  window,  by 
the  words  "  Dorlcote  Mill "  in  large  letters  on  a 
hand-bill,  placed  as  if  on  purpose  to  stare  at  him 
It  was  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  to  take  place  the 
next  week — it  was  a  reason  for  hurrying  faster  out 
of  the  town. 

Poor  Tom  formed  no  visions  of  the  distant  future 
as  he  made  his  way  homeward  ;  he  only  felt  that  the 
present  was  very  hard.  It  seemed  a  wrong  towards 
him  that  his  uncle  Deane  had  no  confidence  in  him 
— did  not  see  at  once  that  he  should  acquit  himself 
well,  which  Tom  himself  was  as  certain  of  as  of  the 
daylight.  Apparently  he,  Tom  Tulliver,  was  likely 
to  be  held  of  small  account  in  the  world,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  felt  a  sinking  of  heart  under  the 
sense  that  he  really  was  very  ignorant,  and  could  do 
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very  little.  Who  was  that  enviable  young  man, 
that  could  tell  the  cubic  contents  of  things  in  no 
time,  and  make  suggestions  about  Swedish  bark? 
Swedish  bark !  Tom  had  been  used  to  be  so  entirely 
satisfied  with  himself  in  spite  of  his  breaking  down 
in  a  demonstration,  and  construing  nunc  Mas  pro- 
mite  vires,  as  "  now  promise  those  men  ;"  but  now 
he  suddenly  felt  at  a  disadvantage,  because  he  knew 
less  than  some  one  else  knew.  There  must  be  a 
world  of  things  connected  with  that  Swedish  bark, 
which,  if  he  only  knew  them,  might  have  helped  him 
to  get  on.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  to  make 
a  figure  with  a  spirited  horse  and  a  new  saddle. 

Two  hours  ago,  as  Tom  was  walking  to  St  Ogg's, 
he  saw  the  distant  future  before  him,  as  he  might 
have  seen  a  tempting  stretch  of  smooth  sandy  beach 
beyond  a  belt  of  flinty  shingles  ;  he  was  on  the 
grassy  bank  then,  and  thought  the  shingles  might 
soon  be  passed.  But  now  his  feet  were  on  the 
sharp  stones  ;  the  belt  of  shingles  had  widened,  and 
the  stretch  of  sand  had  dwindled  into  narrowness. 

"  What  did  my  uncle  Deane  say,  Tom  ? "  said 
Maggie,  putting  her  arm  through  Tom's  as  he  was 
warming  himself  rather  drearily  by  the  kitchen  fire. 
"  Did  he  say  he  would  give  you  a  situation  ? " 
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"No,  lie  didn't  say  that.  He  didn't  quite  promise 
me  anything  ;  he  seemed  to  think  I  couldn't  have 
a  very  good  situation.     I'm  too  young." 

"  But  didn't  he  speak  kindly,  Tom  ? " 

"  Kindly  ?  Pooh  !  what's  the  use  of  talking  about 
that  ?  I  wouldn't  care  about  his  speaking  kindly,  if 
I  could  get  a  situation.  But  it's  such  a  nuisance  and 
bother — I've  been  at  school  all  this  while  learning 
Latin  and  things — not  a  bit  of  good  to  me — and 
now  my  uncle  says,  I  must  set  about  learning  book- 
keeping and  calculation,  and  those  things.  He 
seems  to  make  out  I'm  good  for  nothing." 

Tom's  mouth  twitched  with  a  bitter  expression 
as  he  looked  at  the  fire. 

"  O  what  a  pity  we  haven't  got  Dominie  Samp- 
son," said  Maggie,  who  couldn't  help  mingling  some 
gaiety  with  their  sadness.  "  If  he  had  taught  me 
book-keeping  by  double  entry  and  after  the  Italian 
method,  as  he  did  Lucy  Bertram,  I  could  teach 
you,  Tom." 

"  You  teach  !  Yes,  I  daresay.  That's  always  the 
tone  you  take,"  said  Tom. 

"  Dear  Tom  !  I  was  only  joking,"  said  Maggie, 
putting  her  cheek  against  his  coat  sleeve. 

"  But  it's  always  the  same,  Maggie,"  said  Tom, 
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with  the  little  frown  he  put  on  when  he  was 
about  to  be  justifiably  severe.  "  You're  always 
setting  yourself  up  above  me  and  every  one  else, 
and  I've  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it  several  times. 
You  ought  not  to  have  spoken  as  you  did  to  my 
uncles  and  aunts — you  should  leave  it  to  me  to 
take  care  of  my  mother  and  you,  and  not  put  your- 
self forward.  You  think  you  know  better  than 
any  one,  but  you're  almost  always  wrong.  I  can 
judge  much  better  than  you  can." 

Poor  Tom  !  he  had  just  come  from  being  lectured 
and  made  to  feel  his  inferiority  :  the  reaction  of  his 
strong,  self-asserting  nature  must  take  place  some- 
how ;  and  here  was  a  case  in  which  he  could  justly 
show  himself  dominant.  Maggie's  cheek  flushed 
and  her  lip  quivered  with  conflicting  resentment 
and  affection,  and  a  certain  awe  as  well  as  admir- 
ation of  Tom's  firmer  and  more  effective  character. 
She  did  not  answer  immediately  ;  very  angry  words 
rose  to  her  lips,  but  they  were  driven  back  again, 
and  she  said  at  last — 

"  You  often  think  I'm  conceited,  Tom,  when  I 
don't  mean  what  I  say  at  all  in  that  way.  I  don't 
mean  to  put  myself  above  you — I  know  you  be- 
haved better  than  I  did  yesterday.  But  you  are 
always  so  harsh  to  me,  Tom." 
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With  the  last  words  the  resentment  was  rising 
again. 

"  No,  I'm  not  harsh,"  said  Tom,  with  severe 
decision.  "  I'm  always  kind  to  you  ;  and  so  I  shall 
be  :  I  shall  always  take  care  of  you.  But  you  must 
mind  what  I  say." 

Their  mother  came  in  now,  and  Maggie  rushed 
away,  that  her  burst  of  tears,  which  she  felt  must 
come,  might  not  happen  till  she  was  safe  up- 
stairs. They  were  very  bitter  tears :  everybody  in 
the  world  seemed  so  hard  and  unkind  to  Maggie : 
there  was  no  indulgence,  no  fondness,  such  as  she 
imagined  when  she  fashioned  the  world  afresh  in 
her  own  thoughts.  In  books  there  were  people 
who  were  always  agreeable  or  tender,  and  delighted 
to  do  things  that  made  one  happy,  and  who  did  not 
show  their  kindness  by  finding  fault.  The  world 
outside  the  books  was  not  a  happy  one,  Maggie 
felt :  it  seemed  to  be  a  world  where  people  be- 
haved the  best  to  those  they  did  not  pretend  to 
love,  and  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  And  if  life 
had  no  love  in  it,  what  else  was  there  for  Maggie  ? 
Nothing  but  poverty  and  the  companionship  of 
her  mother's  narrow  griefs — perhaps  of  her  father's 
heart-cutting   childish   dependence.      There  is  no 
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hopelessness  so  sad  as  that  of  early  youth,  when 
the  soul  is  made  up  of  wants,  and  has  no  long 
memories,  no  superadded  life  in  the  life  of  others ; 
though  we  who  look  on  think  lightly  of  such  pre- 
mature despair,  as  if  our  vision  of  the  future 
lightened  the  blind  sufferer's  present. 

Maggie  in  her  brown  frock,  with  her  eyes  red- 
dened and  her  heavy  hair  pushed  back,  looking 
from  the  bed  where  her  father  lay,  to  the  dull  walls 
of  this  sad  chamber  which  was  the  centre  of  her 
world,  was  a  creature  full  of  eager,  passionate  long- 
ings for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  glad  ;  thirsty 
for  all  knowledge ;  with  an  ear  straining  after 
dreamy  music  that  died  away  and  would  not  come 
near  to  her  ;  with  a  blind,  unconscious  yearning  for 
something  that  would  link  together  the  wonderful 
impressions  of  this  mysterious  life,  and  give  her 
soul  a  sense  of  home  in  it. 

No  wonder,  when  there  is  this  contrast  between 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  that  painful  collisions 
come  of  it. 


vol.  n.  i" 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TENDING    TO    REFUTE     THE     POPULAR    PREJUDICE 
AGAINST  THE  PRESENT   OP  A  POCKET-KNIFE. 

In  that  dark  time  of  December,  the  sale  of  the 
household  furniture  lasted  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  second  day.  Mr  Tulliver,  who  had  begun,  in 
his  intervals  of  consciousness,  to  manifest  an  irri- 
tability which  often  appeared  to  have  as  a  direct 
effect  the  recurrence  of  spasmodic  rigidity  and 
insensibility,  had  lain  in  this  living  death  through- 
out the  critical  hours  when  the  noise  of  the  sale 
came  nearest  to  his  chamber.  Mr  Turnbull  had 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  less  risk  to  let  him 
remain  where  he  was,  than  to  move  him  to  Luke's 
cottage — a  plan  which  the  good  Luke  had  proposed 
to  Mrs  Tulliver,  thinking  it  would  be  very  bad  if 
the  master  were  "  to  waken  up"  at  the  noise  of 
the  sale  ;  and  the  wife  and  children  had  sat  im- 
prisoned in  the  silent  chamber,  watching  the  large 
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prostrate  figure  on  the  bed,  and  trembling  lest  the 
blank  face  should  suddenly  show  some  response  to 
the  sounds  which  fell  on  their  own  ears  with  such 
obstinate,  painful  repetition. 

But  it  was  over  at  last — that  time  of  importu- 
nate certainty  and  eye-straining  suspense.  The  sharp 
sound  of  a  voice,  almost  as  metallic  as  the  rap  that 
followed  it,  had  ceased ;  the  tramping  of  footsteps  on 
the  gravel  had  died  out.  Mrs  Tulliver's  blond  face 
seemed  aged  ten  years  by  the  last  thirty  hours  :  the 
poor  woman's  mind  had  been  busy  divining  when 
her  favourite  things  were  being  knocked  down 
by  the  terrible  hammer ;  her  heart  had  been  flut- 
tering at  the  thought  that  first  one  thing  and  then 
another  had  gone  to  be  identified  as  hers  in  the 
hateful  publicity  of  the  Golden  Lion ;  and  all  the 
while  she  had  to  sit  and  make  no  sign  of  this  in- 
ward agitation.  Such  things  bring  lines  in  well- 
rounded  faces,  and  broaden  the  streaks  of  white 
among  the  hairs  that  once  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  dipped  in  pure  sunshine.  Already,  at  three 
o'clock,  Kezia,  the  good-hearted,  bad-tempered  house- 
maid, who  regarded  all  people  that  came  to  the  sale 
as  her  personal  enemies,  the  dirt  on  whose  feet  was 
of  a  peculiarly  vile  quality,  had  begun  to  scrub  and 
swill  with  an  energy  much  assisted  by  a  continual 
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low  muttering  against  "folks  as  came  to  buy  up 
other  folks's  things,"  and  made  light  of  "  scrazing  " 
the  tops  of  mahogany  tables  over  which  better  folks 
than  themselves  had  had  to — suffer  a  waste  of 
tissue  through  evaporation.  She  was  not  scrub- 
bing indiscriminately,  for  there  would  be  further 
dirt  of  the  same  atrocious  kind  made  by  people 
who  had  still  to  fetch  away  their  purchases :  but 
she  was  bent  on  bringing  the  parlour,  where  that 
"pipe-smoking  pig"  the  bailiff  had  sat,  to  such  an 
appearance  of  scant  comfort  as  could  be  given  to 
it  by  cleanliness,  and  the  few  articles  of  furniture 
bought  in  for  the  family.  Her  mistress  and  the 
young  folks  should  have  their  tea  in  it  that  night, 
Kezia  was  determined. 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  near  the 
usual  tea-time,  when  she  came  up-stairs  and  said 
that  Master  Tom  was  wanted.  The  person  who 
wanted  him  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  first 
moments,  by  the  imperfect  fire  and  candle-light, 
Tom  had  not  even  an  indefinite  sense  of  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rather  broad-set  but  active 
figure,  perhaps  two  years  older  than  himself,  that 
looked  at  him  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  set  in  a  disc 
of  freckles,  and  pulled  some  curly  red  locks  with  a 
strong  intention  of  respect.     A  low-crowned  oil- 
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skin-covered  hat,  and  a  certain  shiny  deposit  of 
dirt  on  the  rest  of  the  costume,  as  of  tablets  pre- 
pared for  writing  upon,  suggested  a  calling  that 
had  to  do  with  boats ;  but  this  did  not  help  Tom's 
memory. 

"  Sarvant,  Mister  Tom,"  said  he  of  the  red  locks, 
with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  break  through  a 
self-imposed  air  of  melancholy.  "You  don'  know 
me  again,  I  doubt,"  he  went  on,  as  Tom  continued 
to  look  at  him  inquiringly  ;  "  but  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
you  by  yourself  a  bit,  please." 

"  There's  a  fire  i'  the  parlour,  Master  Tom,"  said 
Kezia,  who  objected  to  leaving  the  kitchen  in  the 
crisis  of  toasting. 

"  Come  this  way,  then,"  said  Tom,  wondering  if 
this  young  fellow  belonged  to  Guest  &  Co.'s  Wharf; 
for  his  imagination  ran  continually  towards  that 
particular  spot,  and  uncle  Deane  might  any  time  be 
sending  for  him  to  say  that  there  was  a  situation  at 
liberty. 

The  bright  fire  in  the  parlour  was  the  only  light 
that  showed  the  few  chairs,  the  bureau,  the  carpet- 
less  floor,  and  the  one  table — no,  not  the  one 
table :  there  was  a  second  table  in  a  corner,  with 
a  large  Bible  and  a  few  other  books  upon  it.  It 
was  this  new  strange  bareness  that  Tom  felt  first, 
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before  lie  thought  of  looking  again  at  the  face 
which  was  also  lit  up  by  the  fire,  and  which  stole  a 
half-shy,  questioning  glance  at  him  as  the  entirely 
strange  voice  said — 

"  Why !  you  don't  remember  Bob,  then,  as  you 
gen  the  pocket-knife,  Mr  Tom  ?" 

The  rough-handled  pocket-knife  was  taken  out 
in  the  same  moment,  and  the  largest  blade  opened 
by  way  of  irresistible  demonstration. 

"What!  Bob  Jakin?"  said  Tom— not  with  any 
cordial  delight,  for  he  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  that 
early  intimacy  symbolised  by  the  pocket-knife,  and 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  Bob's  motives  for  recalling  it 
were  entirely  admirable. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bob  Jakin — if  Jakin  it  must  be,  'cause 
there's  so  many  Bobs,  as  you  went  arter  the  squerrils 
with,  that  day  as  I  plumped  right  down  from  the 
bough,  and  bruised  my  shins  a  good  un — but  I  got 
the  squerril  tight  for  all  that,  an'  a  scratter  it 
was.  An'  this  littlish  blade's  broke,  you  see,  but 
I  wouldn't  hev  a  new  un  put  in,  'cause  they  might 
be  cheatin'  me  an'  givin'  me  another  knife  istid, 
for  there  isn't  such  a  blade  i'  the  country — it's  got 
used  to  my  hand,  like.  An'  there  was  niver  no- 
body else  gen  me  nothin'  but  what  I  got  by  my 
own  sharpness,  only  you,  Mr  Tom  ;  if  it  wasn't  Bill 
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Fawks  as  gen  me  the  terrier  pup  istid  o'  drowndin' 
it,  an'  I  had  to  jaw  him  a  good  un  afore  he'd  give 
it  me." 

Bob  spoke  with  a  sharp  and  rather  treble  volu- 
bility, and  got  through  his  long  speech  with  sur- 
prising despatch,  giving  the  blade  of  his  knife  an 
affectionate  rub  on  his  sleeve  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. 

"Well,  Bob,"  said  Tom,  with  a  slight  air  of 
patronage,  the  foregoing  reminiscences  having  dis- 
posed him  to  be  as  friendly  as  was  becoming, 
though  there  was  no  part  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Bob  that  he  remembered  better  than  the  cause  of 
their  parting  quarrel ;  "  is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

"  Why,  no,  Mr  Tom,"  answered  Bob,  shutting  up 
his  knife  with  a  click  and  returning  it  to  his  pocket, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  something  else. 
"  I  shouldn't  ha'  come  back  upon  you  now  ye're  i' 
trouble,  an'  folks  say  as  the  master,  as  I  used  to 
frighten  the  birds  for,  an'  he  flogged  me  a  bit  for 
fun  when  he  catched  me  eatin'  the  turnip,  as  they 
say  he'll  niver  lift  up  his  yead  no  more — I  shouldn't 
ha'  come  now  to  ax  you  to  gi'  me  another  knife, 
'cause  you  gen  me  one  afore.  If  a  chap  gives  me 
one  black  eye,  that's  enough  for  me :  I  shan't  ax 
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him  for  another  afore  I  sarve  him  out ;  an'  a  good 
turn's  worth  as  much  as  a  bad  un,  anyhow.  I  shall 
niver  grow  down'ards  again,  Mr  Tom,  an'  you  war 
the  little  chap  as  I  liked  the  best  when  I  war  a  little 
chap,  for  all  you  leathered  me,  and  wouldn't  look 
at  me  again.  There's  Dick  Brumby,  there,  I  could 
leather  him  as  much  as  I'd  a  mind  ;  but  lors !  you 
get  tired  o'  leatherin'  a  chap  when  you  can  niver 
make  him  see  what  you  want  him  to  shy  at.  I'n 
seen  chaps  as  'ud  stand  starin'  at  a  bough  till  their 
eyes  shot  out,  afore  they'd  see  as  a  bird's  tail  warn't 
a  leaf.  It's  poor  work  goin'  wi'  such  raff — but  you 
war  allays  a  rare  un  at  shying,  Mr  Tom,  an'  I  could 
trusten  to  you  for  droppin'  down  wi?  your  stick  in 
the  nick  o'  time  at  a  runnin'  rat,  or  a  stoat,  or  that, 
when  I  war  a-beatin'  the  bushes." 

Bob  had  drawn  out  a  dirty  canvass  bag,  and 
would  perhaps  not  have  paused  just  then  if  Maggie 
had  not  entered  the  room  and  darted  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  curiosity  at  him,  whereupon  he  pulled  his 
red  locks  again  with  due  respect.  But  the  next 
moment  the  sense  of  the  altered  room  came  upon 
Maggie  with  a  force  that  overpowered  the  thought 
of  Bob's  presence.  Her  eyes  had  immediately  glanced 
from  him  to  the  place  where  the  bookcase  had  hung ; 
there  was  nothing  now  but  the  oblong  unfaded  space 
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on  the  wall,  and  below  it  the  small  table  with  the 
Bible  and  the  few  other  books. 

"  0  Tom,"  she  burst  out,  clasping  her  hands, 
"  where  are  the  books  ?  I  thought  my  uncle  Glegg 
said  he  would  buy  them — didn't  he  ? — are  those  all 
they've  left  us  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so/'  said  Tom,  with  a  sort  of  desper- 
ate indifference.  "Why  should  they  buy  many 
books  when  they  bought  so  little  furniture  ? " 

"  0  but,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  as  she  rushed  up  to  the  table  to  see  what 
books  had  been  rescued.  "  Our  dear  old  Pilgrim's 
Progress  that  you  coloured  with  your  little  paints ; 
and  that  picture  of  Pilgrim  with  a  mantle  on,  look- 
ing just  like  a  turtle — 0  dear  !  "  Maggie  went  on, 
half  sobbing  as  she  turned  over  the  few  books.  "  I 
thought  we  should  never  part  with  that  while  we 
lived — everything  is  going  away  from  us — the  end 
of  our  lives  will  have  nothing  in  it  like  the  begin- 
ning ! " 

Maggie  turned  away  from  the  table  and  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  with  the  big  tears  ready  to  roll 
down  her  cheeks — quite  blinded  to  the  presence  of 
Bob,  who  was  looking  at  her  with  the  pursuant  gaze 
of  an  intelligent  dumb  animal,  with  perceptions  more 
perfect  than  his  comprehension. 
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"  Well,  Bob,"  said  Tom,  feeling  that  the  subject 
of  the  books  was  unseasonable,  "  I  suppose  you  just 
came  to  see  me  because  we're  in  trouble?  That  was 
very  good-natured  of  you" 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  Master  Tom,"  said  Bob, 
beginning  to  untwist  his  canvass  bag.  "  You  see,  I'n 
been  with  a  barge  this  two  'ear — that's  how  I'n  been 
gettin'  my  livin' — if  it  wasn't  when  I  was  tentin' 
the  furnace,  between  whiles,  at  Torry's  mill.  But  a 
fortni't  ago  I'd  a  rare  bit  o'  luck — I  allays  thought 
I  was  a  lucky  chap,  for  I  niver  set  a  trap  but  what 
I  catched  so'thing ;  but  this  wasn't  a  trap,  it  was 
a  fire  i'  Torry's  mill,  an'  I  doused  it,  else  it  'ud  ha' 
set  th'  oil  alight,  an'  the  genelman  gen  me  ten  suv- 
reigns — he  gen  me  'em  himself  last  week.  An'  he 
said  first,  I  was  a  sperrited  chap — but  I  knowed  that 
afore — but  then  he  outs  wi'  the  ten  suvreigns,  an' 
that  war  summat  new.  Here  they  are — all  but 
one  !"  Here  Bob  emptied  the  canvass  bag  on  the 
table.  "  An'  when  I'd  got  'em,  my  head  was  all  of 
a  boil  like  a  kettle  o'  broth,  thinkin'  what  sort  o' 
life  I  should  take  to — for  there  war  a  many  trades  I'd 
thought  on  ;  for  as  for  the  barge,  I'm  clean  tired  out 
wi't,  for  it  pulls  the  days  out  till  they're  as  long  as 
pigs'  chitterlings.   An'  I  thought  first  I'd  ha'  ferrets 
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an'  dogs,  an'  be  a  rat-ketcher ;  an'  then  I  thought  as 
I  should  like  a  bigger  way  o'  life,  as  I  didn't  know 
so  well ;  for  I'n  seen  to  the  bottom  o'  rat-ketching ; 
an'  I  thought  an'  thought  till  at  last  I  settled  I'd 
be  a  packman,  for  they're  knowin'  fellers,  the  pack- 
men are — an'  I'd  carry  the  lightest  things  I  could  i' 
my  pack — an'  there'd  be  a  use  for  a  feller's  tongue, 
as  is  no  use,  neither  wi'  rats  nor  barges.  An'  I  should 
go  about  the  country  far  an'  wide,  an'  come  round 
the  women  wi'  my  tongue,  an'  get  my  dinner  hot  at 
the  public — lors  !  it  'ud  be  a  lovely  life  ! " 

Bob  paused,  and  then  said,  with  defiant  decision, 
as  if  resolutely  turning  his  back  on  that  paradisaic 
picture — 

"  But  I  don't  mind  about  it,  not  a  chip  !  An'  I'n 
changed  one  o'  the  suvreigns  to  buy  my  mother  a 
goose  for  dinner,  an'  I'n  bought  a  blue  plush  wes- 
coat  an'  a  sealskin  cap — for  if  I  meant  to  be  a  pack- 
man, I'd  do  it  respectable.  But  I  don't  mind  about 
it — not  a  chip  !  My  yead  isn't  a  turnup,  an'  I  shall 
p'r'aps  have  a  chance  o'  dousing  another  fire  afore 
long.  I'm  a  lucky  chap.  So  I'll  thank  you  to  take 
the  nine  suvreigns,  Mr  Tom,  and  set  yoursen  up 
with  'em  somehow — if  it's  true  as  the  master's 
broke.  They  mayn't  go  fur  enough — but  they'll  help." 
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Tom  was  touched  keenly  enough  to  forget  his 
pride  and  suspicion. 

"  You're  a  very  kind  fellow,  Bob,"  he  said,  col- 
ouring, with  that  little,  diffident  tremor  in  his  voice, 
which  gave  a  certain  charm  even  to  Tom's  pride 
and  severity,  "  and  I  sha'n't  forget  you  again, 
though  I  didn't  know  you  this  evening.  But  I 
can't  take  the  nine  sovereigns  :  I  should  be  taking 
your  little  fortune  from  you,  and  they  wouldn't  do 
me  much  good  either." 

"Wouldn't  they,  Mr  Tom?"  said  Bob,  regretfully. 
"  Now  don't  say  so  'cause  you  think  I  want  'em.  I 
aren't  a  poor  chap.  My  mother  gets  a  good  penn'- 
orth wi'  picking  feathers  an'  things  ;  an'  if  she  eats 
nothin'  but  bread-an'-water,  it  runs  to  fat.  An'  I'm 
such  a  lucky  chap  :  an'  I  doubt  you  aren't  quite  so 
lucky,  Mr  Tom — th'  old  master  isn't,  anyhow — an' 
so  you  might  take  a  slice  o'  my  luck,  an'  no  harm 
done.  Lors  !  I  found  a  leg  o'  pork  i'  the  river  one 
day :  it  had  tumbled  out  o'  one  o'  them  round- 
sterned  Dutchmen,  I'll  be  bound.  Come,  think 
better  on  it,  Mr  Tom,  for  old  'quinetance  sake — else 
I  shall  think  you  bear  me  a  grudge." 

Bob  pushed  the  sovereigns  forward,  but  before 
Tom  could  speak,  Maggie,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
looking  penitently  at  Bob,  said — 
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"  0,  I'm  so  sorry,  Bob — I  never  thought  you  were 
so  good.  Why,  I  think  you're  the  kindest  person  in 
the  world ! " 

Bob  had  not  been  aware  of  the  injurious  opinion 
for  which  Maggie  was  performing  an  inward  act  of 
penitence,  but  he  smiled  with  pleasure  at  this  hand- 
some eulogy — especially  from  a  young  lass  who,  as 
he  informed  his  mother  that  evening,  had  "such 
uncommon  eyes,  they  looked  somehow  as  they  made 
him  feel  nohow." 

"  No,  indeed,  Bob,  I  can't  take  them,"  said  Tom  ; 
"  but  don't  think  I  feel  your  kindness  less  because  I 
say  no.  I  don't  want  to  take  anything  from  any- 
body, but  to  work  my  own  way.  And  those  sov- 
ereigns wouldn't  help  me  much — they  wouldn't, 
really — if  I  were  to  take  them.  Let  me  shake 
hands  with  you  instead." 

Tom  put  out  his  pink  palm,  and  Bob  was  not 
slow  to  place  his  hard,  grimy  hand  within  it. 

"  Let  me  put  the  sovereigns  in  the  bag  again," 
said  Maggie ;  "  and  you'll  come  and  see  us  when 
you've  bought  your  pack,  Bob." 

"  It's  like  as  if  I'd  come  out  o'  make-believe,  o' 
purpose  to  show  'em  you,"  said  Bob,  with  an  air  of 
discontent,  as  Maggie  gave  him  the  bag  again, 
"  a-taking  'em  back  i'  this  way.    I  am  a  bit  of  a  Do, 
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you  know ;  but  it  isn't  that  sort  o'  Do :  its  on'y 
when  a  feller's  a  big  rogue,  or  a  big  flat,  I  like  to 
let  him  in  a  bit,  that's  all." 

"  Now,  don't  you  be  up  to  any  tricks,  Bob,"  said 
Tom,  "  else  you'll  get  transported  some  day." 

"  No,  no  ;  not  me,  Mr  Tom,"  said  Bob,  with  an 
air  of  cheerful  confidence.  "  There's  no  law  again' 
fleabites.  If  I  wasn't  to  take  a  fool  in  now  and 
then,  he'd  niver  get  any  wiser.  But,  lors !  hev  a 
suvreign  to  buy  you  and  Miss  summat,  on'y  for  a 
token — just  to  match  my  pocket-knife." 

While  Bob  was  speaking  he  laid  down  the  sove- 
reign, and  resolutely  twisted  up  his  bag  again.  Tom 
pushed  back  the  gold,  and  said,  "  No,  indeed,  Bob ; 
thank  you  heartily ;  but  I  can't  take  it."  And  Mag- 
gie, taking  it  between  her  fingers,  held  it  up  to  Bob, 
and  said,  more  persuasively — 

"  Not  now — but  perhaps  another  time.  If  ever 
Tom  or  my  father  wants  help  that  you  can  give, 
we'll  let  you  know — won't  we,  Tom  ?  That's  what 
you  would  like — to  have  us  always  depend  on  you 
as  a  friend  that  we  can  go  to — isn't  it,  Bob  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss,  and  thank  you,"  said  Bob,  reluctantly 
taking  the  money;  "that's  what  I'd  like  —  any- 
thing as  you  like.     An'  I  wish  you  good-by,  Miss, 
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and  good-luck,  Mr  Tom,  and  thank  you  for  shak- 
ing hands  wi'  me,  though  you  wouldn't  take  the 
money." 

Kezia's  entrance,  with  very  black  looks,  to  inquire 
if  she  shouldn't  bring  in  the  tea  now,  or  whether  the 
toast  was  to  get  hardened  to  a  brick,  was  a  season- 
able check  on  Bob's  flux  of  words,  and  hastened  his 
parting  bow. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

HOW   A   HEN   TAKES   TO   STEATAGEM. 

The  days  passed,  and  Mr  Tulliver  showed,  at  least 
to  the  eyes  of  the  medical  man,  stronger  and  strong- 
er symptoms  of  a  gradual  return  to  his  normal  con- 
dition :  the  paralytic  obstruction  was,  little  by  little, 
losing  its  tenacity,  and  the  mind  was  rising  from 
under  it  with  fitful  struggles,  like  a  living  creature 
making  its  way  from  under  a  great  snowdrift,  that 
slides  and  slides  again,  and  shuts  up  the  newly-made 
opening. 

Time  would  have  seemed  to  creep  to  the  watchers 
by  the  bed,  if  it  had  only  been  measured  by  the 
doubtful  distant  hope  which  kept  count  of  the 
moments  within  the  chamber;  but  it  was  measured 
for  them  by  a  fast-approaching  dread  which  made 
the  nights  come  too  quickly.  While  Mr  Tulliver  was 
slowly  becoming  himself  again,  his  lot  was  hasten- 
ing towards  its  moment  of  most  palpable  change. 
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The  taxing-masters  had  done  their  work  like  any 
respectable  gunsmith  conscientiously  preparing  the 
musket,  that,  duly  pointed  by  a  brave  arm,  will 
spoil  a  life  or  two.  Allocaturs,  filing  of  bills  in 
Chancery,  decrees  of  sale,  are  legal  chain-shot  or 
bomb- shells  that  can  never  hit  a  solitary  mark,  but 
must  fall  with  widespread  shattering.  So  deeply 
inherent  is  it  in  this  life  of  ours  that  men  have  to 
suffer  for  each  other's  sins,  so  inevitably  diffusive 
is  human  suffering,  that  even  justice  makes  its 
victims,  and  we  can  conceive  no  retribution  that 
does  not  spread  beyond  its  mark  in  pulsations  of 
unmerited  pain. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  January 
the  bills  were  out  advertising  the  sale,  under  a 
decree  of  Chancery,  of  Mr  Tulliver's  farming  and 
other  stock,  to  be  followed  by  a  sale  of  the  mill  and 
land,  held  in  the  proper  after-dinner  hour  at  the 
Golden  Lion.  The  miller  himself,  unaware  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  fancied  himself  still  in  that  first  stage 
of  his  misfortunes  when  expedients  might  be  thought 
of;  and  often  in  his  conscious  hours  talked  in  a 
feeble,  disjointed  manner,  of  plans  he  would  carry 
out  when  he  "  got  well."  The  wife  and  children 
were  not  without  hope  of  an  issue  that  would  at 
least  save  Mr  Tulliver  from  leaving  the  old  spot, 

vol.  n.  g 
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and  seeking  an  entirely  strange  life.  For  uncle 
Deane  had  been  induced  to  interest  himself  in  this 
stage  of  the  business.  It  would  not,  he  acknow- 
ledged, be  a  bad  speculation  for  Guest  and  Co.  to 
buy  Dorlcote  Mill,  and  carry  on  the  business,  which 
was  a  good  one,  and  might  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  steam-power ;  in  which  case  Tulliver 
might  be  retained  as  manager.  Still  Mr  Deane 
would  say  nothing  decided  about  the  matter:  the 
fact  that  Wakem  held  the  mortgage  on  the  land 
might  put  it  into  his  head  to  bid  for  the  whole 
estate,  and  further,  to  outbid  the  cautious  firm  of 
Guest  and  Co.,  who  did  not  carry  on  business  on 
sentimental  grounds.  Mr  Deane  was  obliged  to  tell 
Mrs  Tulliver  something  to  that  effect,  when  he  rode 
over  to  the  mill  to  inspect  the  books  in  company 
with  Mrs  Glegg  :  for  she  had  observed  that  "if  Guest 
and  Co.  would  only  think  about  it,  Mr  Tulliver's 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  carrying  on  Dorl- 
cote Mill  long  before  the  oil-mill  of  that  firm  had 
been  so  much  as  thought  of."  Mr  Deane,  in  reply, 
doubted  whether  that  was  precisely  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  mills  which  would  determine  their 
value  as  investments.  As  for  uncle  Glegg,  the  thing 
lay  quite  beyond  his  imagination  ;  the  good-natured 
man  felt  sincere  pity  for  the  Tulliver  family,  but  his 
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money  was  all  locked  up  in  excellent  mortgages, 
and  he  could  run  no  risk  ;  that  would  be  unfair  to 
his  own  relatives  ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Tulliver  should  have  some  new  flannel  waistcoats 
which  he  had  himself  renounced  in  favour  of  a  more 
elastic  commodity,  and  that  he  would  buy  Mrs 
Tulliver  a  pound  of  tea  now  and  then  ;  it  would  be 
a  journey  which  his  benevolence  delighted  in  before- 
hand, to  carry  the  tea,  and  see  her  pleasure  on  being 
assured  it  was  the  best  black. 

Still,  it  was  clear  that  Mr  Deane  was  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  Tullivers.  One  day  he  had 
brought  Lucy,  who  was  come  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  the  little  blond  angel-head  had 
pressed  itself  against  Maggie's  darker  cheek  with 
many  kisses  and  some  tears.  These  fair  slim 
daughters  keep  up  a  tender  spot  in  the  heart  of 
many  a  respectable  partner  in  a  respectable  firm, 
and  perhaps  Lucy's  anxious  pitying  questions  about 
her  poor  cousins  helped  to  make  uncle  Deane  more 
prompt  in  finding  Tom  a  temporary  place  in  the 
warehouse,  and  in  putting  him  in  the  way  of  getting 
evening  lessons  in  book-keeping  and  calculation. 

That  might  have  cheered  the  lad  and  fed  his 
hopes  a  little,  if  there  had  not  come  at  the  same 
time  the  much-dreaded  blow   of  finding  that  his 
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father  must  be  a  bankrupt,  after  all ;  at  least,  the 
creditors  must  be  asked  to  take  less  than  their  due, 
which  to  Tom's  untechnical  mind  was  the  same 
thing  as  bankruptcy.  His  father  must  not  only  be 
said  to  have  "lost  his  property,"  but  to  have  "failed" 
— the  word  that  carried  the  worst  obloquy  to  Tom's 
mind.  For  when  the  defendant's  claim  for  costs  had 
been  satisfied,  there  would  remain  the  friendly  bill 
of  Mr  Gore,  and  the  deficiency  at  the  bank,  as  well 
as  the  other  debts,  which  would  make  the  assets 
shrink  into  unequivocal  disproportion  :  "  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound,"  predicted 
Mr  Deane,  in  a  decided  tone,  tightening  his  lips ; 
and  the  words  fell  on  Tom  like  a  scalding  liquid, 
leaving  a  continual  smart. 

He  was  sadly  in  want  of  something  to  keep  up 
his  spirits  a  little  in  the  unpleasant  newness  of  his 
position — suddenly  transported  from  the  easy  car- 
peted ennui  of  study-hours  at  Mr  Stelling's,  and  the 
busy  idleness  of  castle-building  in  a  "last  half"  at 
school,  to  the  companionship  of  sacks  and  hides,  and 
bawling  men  thundering  down  heavy  weights  at  his 
elbow.  The  first  step  towards  getting  on  in  the 
world  was  a  chill,  dusty,  noisy  affair,  and  implied 
going  without  one's  tea  in  order  to  stay  in  St  Ogg's 
and  have  an   evening   lesson   from   a   one-armed 
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elderly  clerk,  in  a  room  smelling  strongly  of  bad 
tobacco.  Tom's  young  pink-and-white  face  had  its 
colours  very  much  deadened  by  the  time  he  took  off 
his  hat  at  home,  and  sat  down  with  keen  hunger  to 
his  supper.  No  wonder  he  was  a  little  cross  if  his 
mother  or  Maggie  spoke  to  him. 

But  all  this  while  Mrs  Tulliver  was  brooding 
over  a  scheme  by  which  she,  and  no  one  else,  would 
avert  the  result  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  prevent 
Wakem  from  entertaining  the  purpose  of  bidding 
for  the  mill.  Imagine  a  truly  respectable  and  ami- 
able hen,  by  some  portentous  anomaly,  taking  to 
reflection  and  inventing  combinations  by  which  she 
might  prevail  on  Hodge  not  to  wring  her  neck,  or 
send  her  and  her  chicks  to  market :  the  result  could 
hardly  be  other  than  much  cackling  and  fluttering. 
Mrs  Tulliver,  seeing  that  everything  had  gone 
wrong,  had  begun  to  think  that  she  had  been  too  pas- 
sive in  life  ;  and  that,  if  she  had  applied  her  mind 
to  business,  and  taken  a  strong  resolution  now  and 
then,  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  her  and 
her  family.  Nobody,  it  appeared,  had  thought  of 
going  to  speak  to  Wakem  on  this  business  of  the 
mill ;  and  yet,  Mrs  Tulliver  reflected,  it  would  have 
been  quite  the  shortest  method  of  securing  the  right 
end.     It  would  have  been  of  no  use,  to  be  sure,  for 
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Mr  Tulliver  to  go — even  if  he  had  been  able  and 
willing — for  he  had  been  "going  to  law  against 
Wakem  "  and  abusing  him  for  the  last  ten  years ; 
Wakem  was  always  likely  to  have  a  spite  against 
him.  And  now  that  Mrs  Tulliver  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  her  husband  was  very  much  in  the 
wrong  to  bring  her  into  this  trouble,  she  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  opinion  of  Wakem  was 
wrong  too.  To  be  sure,  Wakem  had  "put  the  bailies 
in  the  house,  and  sold  them  up  ; "  but  she  supposed 
he  did  that  to  please  the  man  that  lent  Mr  Tulliver 
the  money,  for  a  lawyer  had  more  folks  to  please 
than  one,  and  he  wasn't  likely  to  put  Mr  Tulliver, 
who  had  gone  to  law  with  him,  above  everybody  else 
in  the  world.  The  attorney  might  be  a  very  reason- 
able man — why  not  ?  He  had  married  a  Miss  Clint, 
and  at  the  time  Mrs  Tulliver  had  heard  of  that  mar- 
riage, the  summer  when  she  wore  her  blue  satin 
spencer,  and  had  not  yet  any  thoughts  of  Mr  Tulli- 
ver, she  knew  no  harm  of  Wakem.  And  certainly 
towards  herself — whom  he  knew  to  have  been  a 
Miss  Dodson — it  was  out  of  all  possibility  that  he 
could  entertain  anything  but  good- will,  when  it  was 
once  brought  home  to  his  observation  that  she,  for 
her  part,  had  never  wanted  to  go  to  law,  and  indeed 
was  at  present  disposed  to  take  Mr  Wakem's  view 
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of  all  subjects  rather  than  her  husband's.  In  fact,  if 
that  attorney  saw  a  respectable  matron  like  herself 
disposed  "  to  give  him  good  words,"  why  shouldn't 
he  listen  to  her  representations  ?  For  she  would  put 
the  matter  clearly  before  him,  which  had  never  been 
done  yet.  And  he  would  never  go  and  bid  for  the 
mill  on  purpose  to  spite  her,  an  innocent  woman, 
who  thought  it  likely  enough  that  she  had  danced 
with  him  in  their  youth  at  Squire  Darleigh's,  for  at 
those  big  dances  she  had  often  and  often  danced 
with  young  men  whose  names  she  had  forgotten. 

Mrs  Tulliver  hid  these  reasonings  in  her  own 
bosom  ;  for  when  she  had  thrown  out  a  hint  to  Mr 
Deane  and  Mr  Glegg,  that  she  wouldn't  mind  going 
to  speak  to  Wakem  herself,  they  had  said,  "  No,  no, 
no,"  and  "Pooh,  pooh,"  and  "Let  Wakem  alone,"  in 
the  tone  of  men  who  were  not  likely  to  give  a  candid 
attention  to  a  more  definite  exposition  of  her  pro- 
ject; still  less  dared  she  mention  the  plan  to  Tom  and 
Maggie,  for  "the  children  were  always  so  against 
everything  their  mother  said ; "  and  Tom,  she  ob- 
served, was  almost  as  much  set  against  Wakem  as 
his  father  was.  But  this  unusual  concentration  of 
thought  naturally  gave  Mrs  Tulliver  an  unusual  power 
of  device  and  determination ;  and  a  day  or  two  before 
the  sale,  to  be  held  at  the  Golden  Lion,  when  there 
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was  no  longer  any  time  to  be  lost,  she  carried  out 
her  plan  by  a  stratagem.  There  were  pickles  in 
question — a  large  stock  of  pickles  and  ketchup 
which  Mrs  Tulliver  possessed,  and  which  Mr  Hynd- 
marsh  the  grocer  would  certainly  purchase  if  she 
could  transact  the  business  in  a  personal  interview, 
so  she  would  walk  with  Tom  to  St  Ogg's  that  morn- 
ing :  and  when  Tom  urged  that  she  might  let  the 
pickles  be,  at  present — he  didn't  like  her  to  go  about 
just  yet — she  appeared  so  hurt  at  this  conduct  in  her 
son,  contradicting  her  about  pickles  which  she  had 
made  after  the  family  receipts  inherited  from  his 
own  grandmother,  who  had  died  when  his  mother 
was  a  little  girl,  that  he  gave  way,  and  they  walked 
together  until  she  turned  towards  Danish  Street, 
where  Mr  Hyndmarsh  retailed  his  grocery,  not  far 
from  the  offices  of  Mr  Wakem. 

That  gentleman  was  not  yet  come  to  his  office  : 
would  Mrs  Tulliver  sit  down  by  the  fire  in  his 
private  room  and  wait  for  him  ?  She  had  not  long 
to  wait  before  the  punctual  attorney  entered,  knit- 
ting his  brow  with  an  examining  glance  at  the  stout 
blond  woman  who  rose,  curtsying  deferentially: — 
a  tallish  man,  with  an  aquiline  nose  and  abundant 
iron-grey  hair.  You  have  never  seen  Mr  Wakem 
before,  and  are  possibly  wondering  whether  he  was 
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really  as  eminent  a  rascal,  and  as  crafty,  bitter  an 
enemy  of  honest  humanity  in  general,  and  of  Mr 
Tulliver  in  particular,  as  he  is  represented  to  be  in 
that  eidolon  or  portrait  of  him  which  we  have  seen 
to  exist  in  the  miller's  mind. 

It  is  clear  that  the  irascible  miller  was  a  man  to 
interpret  any  chance-shot  that  grazed  him  as  an 
attempt  on  his  own  life,  and  was  liable  to  entangle- 
ments in  this  puzzling  world,  which,  due  consider- 
ation had  to  his  own  infallibility,  required  the 
hypothesis  of  a  very  active  diabolical  agency  to 
explain  them.  It  is  still  possible  to  believe  that  the 
attorney  was  not  more  guilty  towards  him,  than  an 
ingenious  machine,  which  performs  its  work  with 
much  regularity,  is  guilty  towards  the  rash  man 
who,  venturing  too  near  it,  is  caught  up  by  some 
fly-wheel  or  other,  and  suddenly  converted  into 
unexpected  sausages. 

But  it  is  really  impossible  to  decide  this  question 
by  a  glance  at  his  person  :  the  lines  and  lights  of 
the  human  countenance  are  like  other  symbols — not 
always  easy  to  read  without  a  key.  On  an  a  priori 
view  of  Wakem's  aquiline  nose,  which  offended  Mr 
Tulliver,  there  was  not  more  rascality  than  in  the 
shape  of  his  stiff  shirt-collar,  though  this  too,  along 
with  his  nose,  might  have  become  fraught  with 
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damnatory  meaning  when  once  the  rascality  was 
ascertained. 

"  Mrs  Tulliver,  I  think  ?"  said  Mr  Wakem. 

"  Yes,  sir.     Miss  Elizabeth  Dodson  as  was." 

"  Pray  be  seated.  You  have  some  business  with 
me?" 

"  Well,  sir,  yes,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  beginning  to 
feel  alarmed  at  her  own  courage,  now  she  was  really 
in  presence  of  the  formidable  man,  and  reflecting 
that  she  had  not  settled  with  herself  how  she  should 
begin.  Mr  Wakem  felt  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and 
looked  at  her  in  silence. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  she  began  at  last — "  I  hope,  sir, 
you're  not  a-thinking  as  i"  bear  you  any  ill-will 
because  o'  my  husband's  losing  his  lawsuit,  and  the 
bailies  being  put  in,  and  the  linen  being  sold — 0 
dear  !  .  for  I  wasn't  brought  up  in  that  way. 
I'm  sure  you  remember  my  father,  sir,  for  he  was 
close  friends  with  Squire  Darleigh,  and  we  allays 
went  to  the  dances  there — the  Miss  Dodsons — no- 
body could  be  more  looked  on — and  justly,  for  there 
was  four  of  us,  and  you're  quite  aware  as  Mrs  Glegg 
and  Mrs  Deane  are  my  sisters.  And  as  for  going  to 
law,  and  losing  money,  and  having  sales  before  you're 
dead,  I  never  saw  anything  o'  that  before  I  was 
married,  nor  for  a  long  while  after.    And  I'm  not  to 
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be  answerable  for  my  bad  luck  i'  marrying  out  o' 
my  own,  family  into  one  where  the  goings-on  was 
different.  And  as  for  being  drawn  in  t'  abuse  you 
as  other  folks  abuse  you,  sir,  that  I  niver  was,  and 
nobody  can  say  it  of  me." 

Mrs  Tulliver  shook  her  head  a  little,  and  looked 
at  the  hem  of  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  what  you  say,  Mrs  Tulliver," 
said  Mr  Wakem,  with  cold  politeness.  "  But  you 
have  some  question  to  ask  me  ? " 

"  "Well,  sir,  yes.  But  that's  what  I've  said  to  my- 
self—I've said  you'd  have  some  nat'ral  feeling  ;  and 
as  for  my  husband,  as  hasn't  been  himself  for  this 
two  months,  I'm  not  a-defending  him,  in  no  way, 
for  being  so  hot  about  th'  erigation — not  but  what 
there's  worse  men,  for  he  never  wronged  nobody  of 
a  shilling  nor  a  penny,  not  willingly — and  as  for  his 
fieriness  and  lawing,  what  could  I  do  ?  And  him 
struck  as  if  it  was  with  death  when  he  got  the  letter 
as  said  you'd  the  hold  upo'  the  land.  But  I  can't 
believe  but  what  you'll  behave  as  a  gentleman." 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  Mrs  Tulliver?"  said 
Mr  Wakem,  rather  sharply.  "  What  do  you  want 
to  ask  me  ? " 

"Why,  sir,  if  you'll  be  so  good,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver, 
starting  a  little,  and  speaking  more  hurriedly,  "  if 
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you'll  be  so  good  not  to  buy  the  mill  an'  the  land — 
the  land  wouldn't  so  much  matter,  only  my  husband 
'ull  be  like  mad  at  your  having  it." 

Something  like  a  new  thought  flashed  across  Mr 
Wakem's  face  as  he  said,  "  Who  told  you  I  meant  to 
buy  it  ? " 

"  Why,  sir,  it's  none  o'  my  inventing ;  and  I 
should  never  ha'  thought  of  it,  for  my  husband,  as 
ought  to  know  about  the  law,  he  allays  used  to  say 
as  lawyers  had  never  no  call  to  buy  anything — 
either  lands  or  houses — for  they  allays  got  'em  into 
their  hands  other  ways.  An'  I  should  think  that 
'ud  be  the  way  with  you,  sir  ;  and  I  niver  said  as 
you'd  be  the  man  to  do  contrairy  to  that." 

"  Ah,  well,  who  was  it  that  did  say  so  ? "  said 
Wakem,  opening  his  desk,  and  moving  things  about, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  an  almost  inaudible 
whistle. 

"  Why,  sir,  it  was  Mr  Glegg  and  Mr  Deane,  as 
have  all  the  management :  and  Mr  Deane  thinks  as 
Guest  &  Co.  'ud  buy  the  mill  and  let  Mr  Tulliver 
work  it  for  'em,  if  you  didn't  bid  for  it  and  raise  the 
price.  And  it  'ud  be  such  a  thing  for  my  husband 
to  stay  where  he  is,  if  he  could  get  his  living  :  for 
it  was  his  father's  befwe  him,  the  mill  was,  and  his 
grandfather  built  it,  though  I  wasn't  fond  o'  the 
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noise  of  it,  when  first  I  was  married,  for  there  was 
no  mills  in  our  family — not  the  Dodsons — and  if  I'd 
known  as  the  mills  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
law,  it  wouldn't  have  been  me  as  'ud  have  been  the 
first  Dodson  to  marry  one ;  but  I  went  into  it  blind- 
fold, that  I  did,  erigation  and  everything." 

"  What !  Guest  and  Co.  would  keep  the  mill  in 
their  own  hands,  I  suppose,  and  pay  your  husband 
wages  ? " 

"  0  dear,  sir,  it's  hard  to  think  of,"  said  poor 
Mrs  Tulliver,  a  little  tear  making  its  way,  "  as  my 
husband  should  take  wage.  But  it  'ud  look  more 
like  what  used  to  be,  to  stay  at  the  mill  than 
to  go  anywhere  else  ;  and  if  you'll  only  think — 
if  you  was  to  bid  for  the  mill  and  buy  it,  my  hus- 
band might  be  struck  worse  than  he  was  before,  and 
niver  get  better  again  as  he's  getting  now." 

"  Well,  but  if  I  bought  the  mill,  and  allowed  your 
husband  to  act  as  my  manager  in  the  same  way,  how 
then  ? "  said  Mr  Wakem. 

"  0  sir,  I  doubt  he  could  niver  be  got  to  do  it, 
not  if  the  very  mill  stood  still  to  beg  and  pray  of 
him.  For  your  name's  like  poison  to  him,  it's  so  as 
never  was ;  and  he  looks  upon  it  as  you've  been  the 
ruin  of  him  all  along,  ever  since  you  set  the  law  on 
him  about  the  road  through  the  meadow — that's 
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eight  year  ago,  and  he's  been  going  on  ever  since — 
as  I've  allays  told  him  he  was  wrong     .   " 

"  He's  a  pig-headed,  foul-mouthed  fool! "  burst 
out  Mr  Wakem,  forgetting  himself. 

"  0  dear,  sir  ! "  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  frightened  at  a 
result  so  different  from  the  one  she  had  fixed  her 
mind  on ;  "I  wouldn't  wish  to  contradict  you,  but 
it's  like  enough  he's  changed  his  mind  with  this  ill- 
ness— he's  forgot  a  many  things  he  used  to  talk 
about.  And  you  wouldn't  like  to  have  a  corpse  on 
your  mind,  if  he  was  to  die  ;  and  they  do  say  as  it's 
allays  unlucky  when  Dorlcote  Mill  changes  hands, 
and  the  water  might  all  run  away,  and  then  .  . 
not  as  I'm  wishing  you  any  ill-luck,  sir,  for  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  as  I  remember  you're  wedding  as  if  it 
was  yesterday — Mrs  Wakem  was  a  Miss  Clint,  I 
know  that — and  my  boy,  as  there  isn't  a  nicer, 
handsomer,  straiter  boy  nowhere,  went  to  school 
with  your  son  " 

Mr  Wakem  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  called  to 
one  of  his  clerks. 

"  You  must  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  Mrs 
Tulliver ;  I  have  business  that  must  be  attended  to ; 
and  I  think  there  is  nothing  more,  necessary  to  be 
said." 

"  But  if  you  would  bear  it  in  mind,  sir,"  said  Mrs 
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Tulliver,  rising,  "  and  not  run  against  me  and  my 
children ;  and  I'm  not  denying  Mr  Tulliver's  been 
in  the  wrong,  but  he's  been  punished  enough,  and 
there's  worse  men,  for  it's  been  giving  to  other  folks 
has  been  his  fault.  He's  done  nobody  any  harm  but 
himself  and  his  family — the  more's  the  pity — and  I 
go  and  look  at  the  bare  shelves  every  day,  and  think 
where  all  my  things  used  to  stand." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,"  said  Mr  Wakern, 
hastily,  looking  towards  the  open  door. 

"And  if  you'd  please  not  to  say  as  I've  been  to 
speak  to  you,  for  my  son  'ud  be  very  angry  with  me 
for  demeaning  myself,  I  know  he  would,  and  I've 
trouble  enough  without  being  scolded  by  my 
children." 

Poor  Mrs  Tulliver's  voice  trembled  a  little,  and 
she  could  make  no  answer  to  the  attorney's  "  good 
morning,"  but  curtsied  and  walked  out  in  silence. 

"Which  day  is  it  that  Dorlcote  Mill  is  to  be 
sold?  Where's  the  bill?"  said  Mr  Wakem  to  his 
clerk  when  they  were  alone. 

"Next  Friday  is  the  day :  Friday,  at  six  o'clock." 

"  Oh !  just  run  to  Winship's,  the  auctioneer,  and 
see  if  he's  at  home.  I  have  some  business  for  him  : 
ask  him  to  come  up." 

Although,  when  Mr  Wakem  entered  his  office  that 
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morning,  he  had  had  no  intention  of  purchasing 
Dorlcote  Mill,  his  mind  was  already  made  up  :  Mrs 
Tulliver  had  suggested  to  him  several  determining 
motives,  and  his  mental  glance  was  very  rapid :  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  can  be  prompt  without 
being  rash,  because  their  motives  run  in  fixed  tracks, 
and  they  have  no  need  to  reconcile  conflicting  aims. 
To  suppose  that  Wakem  had  the  same  sort  of  in- 
veterate hatred  towards  Tulliver,  that  Tulliver  had 
towards  him,  would  be  like  supposing  that  a  pike  and 
a  roach  can  look  at  each  other  from  a  similar  point  of 
view.  The  roach  necessarily  abhors  the  mode  in 
which  the  pike  gets  his  living,  and  the  pike  is  likely 
to  think  nothing  further  even  of  the  most  indignant 
roach  than  that  he  is  excellent  good  eating ;  it  could 
only  be  when  the  roach  choked  him  that  the  pike 
could  entertain  a  strong  personal  animosity.  If  Mr 
Tulliver  had  ever  seriously  injured  or  thwarted  the 
attorney,  Wakem  would  not  have  refused  him  the 
distinction  of  being  a  special  object  of  his  vindic- 
tiveness.  But  when  Mr  Tulliver  called  Wakem  a 
rascal  at  the  market  dinner-table,  the  attorney's 
clients  were  not  a  whit  inclined  to  withdraw  their 
business  from  him ;  and  if,  when  Wakem  himself 
happened  to  be  present,  some  jocose  cattle-feeder, 
stimulated   by  opportunity  and    brandy,   made  a 
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thrust  at  him  by  alluding  to  old  ladies'  wills,  he 

maintained  perfect  sang  froid,  and  knew  quite  well 

that  the  majority  of  substantial  men  then  present 

were  perfectly  contented  with  the  fact  that  "  Wakem 

was  Wakem  ; "  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  always 

knew  the   stepping-stones   that   would   carry  him 

through  very  muddy  bits  of  practice.     A  man  who 

had  made  a  large  fortune,  had  a  handsome  house 

among  the  trees  at  Tofton,  and  decidedly  the  finest 

stock  of  port-wine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Ogg's, 

was  likely  to  feel  himself  on  a  level  with  public 

opinion.     And  I  am  not  sure  that  even  honest  Mr 

Tulliver  himself,  with  his  general  view  of  law  as  a 

cockpit,   might  not,  under  opposite  circumstances, 

have  seen  a  fine  appropriateness  in  the  truth  that 

"Wakem  was  Wakem;"  since  I  have  understood 

from  persons  versed  in  history,  that  mankind  is  not 

disposed  to  look  narrowly  into  the  conduct  of  great 

victors  when  their   victory   is  on  the   right  side. 

Tulliver,  then,  could  be  no  obstruction  to  Wakem  ; 

on  the  contrary,  he  was  .a  poor  devil  whom  the 

lawyer  had  defeated  several  times — a  hot-tempered 

fellow,  who  would  always  give  you  a  handle  against 

him.     Wakem's  conscience  was  not  uneasy  because 

he  had  used  a  few  tricks  against  the  miller :  why 

should    he    hate   that  unsuccessful  plaintiff — that 

VOL.  II.  H 
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pitiable,  furious  bull  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
a  net  ? 

Still,  among  the  various  excesses  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject,  moralists  have  never  numbered 
that  of  being  too  fond  of  the  people  who  openly 
revile  us.  The  successful  Yellow  candidate  for  the 
borough  of  Old  Topping,  perhaps,  feels  no  pursu- 
ant meditative  hatred  toward  the  Blue  editor  who 
consoles  his  subscribers  with  vituperative  rhetoric 
against  Yellow  men  who  sell  their  country,  and  are 
the  demons  of  private  life ;  but  he  might  not  be 
sorry,  if  law  and  opportunity  favoured,  to  kick  that 
Blue  editor  to  a  deeper  shade  of  his  favourite  colour. 
Prosperous  men  take  a  little  vengeance  now  and 
then,  as  they  take  a  diversion,  when  it  comes  easily 
in  their  way,  and  is  no  hindrance  to  business ;  and 
such  small  unimpassioned  revenges  have  an  enormous 
effect  in  life,  running  through  all  degrees  of  pleasant 
infliction,  blocking  the  fit  men  out  of  places,  and 
blackening  characters  in  unpremeditated  talk.  Still 
more,  to  see  people  who  have  been  only  insignifi- 
cantly offensive  to  us,  reduced  in  life  and  humiliated 
without  any  special  efforts  of  ours,  is  apt  to  have  a 
soothing,  flattering  influence  :  Providence,  or  some 
other  prince  of  this  world,  it  appears,  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  retribution  for  us  ;  and  really,  by 
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an  agreeable  constitution  of  things,    our   enemies, 
somehow,  don't  prosper. 

Wakem  was  not  without  this  parenthetic  vin- 
dictiveness  towards  the  uncomplimentary  miller ; 
and  now  Mrs  Tulliver  had  put  the  notion  into  his 
head,  it  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  pleasure  to  do 
the  very  thing  that  would  cause  Mr  Tulliver  the 
most  deadly  mortification, — and  a  pleasure  of  a  com- 
plex kind,  not  made  up  of  crude  malice,  but  min- 
gling with  it  the  relish  of  self- approbation.  To  see 
an  enemy  humiliated  gives  a  certain  contentment, 
but  this  is  jejune  compared  with  the  highly  blent 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  humiliated  by  your 
benevolent  action  or  concession  on  his  behalf. 
That  is  a  sort  of  revenge  which  falls  into  the 
scale  of  virtue,  and  Wakem  was  not  without  an 
intention  of  keeping  that  scale  respectably  filled. 
He  had  once  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  an  old 
enemy  of  his  into  one  of  the  St  Ogg's  alms-houses, 
to  the  rebuilding  of  which  he  had  given  a  large 
subscription  ;  and  here  was  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding for  another  by  making  him  his  own  servant. 
Such  things  give  a  completeness  to  prosperity,  and 
contribute  elements  of  agreeable  consciousness  that 
are  not  dreamed  of  by  that  short-sighted,  over- 
heated vindictiveness,  which  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
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wreak  itself  in  direct  injury.     And  Tuiliver,  with 
his  rough  tongue  filed  by  a  sense  of  obligation, 
would  make  a  better  servant  than  any  chance-fellow 
who  was  cap-in-hand  for  a  situation.    Tuiliver  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  proud  honesty,  and  Wakem 
was   too   acute  not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
honesty.     He  was  given  to  observing  individuals, 
not  to  judging  of  them  according  to  maxims,  and 
no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  all  men  were  not 
like  himself.    Besides,  he  intended  to  overlook  the 
whole  business  of  land  and  mill  pretty  closely  :  he 
was  fond  of  these  practical  rural  matters.     But 
there  were  good  reasons  for  purchasing  Dorlcote 
Mill,  quite  apart  from  any  benevolent  vengeance 
on  the  miller.     It  was  really  a  capital  investment ; 
besides,  Guest  &  Co.  were  going  to  bid  for  it.    Mr 
Guest  and  Mr  Wakem  were   on  friendly  dining 
terms,  and  the  attorney  liked  to  predominate  over 
a  ship-owner  and  mill-owner  who  was  a  little  too 
loud  in  the  town  affairs  as  well  as  in  his  table-talk. 
For  Wakem  was  not  a  mere  man  of  business  :  he 
was  considered  a  pleasant  fellow  in  the  upper  circles 
of  St  Ogg's — chatted  amusingly  over  his  port-wine, 
did  a  little  amateur  farming,  and  had  certainly  been 
an  excellent  husband  and  father :  at  church,  when 
he   went   there,   he  sat  under  the  handsomest  of 
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mural  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife.  Most  men  would  have  married  again  under 
his  circumstances,  but  he  was  said  to  be  more 
tender  to  his  deformed  son  than  most  men  were 
to  their  best-shapen  offspring.  Not  that  Mr  Wakem 
had  not  other  sons  besides  Philip ;  but  towards  them 
he  held  only  a  chiaroscuro  parentage,  and  provided 
for  them  in  a  grade  of  life  duly  beneath  his  own. 
In  this  fact,  indeed,  there  lay  the  clenching  mo- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  Dorlcote  Mill.  While  Mrs 
Tulliver  was  talking,  it  had  occurred  to  the  rapid- 
minded  lawyer,  among  all  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  this  purchase  would,  in  a  few  years 
to  come,  furnish  a  highly  suitable  position  for  a 
certain  favourite  lad  whom  he  meant  to  bring  on 
in  the  world. 

These  were  the  mental  conditions  on  which  Mrs 
Tulliver  had  undertaken  to  act  persuasively,  and  had 
failed :  a  fact  which  may  receive  some  illustration 
from  the  remark  of  a  great  philosopher,  that  fly- 
fishers  fail  in  preparing  their  bait  so  as  to  make 
it  alluring  in  the  right  quarter,  for  want  of  a  due 
acquaintance  with  the  subjectivity  of  fishes. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DAYLIGHT     ON     THE     WRECK. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  January  day  on  which  Mr 
Tulliver  first  came  down-stairs :  the  bright  sun  on 
the  chestnut  boughs  and  the  roofs  opposite  his 
window  had  made  him  impatiently  declare  that  he 
would  be  caged  up  no  longer :  he  thought  every- 
where would  be  more  cheery  under  this  sunshine 
than  his  bedroom ;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
bareness  below,  which  made  the  flood  of  sunshine 
importunate,  as  if  it  had  an  unfeeling  pleasure  in 
showing  the  empty  places,  and  the  marks  where 
well-known  objects  once  had  been.  The  impression 
on  his  mind  that  it  was  but  yesterday  when  he 
received  the  letter  from  Mr  Gore  was  so  continually 
implied  in  his  talk,  and  the  attempts  to  convey  to  him 
the  idea  that  many  weeks  had  passed  and  much  had 
happened  since  then,  had  been  so  soon  swept  away 
by  recurrent  forgetfulness,  that  even  Mr  Turnbull 
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had  begun  to  despair  of  preparing  him  to  meet  the 
facts  by  previous  knowledge.  The  full  sense  of  the 
present  could  only  be  imparted  gradually  by  new 
experience — not  by  mere  words,  which  must  remain 
weaker  than  the  impressions  left  by  the  old  ex- 
perience. This  resolution  to  come  down-stairs  was 
heard  with  trembling  by  the  wife  and  children. 
Mrs  Tulliver  said  Tom  must  not  go  to  St  Ogg's  at 
the  usual  hour — he  must  wait  and  see  his  father 
down-stairs  :  and  Tom  complied,  though  with  an 
intense  inward  shrinking  from  the  painful  scene. 
The  hearts  of  all  three  had  been  more  deeply  de- 
jected than  ever  during  the  last  few  days.  For 
Guest  and  Co.  had  not  bought  the  mill :  both  mill 
and  land  had  been  knocked  down  to  Wakem,  who 
had  been  over  the  premises,  and  had  laid  before 
Mr  Deane  and  Mr  Glegg,  in  Mrs  Tulliver 's  presence, 
his  willingness  to  employ  Mr  Tulliver,  in  case  of 
his  recovery,  as  a  manager  of  the  business.  This 
proposition  had  occasioned  much  family  debating. 
Uncles  and  aunts  were  almost  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  such  an  offer  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
when  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  but  a  feeling 
in  Mr  Tulliver 's  mind,  which,  as  neither  aunts  nor 
uncles  shared  it,  was  regarded  as  entirely  unreason- 
able and  childish— indeed,  as  a  transferring  towards 
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Wakem  of  that  indignation  and  hatred  which  Mr 
Tulliver  ought  properly  to  have   directed  against 
himself  for  his  general   quarrelsomeness,   and  his 
special  exhibition  of  it  in  going  to  law.     Here  was 
an  opportunity  for  Mr  Tulliver  to  provide  for  his 
wife  and  daughter  without  any  assistance  from  his 
wife's  relations,  and  without  that  too  evident  de- 
scent into  pauperism  which  makes  it  annoying  to 
respectable  people  to  meet  the  degraded  member 
of  the  family  by  the  wayside.      Mr  Tulliver,  Mrs 
Glegg  considered,  must  be  made  to  feel,  when  he 
came  to  his  right  mind,  that  he  could  never  humble 
himself  enough ;  for  that  had  come  which  she  had 
always   foreseen  would   come  of  his   insolence  in 
time  past  "  to  them  as  were  the  best  friends  he'd 
got  to  look  to."     Mr  Glegg  and  Mr  Deane  were 
less  stern  in  their  views,  but  they  both  of  them 
thought  Tulliver  had  done  enough  harm  by  his  hot- 
tempered  crotchets,  and  ought  to  put  them  out  of 
the  question  when  a  livelihood  was  offered  him  : 
Wakem  showed  a  right  feeling  about  the  matter 
— he  had  no  grudge  against  Tulliver.      Tom  had 
protested  against  entertaining  the  proposition :  he 
shouldn't  like  his  father  to  be  under  Wakem ;  he 
thought    it    would    look    mean-spirited ;    but  his 
mother's  main  distress  was  the  utter  impossibility 
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of  ever  "turning  Mr  Tulliver  round  about  Wakem," 
or  getting  him  to  hear  reason — no,  they  would  all 
have  to  go  and  live  in  a  pigsty  on  purpose  to  spite 
Wakem,  who  spoke  "  so  as  nobody  could  be  fairer." 
Indeed,  Mrs  Tulliver 's  mind  was  reduced  to  such 
confusion  by  living  in  this  strange  medium  of  un- 
accountable sorrow,  against  which  she  continually 
appealed  by  asking,  "  0  dear,  what  have  I  done  to 
deserve  worse  than  other  women?"  that  Maggie 
began  to  suspect  her  poor  mother's  wits  were 
quite  going. 

"  Tom/'  she  said,  when  they  were  out  of  their 
father's  room  together,  "we  must  try  to  make 
father  understand  a  little  of  what  has  happened 
before  he  goes  down-stairs.  But  we  must  get  my 
mother  away.  She  will  say  something  that  will  do 
harm.  Ask  Kezia  to  fetch  her  down,  and  keep  her 
engaged  with  something  in  the  kitchen." 

Kezia  was  equal  to  the  task.  Having  declared 
her  intention  of  staying  till  the  master  could  get 
about  again,  "  wage  or  no  wage,"  she  had  found  a 
certain  recompense  in  keeping  a  strong  hand  over 
her  mistress,  scolding  her  for  "moithering"  herself, 
and  going  about  all  day  without  changing  her  cap, 
and  looking  as  if  she  was  "  mushed."  Altogether, 
this  time  of  trouble  was  rather  a  Saturnalian  time 
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to  Kezia:  she  could  scold  her  betters  with  unre- 
proved  freedom.  On  this  particular  occasion  there 
were  drying  clothes  to  be  fetched  in  :  she  wished  to 
know  if  one  pair  of  hands  could  do  everything  in- 
doors and  out,  and  observed  that  she  should  have 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  Mrs  Tulliver  to  put 
on  her  bonnet,  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  by 
doing  that  needful  piece  of  work.  Poor  Mrs  Tulliver 
went  submissively  down-stairs :  to  be  ordered  about 
by  a  servant  was  the  last  remnant  of  her  household 
dignities — she  would  soon  have  no  servant  to  scold 
her. 

Mr  Tulliver  was  resting  in  his  chair  a  little  after 
the  fatigue  of  dressing,  and  Maggie  and  Tom  were 
seated  near  him,  when  Luke  entered  to  ask  if  he 
should  help  master  down-stairs. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Luke,  stop  a  bit,  sit  down,"  said  Mr 
Tulliver,  pointing  his  stick  towards  a  chair,  and 
looking  at  him  with  that  pursuant  gaze  which  con- 
valescent persons  often  have  for  those  who  have 
tended  them,  reminding  one  of  an  infant  gazing 
about  after  its  nurse.  For  Luke  had  been  a  con- 
stant night-watcher  by  his  master's  bed 

"How's  the  water  now,  eh,  Luke?"  said  Mr 
Tulliver.  "  Dix  hasn't  been  choking  you  up  again, 
eh?" 
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"  No,  sir,  it's  all  right." 

"  Ay,  I  thought  not :  he  won't  be  in  a  hurry  at 
that  again,  now  Eiley's  been  to  settle  him.  That 
was  what  I  said   to    Eiley   yesterday   .  I 

said  " 

Mr  Tulliver  leaned  forward,  resting  his  elbows  on 
the  arm-chair,  and  looking  on  the  ground  as  if  in 
search  of  something — striving  after  vanishing  images 
like  a  man  struggling  against  a  doze.  Maggie 
looked  at  Tom  in  mute  distress — their  father's 
mind  was  so  far  off  the  present,  which  would  by- 
and-by  thrust  itself  on  his  wandering  conscious- 
ness !  Tom  was  almost  ready  to  rush  away,  with 
that  impatience  of  painful  emotion  which  makes 
one  of  the  differences  between  youth  and  maiden, 
man  and  woman. 

"Father,"  said  Maggie,  laying  her  hand  on  his, 
"don't  you  remember  that  Mr  Riley  is  dead?" 

"Dead?"  said  Mr  Tulliver,  sharply,  looking  in  her 
face  with  a  strange,  examining  glance. 

"  Yes,  he  died  of  apoplexy  nearly  a  year  ago  ;  I 
remember  hearing  you  say  you  had  to  pay  money 
for  Him  ;  and  he  left  his  daughters  badly  off — one 
of  them  is  under-teacher  at  Miss  Firniss's,  where 
I've  been  to  school,  you  know 

"Ah?"  said  her  father,  doubtfully,  still  looking 
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in  her  face.  But  as  soon  as  Tom  began  to  speak  lie 
turned  to  look  at  him  with  the  same  inquiring 
glances,  as  if  he  were  rather  surprised  at  the  pre- 
sence of  these  two  young  people.  Whenever  his 
mind  was  wandering  in  the  far  past,  he  fell  into 
this  oblivion  of  their  actual  faces :  they  were  not 
those  of  the  lad  and  the  little  wench  who  belonged 
to  that  past. 

"  It's  a  long  while  since  you  had  the  dispute  with 
Dix,  father,"  said  Tom.  "  I  remember  your  talking 
about  it  three  years  ago,  before  I  went  to  school  at 
Mr  Stelling's.  I've  been  at  school  there  three  years ; 
don't  you  remember  ?" 

Mr  Tulliver  threw  himself  backward  again,  losing 
the  childlike  outward  glance  under  a  rush  of  new 
ideas,  which  diverted  him  from  external  impres- 
sions. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  after  a  minute  or  two,  "  I've 
paid  a  deal  o'  money  I  was  determined  my 

son  should  have  a  good  eddication :  I'd  none  my- 
self, and  I've  felt  the  miss  of  it.  And  he'll  want  no 
other  fortin' :    that's  what  I  say  if  Wakem 

was  to  get  the  better  of  me  again  " 

The  thought  of  Wakem  roused  new  vibrations, 
and  after  a  moment's  pause  he  began  to  look  at  the 
coat  he  had  on,  and  to  feel  in  his  side-pocket.  Then 
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he  turned  to  Tom,  and  said  in  his  old  sharp  way, 
"Where  have  they  put  Gore's  letter?" 

It  was  close  at  hand  in  a  drawer,  for  he  had  often 
asked  for  it  before. 

"You  know  what  there  is  in  the  letter,  father?" 
said  Tom,  as  he  gave  it  to  him. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Mr  Tulliver,  rather 
angrily.  "  What  o'  that  ?  If  Furley  can't  take  to 
the  property,  somebody  else  can :  there's  plenty 
os  people  in  the  world  besides  Furley.  But  it's 
hindering — my  not  being  well — go  and  tell  'em 
to  get  the  horse  in  the  gig,  Luke  :  I  can  get 
down  to  St  Ogg's  well  enough — Gore's  expecting 
me." 

"  No,  dear  father ! "  Maggie  burst  out  entreatingly, 
"it's  a  very  long  while  since  all  that :  you've  been 
ill  a  great  many  weeks — more  than  two  months — 
everything  is  changed." 

Mr  Tulliver  looked  at  them  all  three  alternately 
with  a  startled  gaze  :  the  idea  that  much  had 
happened  of  which  he  knew  nothing  had  often 
transiently  arrested  him  before,  but  it  came  upon 
him  now  with  entire  novelty. 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Tom,  in  answer  to  the  gaze. 
"You  needn't  trouble  your  mind  about  business 
until  you  are  quite  well :  everything  is  settled  about 
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that  for  the  present — about  the  mill  and  the  land 
and  the  debts." 

"  What's  settled,  then  V  said  his  father,  angrily. 

"  Don't  you  take  on  too  much  about  it,  sir,"  said 
Luke.  "You'd  ha'  paid  iverybody  if  you  could— 
that's  what  I  said  to  Master  Tom — I  said  you'd  ha' 
paid  iverybody  if  you  could." 

Good  Luke  felt,  after  the  manner  of  contented 
hard-working  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
servitude,  that  sense  of  natural  fitness  in  rank  which 
made  his  master's  downfall  a  tragedy  to  him.  He 
was  urged,  in  his  slow  way,  to  say  something  that 
would  express  his  share  in  the  family  sorrow,  and 
these  words,  which  he  had  used  over  and  over  again 
to  Tom  when  he  wanted  to  decline  the  full  payment 
of  his  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  children's  money,  were 
the  most  ready  to  his  tongue.  They  were  just  the 
words  to  lay  the  most  painful  hold  on  his  master's 
bewildered  mind. 

"Paid  everybody?"  he  said,  with  vehement  agi- 
tation, his  face  flushing,  and  his  eye  lighting  up. 
"  Why  what        .     have   they  made  me  a 

bankrupt ?" 

"  0  father,  dear  father ! "  said  Maggie,  who 
thought  that  terrible  word  really  represented  the 
fact ;   "  bear  it  well — because  we  love  you — your 
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children  will  always  love  you.     Tom  will  pay  them 
all ;  he  says  he  will,  when  he's  a  man." 

She  felt  her  father  beginning  to  tremble — his 
voice  trembled  too,  as  he  said,  after  a  few  moments — 

"Ay,  my  little  wench,  but  I  shall  never  live 
twice  o'er." 

"  But  perhaps  you  will  live  to  see  me  pay  every- 
body, father,"  said  Tom,  speaking  with  a  great  effort. 

"  Ah,  my  lad,"  said  Mr  Tulliver,  shaking  his  head 
slowly,  "  but  what's  broke  can  never  be  whole  again  : 
it  'ud  be  your  doing,  not  mine."  Then,  looking  up 
at  him,  "  You're  only  sixteen — it's  an  up-hill  fight 
for  you — but  you  mustn't  throw  it  at  your  father  ; 
the  raskills  have  been  too  many  for  him.  I've  given 
you  a  good  eddication — that'll  start  you." 

Something  in  his  throat  half-choked  the  last 
words ;  the  flush  which  had  alarmed  his  children 
because  it  had  so  often  preceded  a  recurrence  of 
paralysis,  had  subsided,  and  his  face  looked  pale 
and  tremulous.  Tom  said  nothing  :  he  was  still 
struggling  against  his  inclination  to  rush  away. 
His  father  remained  quiet  a  minute  or  two,  but 
his  mind  did  not  seem  to  be  wandering  again. 

"Have  they  sold  me  up,  then?"  he  said,  more 
calmly,  as  if  he  were  possessed  simply  by  the  desire 
to  know  what  had  happened. 
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"  Everything  is  sold,  father  ;  but  we  don't  know 
all  about  the  mill  and  the  land  yet/'  said  Tom, 
anxious  to  ward  off  any  question  leading  to  the 
fact  that  Wakem  was  the  purchaser. 

"  You  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  room  look 
very  bare  down-stairs,  father,"  said  Maggie ;  "  but 
there's  your  chair  and  the  bureau — they're  not 
gone." 

"  Let  us  go — help  me  down,  Luke — I'll  go  and 
see  everything,"  said  Mr  Tulliver,  leaning  on  his 
stick,  and  stretching  out  his  other  hand  towards 
Luke. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Luke,  as  he  gave  his  arm  to  his 
master,  "  you'll  make  up  your  mind  to't  a  bit  better 
when  you've  seen  iverything :  you'll  get  used  to't. 
That's  what  my  mother  says  about  her  shortness  o' 
breath — she  says  she's  made  friends  wi't  now,  though 
she  fought  again'  it  sore  when  it  fust  come  on." 

Maggie  ran  on  before  to  see  that  all  was  right  in 
the  dreary  parlour,  where  the  fire,  dulled  by  the 
frosty  sunshine,  seemed  part  of  the  general  shabbi- 
ness.  She  turned  her  father's  chair,  and  pushed 
aside  the  table  to  make  an  easy  way  for  him,  and 
then  stood  with  a  beating  heart  to  see  him  enter 
and  look  round  for  the  first  time.  Tom  advanced 
before  him,  carrying  the  leg-rest,  and  stood  beside 
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Maggie  on  the  hearth.  Of  those  two  young  hearts 
Tom's  suffered  the  most  unmixed  pain,  for  Maggie, 
with  all  her  keen  susceptibility,  yet  felt  as  if  the 
sorrow  made  larger  room  for  her  love  to  flow  in, 
and  gave  breathing-space  to  her  passionate  nature. 
No  true  boy  feels  that :  he  would  rather  go  and 
slay  the  Nemean  lion,  or  perform  any  round  of 
heroic  labours,  than  endure  perpetual  appeals  to 
his  pity,  for  evils  over  which  he  can  make  no 
conquest. 

Mr  Tulliver  paused  just  inside  the  door,  resting 
on  Luke,  and  looking  round  him  at  all  the  bare 
places,  which  for  him  were  filled  with  the  shadows 
of  departed  objects — the  daily  companions  of  his  life. 
His  faculties  seemed  to  be  renewing  their  strength 
from  getting  a  footing  on  this  demonstration  of  the 
senses. 

"  Ah  I"  he  said,  slowly,  moving  towards  his  chair, 
"  they've  sold  me  up         .     they've  sold  me  up." 

Then  seating  himself,  and  laying  down  his  stick, 
while  Luke  left  the  room,  he  looked  round  again. 

"  They  n  left  the  big  Bible,"  he  said  "  It's  got 
everything  in — when  I  was  born  and  married — 
bring  it  me,  Tom." 

The  quarto  Bible  was  laid  open  before  him  at 
the  fly-leaf,  and  while  he  was  reading  with  slowly- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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travelling  eyes,  Mrs  Tulliver  entered  the  room,  but 
stood  in  mute  surprise  to  find  her  husband  down 
already,  and  with  the  great  Bible  before  him. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  looking  at  a  spot  where  his  finger 
rested,  "my  mother  was  Margaret  Beaton — she  died 
when  she  was  forty-seven  :  hers  wasn't  a  long-lived 
family — -we're  our  mother's  children — Gritty  and  me 
are — we  shall  go  to  our  last  bed  before  long." 

He  seemed  to  be  pausing  over  the  record  of  his 
sister's  birth  and  marriage,  as  if  it  were  suggesting 
new  thoughts  to  them  :  then  he  suddenly  looked  up 
at  Tom,  and  said,  in  a  sharp  tone  of  alarm — 

"  They  haven't  come  upo'  Moss  for  the  money  as 
I  lent  him,  have  they?" 

"  No,  father,"  said  Tom,  "  the  note  was  burnt." 

Mr  Tulliver  turned  his  eyes  on  the  page  again, 
and  presently  said — 

"  Ah  Elizabeth  Dodson  it's  eighteen 

year  since  I  married  her  " 

"  Come  next  Ladyday,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  going 
up  to  his  side  and  looking  at  the  page. 

Her  husband  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  face. 

"  Poor  Bessy,"  he  said,  "  you  was  a  pretty  lass 
then — everybody  said  so — and  I  used  to  think  you 
kept  your  good  looks  rarely.  But  you're  sorely 
aged  don't   you   bear   me  ill-will         .      I 
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meant  to  do  well  by  you  We  promised  one 

another  for  better  or  for  worse  " 

"  But  I  never  thought  it  'ud  be  so  for  worse 
as  this,"  said  poor  Mrs  Tulliver,  with  the  strange, 
scared  look  that  had  come  over  her  of  late,  "  and 
my  poor  father  gave  me  away  and  to  come 

on  so  all  at  once  " 

"  0  mother,"  said  Maggie,  "  don't  talk  in  that 
way." 

"  No,  I  know  you  won't  let  your  poor  mother 
speak  that's  been  the  way  all  my  life  .  . 

your  father  never  minded  what  I  said  it  ud 

have  been  o'  no  use  for  me  to  beg  and  pray 
and  it  'ud  be  no  use  now,  not  if  I  was  to  go  down 
o'  my  hands  and  knees  .  " 

"  Don't  say  so,  Bessy,''  said  Mr  Tulliver,  whose 
pride,  in  these  first  moments  of  humiliation,  was  in 
abeyance  to  the  sense  of  some  justice  in  his  wife's 
reproach.  "  If  there's  anything  left  as  I  could  do 
to  make  you  amends,  I  wouldn't  say  you  nay." 

"  Then  we  might  stay  here  and  get  a  living,  and 
I  might  keep  among  my  own  sisters  .  and  me 
been  such  a  good  wife  to  you,  and  never  crossed 
you  from  week's  end  to  week's  end  and  they 

all  say  so  they  say  it  'ud  be  nothing  but 

right  only  you're  so  turned  against  "Wakem." 
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"  Mother,"  said  Tom,  severely,  "  this  is  not  the 
time  to  talk  about  that." 

"  Let  her  be,"  said  Mr  Tulliver.  "  Say  what 
you  mean,  Bessy." 

"  Why,  now  the  mill  and  the  land's  all  Wakem's, 
and  he's  got  everything  in  his  hands,  what's  the  use 
o'  setting  your  face  against  him  ? — when  he  says 
you  may  stay  here,  and  speaks  as  fair  as  can  be, 
and  says  you  may  manage  the  business,  and  have 
thirty  shilling  a-week,  and  a  horse  to  ride  about 
to  market?  And  where  have  we  got  to  put  our 
heads?  We  must  go  into  one  o'  the  cottages  in 
the  village  .  and  me  and  my  children  brought 

down  to  that  and  all  because  you  must  set 

your  mind   against  folks   till  there's  no   turning 

you." 

Mr  Tulliver  had  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  trem- 
bling. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like  wi'  me,  Bessy,"  he 

said  in  a  low  voice ;   "  I'n  been  the  bringing  of 

you  to  poverty  this  world's  too  many  for  me 

I'm  nought   but   a  bankrupt — it's  no  use 

standing  up  for  anything  now." 

"  Father,"  said  Tom,  "  I  don't  agree  with  my 
mother  or  my  uncles,  and  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  submit  to  be  under  Wakem.     I  get  a  pound 
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a-week  now,  and  yon  can  find  something  else  to  do 
when  you  get  well." 

"  Say  no  more,  Tom,  say  no  more  :  I've  had 
enough  for  this  day.  Give  me  a  kiss,  Bessy,  and 
let  us  bear  one  another  no  ill-will :  we  shall  never 
be  young  again  .  .  This  world's  been  too  many 
for  me." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AN  ITEM  ADDED   TO  THE  FAMILY  REGISTER. 

That  first  moment  of  renunciation  and  submission 
was  followed  by  days  of  violent  struggle  in  the 
miller's  mind,  as  the  gradual  access  of  bodily 
strength  brought  with  it  increasing  ability  to  em- 
brace in  one  view  all  the  conflicting  conditions 
under  which  he  found  himself.  Feeble  limbs  easily 
resign  themselves  to  be  tethered,  and  when  we  are 
subdued  by  sickness  it  seems  possible  to  us  to  ful- 
fil pledges  which  the  old  vigour  comes  back  and 
breaks.  There  were  times  when  poor  Tulliver 
thought  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  Bessy  was 
something  quite  too  hard  for  human  nature :  he 
had  promised  her  without  knowing  what  she  was 
going  to  say — she  might  as  well  have  asked  him  to 
carry  a  ton  weight  on  his  back.  But  again,  there 
were  many  feelings  arguing  on  her  side,  besides  the 
sense  that  life  had  been  made  hard  to  her  by 
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having  married  him.  He  saw  a  possibility,  by 
much  pinching,  of  saving  money  out  of  his  salary 
towards  paying  a  second  dividend  to  his  creditors, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  elsewhere  to  get  a  situa- 
tion such  as  he  could  fill.  He  had  led  an  easy  life, 
ordering  much  and  working  little,  and  had  no 
aptitude  for  any  new  business.  He  must  perhaps 
take  to  day-labour,  and  his  wife  must  have  help 
from  her  sisters — a  prospect  doubly  bitter  to  him, 
now  they  had  let  all  Bessy's  precious  things  be 
sold,  probably  because  they  liked  to  set  her  against 
him,  by  making  her  feel  that  he  had  brought  her 
to  that  pass.  He  listened  to  their  admonitory  talk, 
when  they  came  to  urge  on  him  what  he  was  bound 
to  do  for  poor  Bessy's  sake,  with  averted  eyes,  that 
every  now  and  then  flashed  on  them  furtively  when 
their  backs  were  turned.  Nothing  but  the  dread 
of  needing  their  help  could  have  made  it  an  easier 
alternative  to  take  their  advice. 

But  the  strongest  influence  of  all  was  the  love  of 
the  old  premises  where  he  had  run  about  when  he 
was  a  boy,  just  as  Tom  had  done  after  him.  The 
Tullivers  had  lived  on  this  spot  for  generations,  and 
he  had  sat  listening  on  a  low  stool  on  winter  even- 
ings while  his  father  talked  of  the  old  half-timbered 
mill  that  had  been  there  before  the  last  great  floods 
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which  damaged  it  so  that  his  grandfather  pulled  it 
down  and  built  the  new  one.     It  was  when  he  got 
able  to  walk  about  and  look  at  all  the  old  objects, 
that  he  felt  the  strain  of  this  clinging  affection  for 
the  old  home  as  part  of  his  life,  part  of  himself. 
He  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  himself  living  on  any 
other  spot  than  this,  where  he  knew  the  sound  of 
every  gate  and  door,  and  felt  that  the  shape  and 
colour  of  every  roof  and  weather-stain  and  broken 
hillock  was  good,  because  his  growing  senses  had 
been  fed  on  them.     Our  instructed  vagrancy,  which 
has  hardly  time  to  linger  by  the  hedgerows,  but 
runs  away  early  to  the  tropics,  and  is  at  home  with 
palms  and  banyans, — which  is  nourished  on  books  of 
travel,  and  stretches  the  theatre  of  its  imagination 
to  the  Zambesi,  can  hardly  get  a  dim  notion  of 
what  an  old-fashioned  man  like  Tulliver  felt  for  this 
spot,  where  all  his  memories  centred,  and  where  life 
seemed  like  a  familiar  smooth-handled  tool  that  the 
fingers  clutch  with  loving  ease.     And  just  now  he 
was  living  in  that  freshened  memory  of  the  far-off 
time  which  comes  to  us  in  the  passive  hours  of 
recovery  from  sickness. 

"  Ay,  Luke,"  he  said,  one  afternoon,  as  he  stood 
looking  over  the  orchard  gate,  "  I  remember  the 
day  they  planted  those  apple-trees.     My  father  was 
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a  huge  man  for  planting — it  was  like  a  merry- 
making to  Mm  to  get  a  cart  full  o'  young  trees — and 
I  used  to  stand  i'  the  cold  with  him,  and  follow  him 
about  like  a  dog." 

Then  he  turned  round,  and,  leaning  against  the 
gate-post,  looked  at  the  opposite  buildings. 

"The  old  mill  'ud  miss  me,  I  think,  Luke.  There's  a 
story  as  when  the  mill  changes  hands,  the  river's  angry 
— I've  heard  my  father  say  it  many  a  time.  There's  no 
telling  whether  there  mayn't  be  summat  in  the  story, 
for  this  is  a  puzzling  world,  and  Old  Harry's  got  a 
finger  in  it — it's  been  too  many  for  me,  I  know." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Luke,  with  soothing  sympathy, 
"  what  wi'  the  rust  on  the  wheat,  an'  the  firm'  o' 
the  ricks  an'  that,  as  I've  seen  i'  my  time — things 
often  looks  comical :  there's  the  bacon  fat  wi'  our 
last  pig  runs  away  like  butter — it  leaves  nought 
but  a  scratchin'." 

"  It's  just  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  now,"  Mr  Tulli- 
ver  went  on,  "  when  my  father  began  the  malting. 
I  remember,  the  day  they  finished  the  malt-house,  I 
thought  summat  great  was  to  come  of  it  ;  for  we'd 
a  plum-pudding  that  day  and  a  bit  of  a  feast,  and  I 
said  to  my  mother — she  was  a  fine  dark-eyed  woman, 
my  mother  was — the  little  wench  'ull  be  as  like  her 
as  two  peas." — Here  Mr  Tulliver  put  his  stick  be- 
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tween  his  legs,  and  took  out  his  snuff-box,  for  the 
greater  enjoyment  of  this  anecdote,  which  dropped 
from  him  in  fragments,  as  if  he  every  other  moment 
lost  narration  in  vision.  "  I  was  a  little  chap  no 
higher  much  than  my  mother's  knee — she  was  sore 
fond  of  us  children,  Gritty  and  me — and  so  I  said 
to  her,  '  Mother,'  I  said,  '  shall  we  have  plum-pud- 
ding every  day  because  o' the  malt-house?'  She 
used  to  tell  me  o'  that  till  her  dying  day.  She  was 
but  a  young  woman  when  she  died,  my  mother  was. 
But  it's  forty  good  year  since  they  finished  the  malt- 
house,  and  it  isn't  many  days  out  of  'em  all,  as  I 
haven't  looked  out  into  the  yard  there,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning — all  weathers,  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  I  should  go  off  my  head  in  a  new 
place.  I  should  be  like  as  if  I'd  lost  my  way.  It's 
all  hard,  whichever  way  I  look  at  it — the  harness 
'ull  gall  me — but  it  'ud  be  summat  to  draw  along 
the  old  road,  istead  of  a  new  un." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Luke,  "  you'd  be  a  deal  better  here 
nor  in  some  new  place.  I  can't  abide  new  places 
niysen  :  things  is  allays  awk'ard — narrow-wheeled 
waggins,  belike,  and  the  stiles  all  another  sort,  an' 
oat-cake  i'  some  places,  tow'rt  th'  head  o'  the  Floss, 
there.     It's  poor  work,  changing  your  country-side." 

"  But  I  doubt,  Luke,  they'll  be  for  getting  rid  o' 
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Ben,  and  making  you  do  with  a  lad — and  I  must 
help  a  bit  wi'  the  mill.     You'll  have  a  worse  place." 

"  Ne'er  mind,  sir/'  said  Luke,  "  I  shan't  plague 
mysen.  1'n  been  wi'  you  twenty  year,  an'  you  can't 
get  twenty  year  wi'  whistlin'  for  'em,  no  more  nor 
you  can  make  the  trees  grow  :  you  mun  wait  till 
God  A'mighty  sends  'em.  I  can't  abide  new 
victual  nor  new  faces,  I  can't — you  niver  know  but 
what  they'll  gripe  you." 

The  walk  was  finished  in  silence  after  this,  for 
Luke  had  disburthened  himself  of  thoughts  to  an 
extent  that  left  his  conversational  resources  quite 
barren,  and  Mr  Tulliver  had  relapsed  from  his  recol- 
lections into  a  painful  meditation  on  the  choice  of 
hardships  before  him.  Maggie  noticed  that  he  was 
unusually  absent  that  evening  at  tea  ;  and  after- 
wards he  sat  leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  look- 
ing at  the  ground,  moving  his  lips,  and  shaking  his 
head  from  time  to  time.  Then  he  looked  hard  at 
Mrs  Tulliver,  who  was  knitting  opposite  him,  then 
at  Maggie,  who,  as  she  bent  over  her  sewing,  was 
intensely  conscious  of  some  drama  going  forward  in 
her  father's  mind.  Suddenly  he  took  up  the  poker 
and  broke  the  large  coal  fiercely. 

"  Dear  heart,  Mr  Tulliver,  what  can  you  be  think- 
ing of  ? "  said  his  wife,  looking  up  in  alarm  :  "  it's 
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very  wasteful,  breaking  the  coal,  and  we've  got 
hardly  any  large  coal  left,  and  I  don't  know  where 
the  rest  is  to  come  from." 

"  I  don't  think  you're  quite  so  well  to-night,  are 
you,  father  ?  "  said  Maggie  ;  "  you  seem  uneasy." 

"  Why,  how  is  it  Tom  doesn't  come  ? "  said  Mr 
Tulliver,  impatiently. 

"  Dear  heart !  is  it  time  ?  I  must  go  and  get  his 
supper,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  laying  down  her  knit- 
ting, and  leaving  the  room. 

"  It's  nigh  upon  half-past  eight,"  said  Mr  Tulli- 
ver. "He'll  be  here  soon.  Go,  go  and  get  the  big 
Bible,  and  open  it  at  the  beginning,  where  every- 
thing's set  down.     And  get  the  pen  and  ink.'" 

Maggie  obeyed,  wondering :  but  her  father  gave 
no  farther  orders,  and  only  sat  listening  for  Tom's 
footfall  on  the  gravel,  apparently  irritated  by  the 
wind,  which  had  risen  and  was  roaring  so  as  to 
drown  all  other  sounds.  There  was  a  strange  light 
in  his  eyes  that  rather  frightened  Maggie:  she 
began  to  wish  that  Tom  would  come,  too. 

"  There  he  is,  then,"  said  Mr  Tulliver,  in  an  ex- 
cited way,  when  the  knock  came  at  last.  Maggie 
went  to  open  the  door,  but  her  mother  came  out  of 
the  kitchen  hurriedly,  saying,  "  Stop  a  bit,  Maggie; 
I'll  open  it." 
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Mrs  Tulliver  had  begun  to  be  a  little  frightened 
at  her  boy,  but  she  was  jealous  of  every  office  others 
did  for  him. 

"Your  supper's  ready  by  the  kitchen  fire,  my 
boy,"  she  said,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  coat.  "  You 
shall  have  it  by  yourself,  just  as  you  like,  and  I 
won't  speak  to  you." 

"I  think  my  father  wants  Tom,  mother,"  said 
Maggie  ;  "  he  must  come  into  the  parlour  first." 

Tom  entered  with  his  usual  saddened  evening 
face,  but  his  eyes  fell  immediately  on  the  open 
Bible  and  the  inkstand,  and  he  glanced  with  a 
look  of  anxious  surprise  at  his  father,  who  was 
saying— 

"  Come,  come,  you're  late — I  want  you." 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter,  father?"  said 
Tom. 

"  You  sit  down — all  of  you,"  said  Mr  Tulliver, 
peremptorily.  "  And,  Tom,  sit  down  here ;  I've  got 
something  for  you  to  write  i'  the  Bible." 

They  all  three  sat  down,  looking  at  him.  He 
began  to  speak,  slowly,  looking  first  at  his  wife. 

"  I've  made  up  my  mind,  Bessy,  and  I'll  be  as 
good  as  my  word  to  you.  There's  the  same  grave 
made  for  us  to  lie  down  in,  and  we  mustn't  be 
bearing  one  another  ill-will.     I'll  stop  in  the  old 
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place,  and  I'll  serve  under  Wakem — and  I'll  serve 
him  like  an  honest  man  :  there's  no  Tulliver  but 
what's  honest,  mind  that,  Tom" — here  his  voicg 
rose :  "  they'll  have  it  to  throw  up  against  me  as 
I  paid  a  dividend — but  it  wasn't  my  fault — it  was 
because  there's  raskills  in  the  world.  They've  been 
too  many  for  me,  and  I  must  give  in.  I'll  put  my 
neck  in  harness — for  you've  a  right  to  say  as  I've 
brought  you  into  trouble,  Bessy — and  I'll  serve  him 
as  honest  as  if  he  was  no  raskill :  I'm  an  honest 
man,  though  I  shall  never  hold  my  head  up  no 
more — I'm  a  tree  as  is  broke — a  tree  as  is  broke." 

He  paused,  and  looked  on  the  ground.  Then 
suddenly  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  a  louder  yet 
deeper  tone — 

"  But  I  won't  forgive  him  !  I  know  what  they 
say — he  never  meant  me  any  harm — that's  the  way 
Old  Harry  props  up  the  raskills — he's  been  at  the 
bottom  of  everything — but  he's  a  fine  gentleman— 
I  know,  I  know.  I  shouldn't  ha'  gone  to  law,  they 
say.  But  who  made  it  so  as  there  was  no  arbi- 
trating and  no  justice  to  be  got?  It  signifies 
nothing  to  him — I  know  that :  he's  one  o'  them 
fine  gentlemen  as  get  money  by  doing  business  for 
poorer  folks,  and  when  he's  made  beggars  of  'em, 
he'll  give  'em  charity.     I  won't  forgive  him  !    I 
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wish  he  might  be  punished  with  shame  till  his  own 
son  'ud  like  to  forget  him.  I  wish  he  may  do  sum- 
mat  as  they'd  make  him  work  at  the  treadmill ! 
But  he  won't — he's  too  big  a  raskill  to  let  the  law 
lay  hold  on  him.  And  you  mind  this,  Tom — you 
never  forgive  him,  neither,  if  you  mean  to  be  my 
son.  There'll  maybe  come  a  time  when  you  may 
make  him  feel — it'll  never  come  to  me — I'n  got 
my  head  under  the  yoke.  Now  write — write  it  i' 
the  Bible." 

"  0  father,  what  ?"  said  Maggie,  sinking  down  by 
his  knee,  pale  and  trembbng.  "  It's  wicked  to  curse 
and  bear  malice." 

"It  isn't  wicked,  I  tell  you,"  said  her  father, 
fiercely.  "  It's  wicked  as  the  raskills  should  pros- 
per— it's  the  devil's  doing.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  Tom. 
Write." 

"What  am  I  to  write,  father?"  said  Tom,  with 
gloomy  submission. 

"Write  as  your  father,  Edward  Tulliver,  took 
service  under  John  Wakem,  the  man  as  had  helped 
to  ruin  him,  because  I'd  promised  my  wife  to  make 
her  what  amends  I  could  for  her  trouble,  and 
because  I  wanted  to  die  in  th'  old  place,  where  I 
was  born  and  my  father  was  born.  Put  that  i'  the 
right  words — you  know  how — and  then  write,  as  I 
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don't  forgive  Wakem,  for  all  that ;  and  for  all  I'll 
serve  him  honest,  I  wish  evil  may  befall  him.  Write 
that." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  as  Tom's  pen  moved 
along  the  paper :  Mrs  Tulliver  looked  scared,  and 
Maggie  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"  Now  let  me  hear  what  you've  wrote,"  said  Mr 
Tulliver.     Tom  read  aloud,  slowly. 

"  Now  write — write  as  you'll  remember  what 
Wakem's  done  to  your  father,  and  you'll  make  him 
and  his  feel  it,  if  ever  the  day  comes.  And  sign 
your  name  Thomas  Tulliver." 

"  0  no,  father,  dear  father  ! "  said  Maggie,  almost 
choked  with  fear.  "  You  shouldn't  make  Tom  write 
that/' 

"  Be  quiet,  Maggie  ! "  said  Tom.  "  I  shall  write 
it." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A   VARIATION   OF  PROTESTANTISM   UNKNOWN 
TO   BOSSUET. 

Journeying  down  the  Khone  on  a  summer's  day, 
you  have  perhaps  felt  the  sunshine  made  dreary  by 
those  ruined  villages  which  stud  the  banks  in  certain 
parts  of  its  course,  telling  how  the  swift  river  once 
rose,  like  an  angry,  destroying  god,  sweeping  down 
the  feeble  generations  whose  breath  is  in  their 
nostrils,  and  making  their  dwellings  a  desolation 
Strange  contrast,  you  may  have  thought,  between 
the  effect  produced  on  us  by  these  dismal  remnants 
of  commonplace  houses,  which  in  their  best  days 
were  but  the  sign  of  a  sordid  life,  belonging  in  all 
its  details  to  our  own  vulgar  era ;  and  the  effect 
produced  by  those  ruins  on  the  castled  Ehine,  which 
have  crumbled  and  mellowed  into  such  harmony 
with  the  green  and  rocky  steeps,  that  they  seem  to 
have  a  natural  fitness,  like  the  mountain  pine  :  nay, 
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even  in  the  day  when  they  were  built  they  must 
have  had  this  fitness,  as  if  they  had  been  raised  by 
an  earth-born  race,  who  had  inherited  from  their 
mighty  parent  a  sublime  instinct  of  form.  And  that 
was  a  day  of  romance  !  If  those  robber  barons  were 
somewhat  grim  and  drunken  ogres,  they  had  a 
certain  grandeur  of  the  wild  beast  in  them — they 
were  forest  boars  with  tusks,  tearing  and  rending, 
not  the  ordinary  domestic  grunter ;  they  represented 
the  demon  forces  for  ever  in  collision  with  beauty, 
virtue,  and  the  gentle  uses  of  life  ;  they  made  a  fine 
contrast  in  the  picture  with  the  wandering  minstrel, 
the  soft-lipped  princess,  the  pious  recluse,  and  the 
timid  Israelite.  That  was  a  time  of  colour,  when 
the  sunlight  fell  on  glancing  steel  and  floating 
banners  ;  a  time  of  adventure  and  fierce  struggle — 
nay,  of  living,  religious  art  and  religious  enthusiasm; 
for  were  not  cathedrals  built  in  those  days,  and  did 
not  great  emperors  leave  their  Western  palaces  to  die 
before  the  infidel  strongholds  in  the  sacred  East? 
Therefore  it  is  that  these  Rhine  castles  thrill  me 
with  a  sense  of  poetry  :  they  belong  to  the  grand 
historic  life  of  humanity,  and  raise  up  for  me  the 
vision  of  an  epoch.  But  these  dead-tinted,  hollow- 
eyed,  angular  skeletons  of  villages  on  the  Ehone 
oppress  me  with  the  feeling  that  human  life — very 
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much  of  it  —  is  a  narrow,  ugly,  grovelling  exist- 
ence, which  even  calamity  does  not  elevate,  but 
rather  tends  to  exhibit  in  all  its  bare  vulgarity  of 
conception ;  and  I  have  a  cruel  conviction  that  the 
lives  these  ruins  are  the  traces  of,  were  part  of  a 
gross  sum  of  obscure  vitality,  that  will  be  swept 
into  the  same  oblivion  with  the  generations  of  ants 
and  beavers. 

Perhaps  something  akin  to  this  oppressive  feeling 
may  have  weighed  upon  you  in  watching  this  old- 
fashioned  family  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Floss,  which 
even  sorrow  hardly  suffices  to  lift  above  the  level  of 
the  tragi-comic.  It  is  a  sordid  life,  you  say,  this  of 
the  Tullivers  and  Dodsons — irradiated  by  no  sub- 
lime principles,  no  romantic  visions,  no  active,  self- 
renouncing  faith — moved  by  none  of  those  wild,  un- 
controllable passions  which  create  the  dark  shadows 
of  misery  and  crime — without  that  primitive  rough 
simplicity  of  wants,  that  hard  submissive  ill-paid 
toil,  that  child-like  spelling-out  of  what  nature  has 
written,  which  gives  its  poetry  to  peasant  life. 
Here,  one  has  conventional  worldly  notions  and 
habits  without  instruction  and  without  polish  — 
surely  the  most  prosaic  form  of  human  life  :  proud 
respectability  in  a  gig  of  unfashionable  build :  world- 
liness  without  side-dishes.     Observing  these  people 
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narrowly,  even  when  the  iron  hand  of  misfortune 
has  shaken  them  from  their  unquestioning  hold  on 
the  world,  one  sees  little  trace  of  religion,  still  less 
of  a  distinctively  Christian  creed.  Their  belief  in  the 
Unseen,  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  at  all,  seems  to 
be  rather  of  a  pagan  kind  ;  their  moral  notions, 
though  held  with  strong  tenacity,  seem  to  have  no 
standard  beyond  hereditary  custom.  You  could  not 
live  among  such  people ;  you  are  stifled  for  want  of 
an  outlet  towards  something  beautiful,  great,  or 
noble ;  you  are  irritated  with  these  dull  men  and 
women,  as  a  kind  of  population  out  of  keeping  with 
the  earth  on  which  they  live — with  this  rich  plain 
where  the  great  river  flows  for  ever  onward,  and 
links  the  small  pulse  of  the  old  English  town  with 
the  beatings  of  the  world's  mighty  heart.  A  vigor- 
ous superstition,  that  lashes  its  gods  or  lashes  its 
own  back,  seems  to  be  more  congruous  with  the 
mystery  of  the  human  lot,  than  the  mental  condition 
of  these  emmet-like  Dodsons  and  Tullivers. 

I  share  with  you  this  sense  of  oppressive  narrow- 
ness ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  feel  it,  if 
we  care  to  understand  how  it  acted  on  the  lives 
of  Tom  and  Maggie — how  it  has  acted  on  young 
natures  in  many  generations,  that  in  the  onward 
tendency  of  human  things  have  risen  above  the 
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mental  level  of  the  generation  before  them,  to  which 
they  have  been  nevertheless  tied  by  the  strongest 
fibres  of  their  hearts.  The  suffering,  whether  of 
martyr  or  victim,  which  belongs  to  every  historical 
advance  of  mankind,  is  represented  in  this  way  in 
every  town,  and  by  hundreds  of  obscure  hearths  ; 
and  we  need  not  shrink  from  this  comparison  oi 
small  things  with  great ;  for  does  not  science  tell 
us  that  its  highest  striving  is  after  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  unity  which  shall  bind  the  smallest  things 
with  the  greatest  ?  In  natural  science,  I  have  under- 
stood, there  is  nothing  petty  to  the  mind  that  has  a 
large  vision  of  relations,  and  to  which  every  single  ob- 
ject suggests  a  vast  sum  of  conditions.  It  is  surely 
the  same  with  the  observation  of  human  life. 

Certainly  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the 
Dodsons  and  Tullivers  were  of  too  specific  a  kind  to 
be  arrived  at  deductively,  from  the  statement  that 
they  were  part  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  theory  of  life  had  its  core  of  sound- 
ness, as  all  theories  must  have  on  which  decent  and 
prosperous  families  have  been  reared  and  have  flour- 
ished ;  but  it  had  the  very  slightest  tincture  of  theo- 
logy. If,  in  the  maiden  days  of  the  Dodson  sisters, 
their  Bibles  opened  more  easily  at  some  parts  than 
others,  it  was  because  of  dried  tulip-petals,  which 
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had  been  distributed  quite  impartially,  without  pre- 
ference for  the  historical,  devotional,  or  doctrinal. 
Their  religion  was  of  a  simple,  semi-pagan  kind,  but 
there  was  no  heresy  in  it — if  heresy  properly  means 
choice — for  they  didn't  know  there  was  any  other 
religion,  except  that  of  chapel-goers,  which  appeared 
to  run  in  families,  like  asthma.  How  should  they 
know  ?  The  vicar  of  their  pleasant  rural  parish  was 
not  a  controversialist,  but  a  good  hand  at  whist,  and 
one  who  had  a  joke  always  ready  for  a  blooming 
female  parishioner.  The  religion  of  the  Dodsons 
consisted  in  revering  whatever  was  customary  and 
respectable :  it  was  necessary  to  be  baptised,  else 
one  could  not  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  to 
take  the  sacrament  before  death  as  a  security  against 
more  dimly  understood  perils  ;  but  it  was  of  equal 
necessity  to  have  the  proper  pall-bearers  and  well- 
cured  hams  at  one's  funeral,  and  to  leave  an  unim- 
peachable will.  A  Dodson  would  not  be  taxed  with 
the  omission  of  anything  that  was  becoming,  or  that 
belonged  to  that  eternal  fitness  of  things  which  was 
plainly  indicated  in  the  practice  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial parishioners,  and  in  the  family  traditions — 
such  as,  obedience  to  parents,  faithfulness  to  kin- 
dred, industry,  rigid  honesty,  thrift,  the  thorough 
scouring  of  wooden  and  copper  utensils,  the  hoard- 
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ing  of  coins  likely  to  disappear  from  the  currency, 
the  production  of  first-rate  commodities  for  the 
market,  and  the  general  preference  for  whatever 
was  home-made.  The  Dodsons  were  a  very  proud 
race,  and  their  pride  lay  in  the  utter  frustration  of 
all  desire  to  tax  them,  with  a  breach  of  traditional 
duty  or  propriety.  A  wholesome  pride  in  many  re- 
spects, since  it  identified  honour  with  perfect  in- 
tegrity, thoroughness  of  work,  and  faithfulness  to 
admitted  rules  :  and  society  owes  some  worthy  qua- 
lities in  many  of  her  members  to  mothers  of  the 
Dodson  class,  who  made  their  butter  and  their  fro- 
menty  well,  and  would  have  felt  disgraced  to  make 
it  otherwise.  To  be  honest  and  poor  was  never  a  Dod- 
son motto,  still  less  to  seem  rich  though  being  poor ; 
rather,  the  family  badge  was  to  be  honest  and  rich  ; 
and  not  only  rich,  but  richer  than  was  supposed.  To 
live  respected,  and  have  the  proper  bearers  at  your 
funeral,  was  an  achievement  of  the  ends  of  existence 
that  would  be  entirely  nullified  if,  on  the  reading  of 
your  Will,  you  sank  in  the  opinion  of  your  fellow- 
men,  either  by  turning  out  to  be  poorer  than  they 
expected,  or  by  leaving  your  money  in  a  capricious 
manner,  without  strict  regard  to  degrees  of  kin.  The 
right  thing  must  always  be  done  towards  kindred. 
The  right  thing  was  to  correct  them  severely,  if  they 
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were  other  than  a  credit  to  the  family,  but  still  not 
to  alienate  from  them  the  smallest  rightful  share  in 
the  family  shoe-buckles  and  other  property.  A  con- 
spicuous quality  in  the  Dodson  character  was  its 
genuineness  :  its  vices  and  virtues  alike  were  phases 
of  a  proud,  honest  egoism,  which  had  a  hearty  dis- 
like to  whatever  made  against  its  own  credit  and 
interest,  and  would  be  frankly  hard  of  speech  to 
inconvenient  "kin,"  but  would  never  forsake  or 
ignore  them — would  not  let  them  want  bread,  but 
only  require  them  to  eat  it  with  bitter  herbs. 

The  same  sort  of  traditional  belief  ran  in  the 
Tulliver  veins,  but  it  was  carried  in  richer  blood, 
having  elements  of  generous  imprudence,  warm 
affection,  and  hot-tempered  rashness.  Mr  Tulliver's 
grandfather  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  one  Ealph  Tulliver,  a  wonderfully 
clever  fellow,  who  had  ruined  himself.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  clever  Ealph  was  a  high  liver,  rode 
spirited  horses,  and  was  very  decidedly  of  his  own 
opmion.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  a  Dodson  who  had  ruined  himself:  it  was  not 
the  way  of  that  family. 

If  such  were  the  views  of  life  on  which  the  Dodsons 
and  Tullivers  had  been  reared  in  the  praiseworthypast 
of  Pitt  and  high  prices,  you  will  infer  from  what  you 
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already  know  concerning  the  state  of  society  in  St 
Ogg's,  that  there  had  been  no  highly  modifying  in- 
fluence to  act  on  them  in  their  maturer  life.  It  was 
still  possible,  even  in  that  later  time  of  anti-Catholic 
preaching,  for  people  to  hold  many  pagan  ideas,  and 
believe  themselves  good  church-people  notwithstand- 
ing ;  so  we  need  hardly  feel  any  surprise  at  the  fact 
that  Mr  Tulliver,  though  a  regular  church-goer,  re- 
corded his  vindictiveness  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible. 
It  was  not  that  any  harm  could  be  said  concerning  the 
vicar  of  that  charming  rural  parish  to  which  Dorl- 
cote  Mill  belonged :  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
family,  an  irreproachable  bachelor,  of  elegant  pur- 
suits, had  taken  honours,  and  held  a  fellowship. 
Mr  Tulliver  regarded  him  with  dutiful  respect,  as 
he  did  everything  else  belonging  to  the  church-ser- 
vice ;  but  he  considered  that  church  was  one  thing 
and  common-sense  another,  and  he  wanted  nobody 
to  tell  him  what  common-sense  was.  Certain  seeds 
which  are  required  to  find  a  nidus  for  themselves 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  an  apparatus  of  hooks,  so  that 
they  will  get  a  hold  on  very  unreceptive  surfaces. 
The  spiritual  seed  which  had  been  scattered  over 
Mr  Tulliver  had  apparently  been  destitute  of  any 
corresponding  provision,  and  had  slipped  off  to  the 
winds  again,  from  a  total  absence  of  hooks. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   TORN   NEST   IS   PIERCED   BY   THE   THORNS. 

There  is  something  sustaining  in  the  very  agitation 
that  accompanies  the  first  shocks  of  trouble,  just  as 
an  acute  pain  is  often  a  stimulus,  and  produces  an 
excitement  which  is  transient  strength.  It  is  in  the 
slow,  changed  life  that  follows — in  the  time  when 
sorrow  has  become  stale,  and  has  no  longer  an 
emotive  intensity  that  counteracts  its  pain — in  the 
time  when  day  follows  clay  in  dull  unexpectant 
sameness,  and  trial  is  a  dreary  routine  ; — it  is  then 
that  despair  threatens  ;  it  is  then  that  the  peremp- 
tory hunger  of  the  soul  is  felt,  and  eye  and  ear  are 
strained  after  some  unlearned  secret  of  our  exist- 
ence, which  shall  give  to  endurance  the  nature  of 
satisfaction. 

This  time  of  utmost  need  was  come  to  Maggie, 
with  her  short  span  of  thirteen  years.  To  the 
usual  precocity  of  the  girl,   she  added  that  early 
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experience  of  struggle,  of  conflict  between  the  in- 
ward impulse  and  outward  fact,  which  is  the  lot  of 
every  imaginative  and  passionate  nature  ;  and  the 
years  since  she  hammered  the  nails  into  her  wooden 
Fetish  among  the  worm-eaten  shelves  of  the  attic, 
had  been  filled  with  so  eager  a  life  in  the  triple 
world  of  Reality, "Books,  and  Waking  Dreams,  that 
Maggie  was  strangely  old  for  her  years  in  every- 
thing except  in  her  entire  want  of  that  prudence 
and  self-command  which  were  the   qualities  that 
made  Tom  manly  in  the  midst  of  his  intellectual 
boyishness.    And  now  her  lot  was  beginning  to 
have  a  still,  sad  monotony,  which  threw  her  more 
than   ever   on   her  inward   self     Her  father   was 
able  to  attend  to  business  again,  his  affairs  were 
settled,  and  he  was  acting  as  Wakem's  manager  on 
the  old  spot.     Tom  went  to  and  fro  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  became  more  and  more  silent  in 
the  short  intervals  at  home  :    what  was  there  to 
say  ?    One  day  was  like  another,  and  Tom's  interest 
in  life,  driven  back  and  crushed  on  every  other  side, 
was  concentrating  itself  into   the  one  channel  of 
ambitious   resistance   to   misfortune.      The   peculi- 
arities of  his  father  and  mother  were  very  irksome 
to  him,  now  they  were  laid  bare  of  all  the  softening 
accompaniments  of  an  easy  prosperous  home  ;  for 
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Tom  had  very  clear  prosaic  eyes,  not  apt  to  be 
dimmed  by  mists  of  feeling  or  imagination.  Poor 
Mrs  Tulliver,  it  seemed,  would  never  recover  her  old 
self — her  placid  household  activity :  how  could 
she?  The  objects  among  which  her  mind  had 
moved  complacently  were  all  gone — all  the  little 
hopes,  and  schemes,  and  speculations,  all  the 
pleasant  little  cares  about  her  treasures  which  had 
made  this  world  quite  comprehensible  to  her  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  since  she  had  made  her  first 
purchase  of  the  sugar-tongs,  had  been  suddenly- 
snatched  away  from  her,  and  she  remained  be- 
wildered in  this  empty  life.  Why  that  should  have 
happened  to  her  which  had  not  happened  to  other 
women,  remained  an  insoluble  question  by  which 
she  expressed  her  perpetual  ruminating  comparison 
of  the  past  with  the  present.  It  was  piteous  to  see 
the  comely  blond  stout  woman  getting  thinner  and 
more  worn  under  a  bodily  as  well  as  mental  rest- 
lessness, which  made  her  often  wander  about  the 
empty  house  after  her  work  was  done,  until  Maggie- 
becoming  alarmed  about  her,  would  seek  her,  and 
bring  her  down  by  telling  her  how  it  vexed  Tom 
that  she  was  injuring  her  health  by  never  sitting 
down  and  resting  herself.  Yet  amidst  this  helpless 
imbecility  there  was  a  touching  trait  of  humble 
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self-devoting  maternity,  which  made  Maggie  feel 
tenderly  towards  her  poor  mother  amidst  all  the 
little  wearing  griefs  caused  by  her  mental  feebleness. 
She  would  let  Maggie  do  none  of  the  work  that 
was  heaviest  and  most  soiling  to  the  hands,  and  was 
quite  peevish  when  Maggie  attempted  to  relieve 
her  from  her  grate-brushing  and  scouring :  "  Let 
it  alone,  my  dear ;  your  hands  'ull  get  as  hard  as 
hard/'  she  would  say  :  "  it's  your  mother's  place  to 
do  that.  I  can't  do  the  sewing — my  eyes  fail  me." 
And  she  would  still  brush  and  carefully  tend 
Maggie's  hair,  which  she  had  become  reconciled  to, 
in  spite  of  its  refusal  to  curl,  now  it  was  so  long 
and  massy.  Maggie  was  not  her  pet  child,  and, 
in  general,  woiild  have  been  much  better  if  she  had 
oeen  quite  different ;  yet  the  womanly  heart,  so 
bruised  in  its  small  personal  desires,  found  a  future 
to  rest  on  in  the  life  of  this  young  thing,  and  the 
mother  pleased  herself  with  wearing  out  her  own 
hands  to  save  the  hands  that  had  so  much  more 
life  in  them. 

But  the  constant  presence  of  her  mother's  regret- 
ful bewilderment  was  less  painful  to  Maggie  than 
that  of  her  father's  sullen  incommunicative  de- 
pression. As  long  as  the  paralysis  was  upon  him, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  always  be  in  a  child- 
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like  condition  of  dependence — as  long  as  he  was  still 
only  half-awakened  to  his  trouble,  Maggie  had  felt 
the  strong  tide  of  pitying  love  almost  as  an  in- 
spiration, a  new  power,  that  would  make  the  most 
difficult  life  easy  for  his  sake  ;  but  now,  instead  of 
childlike  dependence  there  had  come  a  taciturn 
hard  concentration  of  purpose,  in  strange  contrast 
with  his  old  vehement  communicativeness  and  high 
spirit ;  and  this  lasted  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week,  the  dull  eye  never  brightening  with 
any  eagerness  or  any  joy.  It  is  something  cruelly 
incomprehensible  to  youthful  natures,  this  sombre 
sameness  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  people,  whose 
life  has  resulted  in  disappointment  and  discontent, 
to  whose  faces  a  smile  becomes  so  strange  that  the 
sad  lines  all  about  the  lips  and  brow  seem  to  take 
no  notice  of  it,  and  it  hurries  away  again  for  want 
of  a  welcome.  "  Why  will  they  not  kindle  up  and 
be  glad  sometimes?"  thinks  young  elasticity.  "It 
would  be  so  easy,  if  they  only  liked  to  do  it."  And 
these  leaden  clouds  that  never  part  are  apt  to 
create  impatience  even  in  the  filial  affection  that 
streams  forth  in  nothing  but  tenderness  and  pity 
in  the  time  of  more  obvious  affliction. 

Mr  Tulliver  lingered  nowhere  away  from  home  : 
he  hurried  away  from  market,  he  refused  all  invita- 
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tions  to  stay  and  chat,  as  in  old  times,  in  the  houses 
where  he  called  on  business.  He  could  not  be  re- 
conciled with  his  lot  :  there  was  no  attitude  in 
which  his  pride  did  not  feel  its  bruises  ;  and  in  all 
behaviour  towards  him,  whether  kind  or  cold,  he  de- 
tected an  allusion  to  the  change  in  his  circumstances. 
Even  the  days  on  which  Wakem  came  to  ride  round 
the  land  and  inquire  into  the  business,  were  not  so 
black  to  him  as  those  market-days  on  which  he  had 
met  several  creditors  who  had  accepted  a  composi- 
tion from  him.  To  save  something  towards  the  re- 
payment of  those  creditors,  was  the  object  towards 
which  he  was  now  bending  all  his  thoughts  and 
efforts ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  all-compel- 
ling demand  of  his  nature,  the  somewhat  profuse 
man,  who  hated  to  be  stinted  or  to  stint  any  one 
else  in  his  own  house,  was  gradually  metamorphosed 
into  the  keen-eyed  grudger  of  morsels.  Mrs  Tul- 
liver  could  not  economise  enough  to  satisfy  him, 
in  their  food  and  firing ;  and  he  would  eat  no- 
thing himself  but  what  was  of  the  coarsest  qual- 
ity. Tom,  though  depressed  and  strongly  repelled  by 
his  father's  sullenness,  and  the  dreariness  of  home, 
entered  thoroughly  into  his  father's  feelings  about 
paying  the  creditors  ;  and  the  poor  lad  brought  his 
first  quarter's  money,  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
vol.  n.  L 
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achievement,  and  gave  it  to  his  father  to  put  into 
the  tin  box  which  held  the  savings.  The  little  store 
of  sovereigns  in  the  tin  box  seemed  to  be  the  only- 
sight  that  brought  a  faint  beam  of  pleasure  into  the, 
miller's  eyes — faint  and  transient,  for  it  was  soon 
dispelled  by  the  thought  that  the  time  would  be  long 
— perhaps  longer  than  his  life — before  the  narrow 
savings  could  remove  the  hateful  incubus  of  debt. 
A  deficit  of  more  than  five  hundred  pounds,  with 
the  accumulating  interest,  seemed  a  deep  pit  to 
fill  with  the  savings  from  thirty  shillings  a-week, 
even  when  Tom's  probable  savings  were  to  be 
added.  On  this  one  point  there  was  entire  com- 
munity of  feeling  in  the  four  widely  differing  beings ., 
who  sat  round  the  dying  fire  of  sticks,  which  made, 
a  cheap  warmth  for  them  on  the  verge  of  bed-time. 
Mrs  Tulliver  carried  the  proud  integrity  oftheDod- 
sons  in  her  blood,  and  had  been  brought  up  to 
think  that  to  wrong  people  of  their  money,  which 
was  another  phrase  for  debt,  was  a  sort  of  moral 
pillory:  it  would  have  been  wickedness,  to  her 
mind,  to  have  run  counter  to  her  husband's  desire 
to  "  do  the  right  thing,"  and  retrieve  his  name.  She 
had  a  confused  dreamy  notion  that,  if  the  creditors 
were  all  paid,  her  plate  and  linen  ought  to  come 
back  to  her ;  but  she  had   an  inbred  perception 
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that  while  people  owed  money  they  were  unable  to 
pay,  they  couldn't  rightly  call  anything  their  own. 
She  murmured  a  little  that  Mr  Tulliver  so  peremp- 
torily refused  to  receive  anything  in  repayment 
from  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  ;  but  to  all  his  require- 
ments of  household  economy  she  was  submissive  to 
the  point  of  denying  herself  the  cheapest  indulg- 
ences of  mere  flavour  :  her  only  rebellion  was  to 
smuggle  into  the  kitchen  something  that  would 
make  rather  a  better  supper  than  usual  for 
Tom 

These  narrow  notions  about  debt,  held  by  the  old- 
fashioned  Tullivers,  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile  on 
the  faces  of  many  readers  in  these  days  of  wide 
commercial  views  and  wide  philosophy,  according  to 
which  everything  rights  itself  without  any  trouble 
of  ours  :  the  fact  that  my  tradesman  is  out  of  pocket 
by  me,  is  to  be  looked  at  through  the  serene  certainty 
that  somebody  else's  tradesman  is  in  pocket  by  some- 
body else ;  and  since  there  must  be  bad  debts  in 
the  world,  why,  it  is  mere  egoism  not  to  like  that 
we  in  particular  should  make  them  instead  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  I  am  telling  the  history  of  very 
simple  people,  who  had  never  had  any  illuminating 
doubts  as  to  personal  integrity  and  honour. 

Under  all  this  grim  melancholy  and  narrowing 
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concentration  of  desire,  Mr  Tulliver  retained  the 
feeling  towards  his  "  little  wench  "  which  made  her 
presence  a  need  to  him,  though  it  would  not  suffice 
to  cheer  him.  She  was  still  the  desire  of  his  eyes  ; 
but  the  sweet  spring  of  fatherly  love  was  now 
mingled  with  bitterness,  like  everything  else.  When 
Maggie  laid  down  her  work  at  night,  it  was  her 
habit  to  get  a  low  stool  and  sit  by  her  father's 
knee,  leaning  her  cheek  against  it.  How  she  wished 
he  would  stroke  her  head,  or  give  some  sign  that  he 
was  soothed  by  the  sense  that  he  had  a  daughter 
who  loved  him  !  But  now  she  got  no  answer  to  her 
little  caresses,  either  from  her  father  or  from  Tom 
— the  two  idols  of  her  life.  Tom  was  weary  and 
abstracted  in  the  short  intervals  when  he  was  at 
home,  and  her  father  was  bitterly  preoccupied  with 
the  thought  that  the  girl  was  growing  up — was 
shooting  up  into  a  woman ;  and  how  was  she  to  do 
well  in  life  ?  She  had  a  poor  chance  for  marrying, 
down  in  the  world  as  they  were.  And  he  hated  the 
thought  of  her  marrying  poorly,  as  her  aunt  Gritty 
had  done  :  that  would  be  a  thing  to  make  him  turn 
in  his  grave — the  little  wench  so  pulled  down  by 
children  and  toil,  as  her  aunt  Moss  was.  When  un- 
cultured minds,  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  per- 
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sonal  experience,  are  under  the  pressure  of  con- 
tinued misfortune,  their  inward  life  is  apt  to  become 
a  perpetually  repeated  round  of  sad  and  bitter 
thoughts :  the  same  words,  the  same  scenes  are 
revolved  over  and  over  again,  the  same  mood  ac- 
companies them — the  end  of  the  year  finds  them 
as  much  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  as  if  they 
were  machines  set  to  a  recurrent  series  of  move- 
ments. 

The  sameness  of  the  days  was  broken  by  few 
visitors.  Uncles  and  aunts  paid  only  short  visits 
now  :  of  course,  they  could  not  stay  to  meals,  and 
the  constraint  caused  by  Mr  Tulliver's  savage 
silence,  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  hollow  reson- 
ance of  the  bare  uncarpeted  room  when  the  aunts 
were  talking,  heightened  the  unpleasantness  of  these 
family  visits  on  all  sides,  and  tended  to  make  them 
rare.  As  for  other  acquaintances — there  is  a  chill 
air  surrounding  those  who  are  down  in  the  world, 
and  people  are  glad  to  get  away  from  them,  as  from 
a  cold  room  :  human  beings,  mere  men  and  women, 
without  furniture,  without  anything  to  offer  you, 
who  have  ceased  to  count  as  anybody,  present  an 
embarrassing  negation  of  reasons  for  wishing  to  see 
them,  or  of  subjects  on  which  to  converse   with 
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them.  At  that  distant  day,  there  was  a  dreary 
isolation  in  the  civilised  Christian  society  of  these 
realms  for  families  that  had  dropped  below  their 
original  level,  unless  they  belonged  to  a  sectarian 
church,  which  gets  some  warmth  of  brotherhood  by 
walling  in  the  sacred  fire. 


CHAPTER    III. 

A    VOICE    FKOM    THE    PAST. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  chestnuts  were  coming  into 
•flower,  Maggie  had  brought  her  chair  outside  the 
front  door,  and  was  seated  there  with  a  book  on  her 
knees.  Her  dark  eyes  had  wandered  from  the  book, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  sunshine 
which  pierced  the  screen  of  jasmine  on  the  project- 
ing porch  at  her  right,  and  threw  leafy  shadows  on 
her  pale  round  cheek ;  they  seemed  rather  to  be 
searching  for  something  that  was  not  disclosed  by 
the  sunshine.  It  had  been  a  more  miserable  day 
than  usual :  her  father,  after  a  visit  of  Wakem's, 
had  had  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  in  which  for  some 
trifling  fault  he  had  beaten  the  boy  who  served 
in  the  mill.  Once  before,  since  his  illness,  he  had 
had  a  similar  paroxysm,  in  which  he  had  beaten  his 
horse,  and  the  scene  had  left  a  lasting  terror  in 
Maggie's  mind     The  thought  had  risen,  that  some 
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time  or  other  lie  might  beat  her  mother  if  she  hap- 
pened to  speak  in  her  feeble  way  at  the  wrong 
moment.  The  keenest  of  all  dread  with  her  was, 
lest  her  father  should  add  to  his  present  misfortune 
the  wretchedness  of  doing  something  irretrievably 
disgraceful.  The  battered  school-book  of  Tom's 
which  she  held  on  her  knees  could  give  her  no 
fortitude  under  the  pressure  of  that  dread,  and 
again  and  again  her  eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  as 
they  wandered  vaguely,  seeing  neither  the  chestnut 
trees  nor  the  distant  horizon,  but  only  future  scenes 
of  home-sorrow. 

Suddenly  she  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  the 
opening  gate  and  of  footsteps  on  the  graveL  It 
was  not  Tom  who  was  entering,  but  a  man  in  a  seal- 
skin cap  and  a  blue  plush  waistcoat,  carrying  a  pack 
on  his  back,  and  followed  closely  by  a  bull-terrier  of 
brindled  coat  and  defiant  aspect. 

"0  Bob,  it's  you!"  said  Maggie,  starting  up 
with  a  smile  of  pleased  recognition,  for  there  had 
been  no  abundance  of  kind  acts  to  efface  the  re- 
collection of  Bob's  generosity ;    "  I'm  so  glad  to  see 

you/' 

"  Thank  you,  Miss,"  said  Bob,  lifting  his  cap  and 
showing  a  delighted  face,  but  immediately  relieving 
himself  of  some  accompanying  embarrassment  by 
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looking  down  at  his  dog,  and  saying  in  a  tone 
of  disgust,  "  Get  out  wi'  you,  you  thunderin' 
sawney  l" 

"My  brother  is  not  at  home  yet,  Bob,"  said 
Maggie;  "he  is  always  at  St  Ogg's  in  the  day- 
time." 

"  Well,  Miss,"  said  Bob,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
Mr  Tom — but  that  isn't  just  what  I'm  come  for 
— look  here  ! " 

Bob  was  in  the  act  of  depositing  his  pack  on  the 
door-step,  and  with  it  a  row  of  small  books  fastened 
together  with  string.  Apparently,  however,  they 
were  not  the  object  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
Maggie's  attention,  but  rather  something  which  he 
had  carried  under  his  arm,  wrapped  in  a  red  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  See  here  ! "  he  said  again,  laying  the  red  parcel 
on  the  others  and  unfolding  it ;  "  you  won't  think 
I'm  a-makin'  too  free,  Miss,  I  hope,  but  I  lighted 
on  these  books,  and  I  thought  they  might  make  up 
to  you  a  bit  for  them  as  you've  lost ;  for  I  heared 
you  speak  o'  picturs — an'  as  for  picturs,  look 
here!" 

The  opening  of  the  red  handkerchief  had  dis- 
closed a  superannuated  "  Keepsake"  and  sis  or 
seven  numbers  of  a  "  Portrait  Gallery,"  in  royal 
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octavo ;  and  the  emphatic  request  to  look  referred 
to  a  portrait  of  George  the  Fourth  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  depressed  cranium  and  voluminous 
neckcloth. 

"  There's  all  sorts  o'  genelmen  here,"  Bob  went 
on,  turning  over  the  leaves  with  some  excitement, 
"  wi'  all  sorts  o'  noses — an'  some  bald  an'  some  wi' 
wigs — Parlament  genelmen,  I  reckon.  An'  here," 
he  added,  opening  the  "  Keepsake,"  "  here's  ladies 
for  you,  some  wi'  curly  hair  and  some  wi'  smooth, 
an'  some  a-smiling  wi'  their  heads  o'  one  side,  an' 
some  as  if  they  was  goin'  to  cry— look  here — 
a-sittin'  on  the  ground  out  o'  door,  dressed  like  the 
ladies  I'n  seen  get  out  o'  the  carriages  at  the  balls 
in  th'  Old  Hall  there.  My  eyes,  I  wonder  what 
the  chaps  wear  as  go  a-courtin'  'em  !  I  sot  up  till 
the  clock  was  gone  twelve  last  night  a-lookin'  at 
'em — I  did — till  they  stared  at  me  out  o'  the  pic- 
ture as  if  they'd  know  when  I  spoke  to  'em.  But, 
lors !  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  say  to  'em.  They'll 
be  more  fittin'  company  for  you,  Miss,  and  the 
man  at  the  book-stall,  he  said  they  banged  ivery- 
thing  for  picturs — he  said  they  was  a  fust-rate 
article." 

"And  you've  bought  them  for  me,  Bob?"  said 
Maggie,  deeply  touched  by  this  simple  kindness. 
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"  How  very,  very  good  of  you !      But  I'm  afraid 
you  gave  a  great  deal  of  money  for  them." 

"  Not  me  ! "  said  Bob.  "  I'd  ha'  gev  three  times 
the  money,  if  they'll  make  up  to  you  a  bit  for  them 
as  was  sold  away  from  you,  Miss.  Tor  I'n  niver 
forgot  how  you  looked  when  you  fretted  about  the 
books  bein'  gone — it's  stuck  by  me  as  if  it  was  a 
pictur  hingin'  before  me.  An'  when  I  see'd  the 
book  open  upo'  the  stall,  wi'  the  lady  lookin'  out 
of  it  wi'  eyes  a  bit  like  your'n  when  you  was  fret- 
tin' — you'll  excuse  my  takin'  the  liberty,  Miss — I 
thought  I'd  make  free  to  buy  it  for  you,  an'  then  I 
bought  the  books  full  o'  genelmen  to  match — an 
then" — here  Bob  took  up  the  small  stringed  packet 
of  books — "I  thought  you  might  like  a  bit  more 
print  as  well  as  the  picturs,  an'  I  got  these  for  a 
say-so — they're  cram-full  o'  print,  an'  I  thought 
they'd  do  no  harm  comin'  along  wi'  these  better- 
most  books.  An'  I  hope  you  won't  say  me  nay,  an' 
tell  me  as  you  won't  have  'em,  like  Mr  Tom  did 
wi'  the  suvreigns." 

"  No,  indeed,  Bob,"  said  Maggie,  "  I'm  very 
thankful  to  you  for  thinking  of  me,  and  being  so 
good  to  me  and  Tom.  I  don't  think  any  one  ever 
did  such  a  kind  thing  for  me  before.  I  haven't 
many  friends  who  care  for  me." 
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"  Hev  a  dog,  Miss  ! — they're  better  friends  nor  any 
Christian,"  said  Bob,  laying  down  his  pack  again, 
which  he  had  taken  up  with  the  intention  of  hurrying 
away  ;  for  he  felt  considerable  shyness  in  talking  to 
a  young  lass  like  Maggie,  though,  as  he  usually  said 
of  himself,  "  his  tongue  overrun  him "  when  he 
began  to  speak.  "  I  can't  give  you  Mumps,  'cause 
he'd  break  his  heart  to  go  away  from  me — eh, 
Mumps,  what  do  you  say,  you  riff-raff? " — (Mumps 
declined  to  express  himself  more  diffusely  than  by 
a  single  affirmative  movement  of  his  tail.)  "But 
I'd  get  you  a  pup,  Miss,  an'  welcome." 

"  No,  thank  you,  Bob.     We  have  a  yard  dog,  and 
I  mayn't  keep  a  dog  of  my  own." 

"  Eh,  that's  a  pity :  else  there's  a  pup — if  you 
didn't  mind  about  it  not  bein'  thoroughbred :  it's 
mother  acts  in  the  Punch  show — an  uncommon 
sensable  bitch — she  means  more  sense  wi'  her  bark 
nor  half  the  chaps  can  put  into  their  talk  from 
breakfast  to  sundown.  There's  one  chap  carries 
pots, — a  poor  low  trade  as  any  on  the  road — he  says, 
'  Why,  Toby's  nought  but  a  mongrel  —  there's 
nought  to  look  at  in  her.'  But  I  says  to  him,  'Why, 
what  are  you  yoursen  but  a  mongrel  ?  There  wasn't 
much  pickin'  o'  your  feyther  an'  mother,  to  look  at 
you.'     Not  but  what  I  like  a  bit  o'  breed  myself,  but 
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I  can't  abide  to  see  one  cur  grinnin'  at  another. 
I  wish  you  good  evcnin',  Miss,"  added  Bob,  abruptly- 
taking  up  his  pack  again,  under  the  consciousness 
that  his  tongue  was  acting  in  an  undisciplined 
manner. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  the  evening  some  time, 
and  see  my  brother,  Bob  ? "  said  Maggie. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  thank  you — another  time.  You'll 
give  my  duty  to  him,  if  you  please.  Eh,  he's  a  fine 
growed  chap,  Mr  Tom  is  ;  he  took  to  growin'  i' 
the  legs,  an  I  didn't." 

The  pack  was  down  again,  now — the  hook  of 
the  stick  having  somehow  gone  wrong. 

"  You  don't  call  Mumps  a  cur,  I  suppose  ? "  said 
Maggie,  divining  that  any  interest  she  showed  in 
Mumps  would  be  gratifying  to  his  master. 

"  No,  Miss,  a  fine  way  off  that,"  said  Bob,  with  a 
pitying  smile  ;  "  Mumps  is  as  fine  a  cross  as  you'll 
see  anywhere  along  the  Floss,  an'  I'n  been  up  it  wi' 
the  barge  times  enoo.  Why,  the  gentry  stops  to 
look  at  him  ;  but  you  won't  catch  Mumps  a-looking 
at  the  gentry  much — he  minds  his  own  business,  be 
does." 

The  expression  of  Mumps's  face,  which  seemed  to 
be  tolerating  the  superfluous  existence  of  objects  in 
general, was  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  high  praise. 
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"  He  looks  dreadfully  surly,"  said  Maggie. 
"  Would  lie  let  me  pat  him  ? " 

"  Ay,  that  would  he,  and  thank  you.  He  knows- 
his  company,  Mumps  does.  He  isn't  a  dog  as  'ulL 
be  caught  wi'  gingerbread :  he'd  smell  a  thief  a 
good  deal  stronger  nor  the  gingerbread — he  would. 
Lors,  I  talk  to  him  by  th'  hour  together,  when  I'm 
walking  i'  lone  places,  and  if  I'n  done  a  bit  o'  mis- 
chief, I  allays  tell  him.  I'n  got  no  secrets  but  what 
Mumps  knows  'em.  He  knows  about  my  big 
thumb,  he  does." 

"  Your  big  thumb — what's  that  Bob  ? "  said 
Maggie. 

"  That's  what  it  is,  Miss,"  said  Bob,  quickly,  ex- 
hibiting a  singularly  broad  specimen  of  that  differ- 
ence between  the  man  and  the  monkey.  "  It  tells 
i'  measuring  out  the  flannel,  you  see.  I  carry 
flannel,  'cause  it's  light  for  my  pack,  an'  it's  dear 
stuff,  you  see,  so  a  big  thumb  tells.  I  clap  my 
thumb  at  the  end  o'  the  yard  and  cut  o'  the  hither 
side  of  it,  and  the  old  women  aren't  up  to't." 

"  But,  Bob,"  said  Maggie,  looking  serious,  "  that's 
cheating :  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  that/' 

"  Don't  you,  Miss  ? "  said  Bob,  regretfully.  "  Then 
I'm  sorry  I  said  it.  But  I'm  so  used  to  talking  to 
Mumps,  an'  he  doesn't  mind  a  bit  o'  cheating,  when 
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it's  them  skinflint  women,  as  haggle  and  haggle,  an' 
'ud  like  to  get  their  flannel  for  nothing,  an'  'ud  niver 
ask  theirselves  how  I  got  my  dinner  out  on't.  I 
niver  cheat  anybody  as  doesn't  want  to  cheat  me, 
Miss — lors,  I'm  a  honest  chap,  I  am  ;  only  I  must 
hev  a  bit  o'  sport,  an'  now  I  don't  go  wi'  the 
ferrets,  _  I'n  got  no  varmint  to  come  over  but  them 
haggling  women.    I  wish  you  good  evening,  Miss." 

"  Good-by,  Bob.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
bringing  me  the  books.  And  come  again  to  see 
Tom." 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  said  Bob,  moving  on  a  few  steps  ; 
then  turning  half  round,  he  said,  "  I'll  leave  off  that 
trick  wi'  my  big  thumb,  if  you  don't  think  well  on 
me  for  it,  Miss — but  it  'ud  be  a  pity,  it  would.  I 
couldn't  find  another  trick  so  good — an'  what  'ud 
be  the  use  o'  havin'  a  big  thumb  ?  It  might  as  well 
ha'  been  narrer." 

Maggie,  thus  exalted  into  Bob's  directing  Ma- 
donna, laughed  in  spite  of  herself ;  at  which  her 
worshipper's  blue  eyes  twinkled  too,  and  under  these 
favouring  auspices  he  touched  his  cap  and  walked 
away. 

The  days  of  chivalry  are  not  gone,  notwithstanding 
Burke's  grand  dirge  over  them  :  they  live  still  in  that 
far-off  worship  paid  by  many  a  youth  and  man  to  the 
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woman  of  whom  he  never  dreams  that  he  shall  touch 
so  much  as  her  little  finger  or  the  hem  of  her  robe. 
Bob,  with  the  pack  on  his  back,  had  as  respectful 
an  adoration  for  this  dark-eyed  maiden  as  if  he  had 
been  a  knight  in  armour  calling  aloud  on  her  name 
as  he  pricked  on  to  the  fight. 

That  gleam  of  merriment  soon  died  away  from 
Maggie's  face,  and  perhaps  only  made  the  returning 
gloom  deeper  by  contrast.  She  was  too  dispirited 
even  to  like  answering  questions  about  Bob's  present 
of  books,  and  she  carried  them  away  to  her  bedroom, 
laying  them  down  there  and  seating  herself  on  her 
one  stool,  without  caring  to  look  at  them  just  yet. 
She  leaned  her  cheek  against  the  window-frame,  and 
thought  that  the  light-hearted  Bob  had  a  lot  much 
happier  than  hers. 

Maggie's  sense  of  loneliness,  and  utter  privation 
of  joy,  had  deepened  with  the  brightness  of  advanc- 
ing spring.  All  the  favourite  out-door  nooks  about 
home,  which  seemed  to  have  done  their  part  with 
her  parents  in  nurturing  and  cherishing  her,  were 
now  mixed  up  with  the  home-sadness,  and  gathered 
no  smile  from  the  sunshine.  Every  affection,  every 
delight  the  poor  child  had  had,  was  like  an  aching 
nerve  to  her.  There  was  no  music  for  her  any  more 
— no   piano,   no  harmonised  voices,  no   delicious 
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stringed  instruments,  with  their  passionate  cries 
of  imprisoned  spirits  sending  a  strange  vibration 
through  her  frame.  And  of  all  her  school-life  there 
was  nothing  left  her  now  but  her  little  collection  of 
school-books,  which  she  turned  over  with  a  sickening 
sense  that  she  knew  them  all,  and  they  were  all 
barren  of  comfort.  Even  at  school  she  had  often 
wished  for  books  with  more  in  them :  everything 
she  learned  there  seemed  like  the  ends  of  long  threads 
that  snapped  immediately.  And  now  —  without 
the  indirect  charm  of  school-emulation — Telemaque 
was  mere  bran  ;  so  were  the  hard  dry  questions  on 
Christian  doctrine  :  there  was  no  flavour  in  them — 
no  strength.  Sometimes  Maggie  thought  she  could 
have  been  contented  with  absorbing  fancies  :  if  she 
could  have  had  all  Scott's  novels  and  all  Byron's 
poems ! — then,  perhaps,  she  might  have  found  hap- 
piness enough  to  dull  her  sensibility  to  her  actual 
daily  life.  And  yet  .  .  they  were  hardly  what 
she  wanted.  She  could  make  dream-worlds  of  her 
own— but  no  dream-world  would  satisfy  her  now. 
She  wanted  some  explanation  of  this  hard,  real  life  : 
the  unhappy-looking  father,  seated  at  the  dull 
breakfast-table;  the  childish,  bewildered  mother; 
the  little  sordid  tasks  that  filled  the  hours,  or  the 
more  oppressive  emptiness  of  weary,  joyless  leisure  ; 
VOL.  il  M 
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the  need  of  some  tender,  demonstrative  love  ;  the 
cruel  sense  that  Tom  didn't  mind  what  she  thought 
or  felt,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  playfellows  to- 
gether ;  the  privation  of  all  pleasant  things  that  had 
come  to  her  more  than  to  others  :  she  wanted  some, 
key  that  would  enable  her  to  understand,  and,  in 
understanding,  endure,  the  heavy  weight  that  had 
fallen  on  her  young  heart.  If  she  had  been  taught 
"  real  learning  and  wisdom,  such  as  great  men  knew," 
she  thought  she  should  have  held  the  secrets  of  life ; 
if  she  had  only  books,  that  she  might  learn  for  her- 
self what  wise  men  knew  !  Saints  and  martyrs  had 
never  interested  Maggie  so  much  as  sages  and  poets. 
She  knew  little  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  had 
gathered,  as  a  general  result  of  her  teaching,  that 
they  were  a  temporary  provision  against  the  spread 
of  Catholicism,  and  had  all  died  at  Smithfield. 

In  one  of  these  meditations,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  forgotten  Tom's,  school-books,  which 
had  been  sent  home  in  his  trunk.  But  she  found 
the  stock  unaccountably  shrunk  down  to  the  few  old 
ones  which  had  been  well  thumbed — the  Latin 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Delectus,  a  torn  Eutro- 
pius,  the  well-worn  Virgil,  Aldrich's  Logic,  and  the 
exasperating  Euclid.  Still,  Latin,  Euclid,  and  Logic 
would  surely  be  a  considerable  step  in  masculine 
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wisdom — in  that  knowledge  which  made  men  con- 
tented, and  even  glad  to  live.  Not  that  the  yearning 
for  effectual  wisdom  was  quite  unmixed :  a  certain 
mirage  would  now  and  then  rise  on  the  desert  of  the 
future,  in  which  she  seemed  to  see  herself  honoured 
for  her  surprising  attainments.  And  so  the  poor 
child,  with  her  soul's  hunger  and  her  illusions  of 
self-flattery,  began  to  nibble  at  this  thick-rinded 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  filling  her  vacant 
hours  with  Latin,  geometry,  and  the  forms  of  the 
syllogism,  and  feeling  a  gleam  of  triumph  now  and 
then  that  her  understanding  was  quite  equal  to 
these  peculiarly  masculine  studies.  For  a  week  or 
two  she  went  on  resolutely  enough,  though  with  an 
occasional  sinking  of  heart,  as  if  she  had  set  out 
toward  the  Promised  Land  alone,  and  found  it  a 
thirsty,  trackless,  uncertain  journey.  In  the  sever- 
ity of  her  early  resolution,  she  would  take  Aldrich 
out  into  the  fields,  and  then  look  off  her  book  to- 
wards the  sky,  where  the  lark  was  twinkling,  or  to 
the  reeds  and  bushes  by  the  river,  from  which  the 
water-fowl  rustled  forth  on  its  anxious,  awkward  flight 
— with  a  startled  sense  that  the  relation  between 
Aldrich  and  this  living  world  was  extremely  remote 
for  her.  The  discouragement  deepened  as  the  days 
went  on,  and  the  eager  heart  gained  faster  and  faster 
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on  the  patient  mind.  Somehow,  when  she  sat  at 
the  window  with  her  book,  her  eyes  would  fix  them- 
selves blankly  on  the  out-door  sunshine  ;  then  they 
would  fill  with  tears,  and  sometimes,  if  her  mother 
was  not  in  the  room,  the  studies  would  all  end  in 
sobbing.  She  rebelled  against  her  lot,  she  fainted 
under  its  loneliness,  and  fits  even  of  anger  and 
hatred  towards  her  father  and  mother,  who  were  so 
unlike  what  she  would  have  them  to  be — towards 
Tom,  who  checked  her,  and  met  her  thought  or 
feeling  always  by  some  thwarting  difference — would 
flow  out  over  her  affections  and  conscience  like  a 
lava  stream,  and  frighten  her  with  the  sense  that  it 
was  not  difficult  for  her  to  become  a  demon.  Then 
her  brain  would  be  busy  with  wild  romances  of  a 
flight  from  home  in  search  of  something  less  sordid 
and  dreary :  she  would  go  to  some  great  man — 
Walter  Scott,  perhaps — and  tell  him  how  wretched 
and  how  clever  she  was,  and  he  would  surely  do 
something  for  her.  But,  in  the  middle  of  her  vision, 
her  father  would  perhaps  enter  the  room  for  the 
evening,  and,  surprised  that  she  sat  still  without 
noticing  him,  would  say,  complainingly,  "  Come,  am 
I  to  fetch  my  slippers  myself?"  The  voice  pierced 
through  Maggie  like  a  sword :  there  was  another 
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sadness  besides  her  own,  and  she  had  been  thinking 
of  turning  her  back  on  it  and  forsaking  it. 

This  afternoon,  the  sight  of  Bob's  cheerful  freckled 
face  had  given  her  discontent  a  new  direction.  She 
thought  it  was  part  of  the  hardship  of  her  life  that 
there  was  laid  upon  her  the  burthen  of  larger  wants 
than  others  seemed  to  feel — that  she  had  to  endure 
this  wide  hopeless  yearning  for  that  something, 
whatever  it  was,  that  was  greatest  and  best  on  this 
earth.  She  wished  she  could  have  been  like  Bob, 
with  his  easily  satisfied  ignorance,  or  like  Tom,  who 
had  something  to  do  on  which  he  could  fix  his  mind 
with  a  steady  purpose,  and  disregard  everything 
else.  Poor  child !  as  she  leaned  her  head  against 
the  window-frame,  with  her  hands  clasped  tighter 
and  tighter,  and  her  foot  beating  the  ground,  she 
was  as  lonely  in  her  trouble  as  if  she  had  been  the 
only  girl  in  the  civilised  world  of  that  day  who  had 
come  out  of  her  school-life  with  a  soul  untrained  for 
inevitable  struggles — with  no  other  part  of  her  in- 
herited share  in  the  hard-won  treasures  of  thought, 
which  generations  of  painful  toil  have  laid  up  for  the 
race  of  men,  than  shreds  and  patches  of  feeble  lite- 
rature and  false  history — with  much  futile  informa- 
tion about  Saxon  and  other  kings  of  doubtful  ex- 
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ample,  but  unhappily  quite  without  that  knowledge 
of  the  irreversible  laws  within  and  without  her, 
which,  governing  the  habits,  becomes  morality,  and, 
developing  the  feelings  of  submission  and  depend- 
ence, becomes  religion  : — as  lonely  in  her  trouble  as 
if  every  other  girl  besides  herself  had  been  cherished 
and  watched  over  by  elder  minds,  not  forgetful  of 
their  own  early  time,  when  need  was  keen  and  im- 
pulse strong. 

At  last  Maggie's  eyes  glanced  down  on  the  books 
that  lay  on  the  window-shelf,  and  she  half  forsook 
her  reverie  to  turn  over  listlessly  the  leaves  of  the 
"Portrait  Gallery,"  but  she  soon  pushed  this  aside 
to  examine  the  little  row  of  books  tied  together 
with  string.  "Beauties  of  the  Spectator,"  "Eas- 
selas/'  "Economy  of  Human  Life,"  "Gregory's 
Letters  " — she  knew  the  sort  of  matter  that  was  in- 
side all  these :  the  "  Christian  Year" — that  seemed 
to  be  a  hymn-book,  and  she  laid  it  down  again ;  but 
Thomas  &  Kempis? — the  name  had  come  across 
her  in  her  reading,  and  she  felt  the  satisfaction, 
which  every  one  knows,  of  getting  some  ideas  to 
attach  to  a  name  that  strays  solitary  in  the  memory. 
She  took  up  the  little,  old,  clumsy  book  with  some 
curiosity  :  it  had  the  corners  turned  down  in  many 
places,  and  some  hand,  now  for  ever  quiet,  had  made 
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at  certain  passages  strong  pen-and-ink  marks,  long 
since  browned  by  time.  Maggie  turned  from  leaf 
to  leaf,  and  read  where  the  quiet  hand  pointed, 
"Know  that  the  love  of  thyself  doth  hurt  thee  more 
than  anything  in  the  world.  .  .  If  thou  seekest 
this  or  that,  and  wouldst  be  here  or  there  to  enjoy 
thy  own  will  and  pleasure,  thou  shalt  never  be  quiet 
nor  free  from  care  :  for  in  everything  somewhat 
will  be  wanting,  and  in  every  place  there  will  be 
some  that  will  cross  thee.  .  Both  above  and 
below,  which  way  soever  thou  dost  turn  thee,  every- 
where thou  shalt  find  the  Cross  :  and  everywhere  of 
necessity  thou  must  have  patience,  if  thou  wilt  have 
inward  peace,  and  enjoy  an  everlasting  crown.  . 
If  thou  desire  to  mount  unto  this  height,  thou 
must  set  out  courageously,  and  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root,  that  thou  rnayst  pluck  up  and  destroy  that 
hidden  inordinate  inclination  to  thyself,  and  unto 
all  private  and  earthly  good.  On  this  sin,  that  a 
man  inordinately  loveth  himself,  almost  all  de- 
pendeth,  whatsoever  is  thoroughly  to  be  overcome  ; 
which  evil  being  once  overcome  and  subdued,  there 
will  presently  ensue  great  peace  and  tranquillity. 
.  .  It  is  but  little  thou  sufferest  in  comparison 
of  them  that  have  suffered  so  much,  were  so 
strongly  tempted,  so  grievously  afflicted,  so  many 
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ways  tried  and  exercised.  Thou  oughtest  therefore 
to  call  to  mind  the  more  heavy  sufferings  of  others, 
that  thou  mayst  the  easier  bear  thy  little  adver- 
sities. And  if  they  seem  not  little  unto  thee, 
beware  lest  thy  impatience  be  the  cause  there- 
of. Blessed  are  those  ears  that  receive  the 
whispers  of  the  divine  voice,  and  listen  not  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  world.  Blessed  are  those  ears 
which  hearken  not  unto  the  voice  which  soundeth 
outwardly,  but  unto  the  Truth  which  teaeheth  in- 
wardly .  .      " 

A  strange  thrill  of  awe  passed  through  Maggie 
while  she  read,  as  if  she  had  been  wakened  in  the 
night  by  a  strain  of  solemn  music,  telling  of  beings 
whose  souls  had  been  astir  while  hers  was  in  stupor. 
She  went  on  from  one  brown  mark  to  another, 
where  the  quiet  hand  seemed  to  point,  hardly  con- 
scious that  she  was  reading — seeming  rather  to 
listen  while  a  low  voice  said — 

«  Why  dost  thou  here  gaze  about,  since  this  is 
not  the  place  of  thy  rest  ?  In  heaven  ought  to  be 
thy  dwelling,  and  all  earthly  things  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  they  forward  thy  journey  thither.  All  things 
pass  away,  and  thou  together  with  them.  Beware 
thou  cleave  not  unto  them,  lest  thou  be  entangled 
and  perish.  If  a  man  should  give  all  his 
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substance,  yet  it  is  as  nothing.  And  if  he  should 
do  great  penances,  yet  are  they  but  little.  And  if 
he  should  attain  to  all  knowledge,  he  is  yet  far  off. 
And  if  he  should  be  of  great  virtue,  and  very  fer- 
vent devotion,  yet  is  there  much  wanting ;  to  wit, 
one  thing,  which  is  most  necessary  for  him.  What 
is  that  ?  That  having  left  all,  he  leave  himself,  and 
go  wholly  out  of  himself,  and  retain  nothing  of  self- 
love.  I  have  often  said  unto  thee,  and  now 
again  I  say  the  same,  Forsake  thyself,  resign  thy- 
self, and  thou  shalt  enjoy  much  inward  peace. 
Then  shall  all  vain  imaginations,  evil  perturbations, 
and  superfluous  cares  fly  away ;  then  shall  immo- 
derate fear  leave  thee,  and  inordinate  love  shall 
die." 

Maggie  drew  a  long  breath  and  pushed  her  heavy 
hair  back,  as  if  to  see  a  sudden  vision  more  clearly. 
Here,  then,  was  a  secret  of  life  that  would  enable 
her  to  renounce  all  other  secrets — here  was  a 
sublime  height  to  be  reached  without  the  help  of 
outward  things — here  was  insight,  and  strength, 
and  conquest,  to  be  won  by  means  entirely  within 
her  own  soul,  where  a  supreme  Teacher  was  waiting 
to  be  heard.  It  flashed  through  her  like  the  sud- 
denly apprehended  solution  of  a  problem,  that  all 
the  miseries  of  her  young  life  had  come  from  fixing 
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her  heart  on  her  own  pleasure,  as  if  that  were  the 
central  necessity  of  the  universe  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  she  saw  the  possibility  of  shifting  the  position 
from  which  she  looked  at  the  gratification  of  her 
own  desires,  of  taking  her  stand  out  of  herself,  and 
looking  at  her  own  life  as  an  insignificant  part  of 
a  divinely-guided  whole.  She  read  on  and  on  in 
the  old  book,  devouring  eagerly  the  dialogues  with 
the  invisible  Teacher,  the  pattern  of  sorrow,  the 
source  of  all  strength ;  returning  to  it  after  she 
had  been  called  away,  and  reading  till  the  sun  went 
down  behind  the  willows.  With  all  the  hurry  of 
an  imagination  that  could  never  rest  in  the  pre- 
sent, she  sat  in  the  deepening  twilight  forming  plans 
of  self-humiliation  and  entire  devotedness;  and,  in 
the  ardour  of  first  discovery,  renunciation  seemed 
to  her  the  entrance  into  that  satisfaction  which  she 
had  so  long  been  craving  in  vain.  She  had  not 
perceived — how  could  she  until  she  had  lived 
longer  ? — the  inmost  truth  of  the  old  monk's  out- 
pourings, that  renunciation  remains  sorrow,  though 
a  sorrow  borne  willingly.  Maggie  was  still  pant- 
ing for  happiness,  and  was  in  ecstasy  because  she 
had  found  the  key  to  it.  She  knew  nothing  of  doc- 
trines and  systems — of  mysticism  or  quietism ;  but 
this  voice  out  of  the  far-off  middle  ages  was  the 
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direct  communication  of  a  human  soul's  belief  and 
experience,  and  came  to  Maggie  as  an  unquestioned 
message, 

I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  the  small  old- 
fashioned  book,  for  which  you  need  only  pay  six- 
pence at  a  book-stall,  works  miracles  to  this  day, 
turning  bitter  waters  into  sweetness  :  while  expen- 
sive sermons  and  treatises,  newly  issued,  leave  all 
things  as  they  were  before.  It  was  written  down 
by  a  hand  that  waited  for  the  heart's  prompting ; 
it  is  the  chronicle  of  a  solitary,  hidden  anguish, 
struggle,  trust  and  triumph — not  written  on  velvet 
cushions  to  teach  endurance  to  those  who  are  tread- 
ing with  bleeding  feet  on  the  stones.  And  so  it 
remains  to  all  time  a  lasting  record  of  human  needs 
and  human  consolations :  the  voice  of  a  brother  who, 
ages  ago,  felt  and  suffered  and  renounced — in  the 
cloister,  perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and  tonsured 
head,  with  much  chanting  and  long  fasts,  and  with 
a  fashion  of  speech  different  from  ours — but  under 
the  same  silent  far-off  heavens,  and  with  the  same 
passionate  desires,  the  same  strivings,  the  same 
failures,  the  same  weariness. 

In  writing  the  history  of  unfashionable  families, 
one  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  tone  of  emphasis  which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  tone  of  good  society,  where 
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principles  and  beliefs  are  not  only  of  an  extremely 
moderate  kind,  but  are  always  presupposed,  no  sub- 
jects being  eligible  but  such  as  can  be  touched  with 
a  light  and  graceful  irony.  But  then,  good  society 
has  its  claret  and  its  velvet  carpets,  its  dinner-en- 
gagements six  weeks  deep,  its  opera  and  its  faery 
ball-rooms ;  rides  off  its  ennui  on  thoroughbred 
horses,  lounges  at  the  club,  has  to  keep  clear  of 
crinoline  vortices,  gets  its  science  done  by  Faraday, 
and  its  religion  by  the  superior  clergy  who  are  to 
be  met  in  the  best  houses  :  how  should  it  have  time 
or  need  for  belief  and  emphasis  ?  But  good  society, 
floated  on  gossamer  wings  of  light  irony,  is  of  very 
expensive  production ;  requiring  nothing  less  than  a 
wide  and  arduous  national  life  condensed  in  unfra- 
grant  deafening  factories,  cramping  itself  in  mines, 
sweating  at  furnaces,  grinding,  hammering,  weaving 
under  more  or  less  oppression  of  carbonic  acid — or 
else,  spread  over  sheepwalks,  and  scattered  in  lonely 
houses  and  huts  on  the  clayey  or  chalky  corn-lands, 
where  the  rainy  days  look  dreary.  This  wide  na- 
tional life  is  based  entirely  on  emphasis — the  em- 
phasis of  want,  which  urges  it  into  all  the  activities 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good  society  and 
light  irony  :  it  spends  its  heavy  years  often  in  a  chill, 
uncarpeted  fashion,  amidst  family  discord  unsoftened 
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by  long  corridors.  Under  such  circumstances,  there 
are  many  among  its  myriads  of  souls  who  have  ab- 
solutely needed  an  emphatic  belief :  life  in  this  un- 
pleasurable  shape  demanding  some  solution  even  to 
unspeculative  minds ;  just  as  you  inquire  into  the 
stuffing  of  your  couch  v/hen  anything  galls  you 
there,  whereas  eider-down  and  perfect  French  springs 
excite  no  question.  Some  have  an  emphatic  belief 
in  alcohol,  and  seek  their  ekstasis  or  outside  stand- 
ing-ground in  gin  ;  but  the  rest  require  something 
that  good  society  calls  "  enthusiasm,"  something  that 
will  present  motives  in  an  entire  absence  of  high 
prizes,  something  that  will  give  patience  and  feed 
human  love  when  the  limbs  ache  with  weariness, 
and  human  looks  are  hard  upon  us — something, 
clearly,  that  lies  outside  personal  desires,  that  in- 
cludes resignation  for  ourselves  and  active  love  for 
what  is  not  ourselves.  Now  and  then,  that  sort  of 
enthusiasm  finds  a  far-echoing  voice  that  comes 
from  an  experience  springing  out  of  the  deepest 
need.  And  it  was  by  being  brought  within  the 
long  lingering  vibrations  of  such  a  voice  that  Mag- 
gie, with  her  girl's  face  and  unnoted  sorrows,  found 
an  effort  and  a  hope  that  helped  her  through  years 
of  loneliness,  making  out  a  faith  for  herself  without 
the  aid  of  established  authorities  and  appointed 
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guides — for  they  were  not  at  hand,  and  her  need 
was  pressing.     From  what  you  know  of  her,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  she  threw  some  exaggera- 
tion and  wilfulness,  some  pride  and  impetuosity, 
even  into  her  self-renunciation :  her  own  life  was 
still  a  drama  for  her,  in  which  she  demanded  of  her- 
self that  her  part  should  be  played  with  intensity. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  often  lost  the  spirit 
of  humility  by  being  excessive  in  the  outward  act ; 
she  often  strove  after  too  high  a  flight,  and  came 
down  with  her  poor  little  half-fledged  wings  dab- 
bled in  the  mud.     For  example,  she  not  only  de- 
termined to  work  at  plain  sewing,  that  she  might 
contribute  something  towards  the  fund  in  the  tin 
box,  but  she  went,  in  the  first  instance,  in  her  zeal 
of  self- mortification,  to  ask  for  it  at  a  linen-shop  in 
St  Ogg's,  instead  of  getting  it  in  a  more  quiet  and 
indirect  way ;  and  could  see  nothing  but  what  was 
entirely  wrong  and  unkind,   nay,   persecuting,  in 
Tom's  reproof  of  her  for  this  unnecessary  act.    "  I 
don't  like  my  sister  to  do  such  things,"  said  Tom ; 
"  I'll  take  care  that  the  debts  are  paid,  without  your 
lowering  yourself  in  that  way."     Surely  there  was 
some   tenderness   and   bravery  mingled  with  the 
worldliness  and  self-assertion  of  that  little  speech  ; 
but  Maggie  held  it  as  dross,  overlooking  the  grains 
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of  gold,  and  took  Tom's  rebuke  as  one  of  her  out- 
ward crosses.  Tom  was  very  hard  to  her,  she  used 
to  think,  in  her  long  night-watchings — to  her  who 
had  always  loved  him  so ;  and  then  she  strove  to  be 
contented  with  that  hardness,  and  to  require  nothing.- 
That  is  the  path  we  all  like  when  we  set  out  on  our 
abandonment  of  egoism — the  path  of  martyrdom 
and  endurance,  where  the  palm-branches  grow, 
rather  than  the  steep  highway  of  tolerance,  just 
allowance,  and  self-blame,  where  there  are  no  leafy 
ionours  to  be  gathered  and  worn. 

The  old  books,  Virgil,  Euclid,  and  Aldrich — that 
winkled  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge — had  been 
dl  laid  by ;  for  Maggie  had  turned  her  back  on  the 
?ain  ambition  to  share  the  thoughts  of  the  wise, 
■n  her  first  ardour  she  flung  away  the  books  with  a 
iort  of  triumph  that  she  had  risen  above  the  need 
)f  them  ;  and  if  they  had  been  her  own,  she  would 
lave  burned  them,  believing  that  she  would  never 
epent.  She  read  so  eagerly  and  constantly  in  her 
hree  books,  the  Bible,  Thomas-a-Kempis,  and  the 
:  Christian  Year  "  (no  longer  rejected  as  a  "hymn- 
iook  "),  that  they  filled  her  mind  with  a  continual 
tream  of  rhythmic  memories  ;  and  she  was  too 
rdently  learning  to  see  all  nature  and  life  in  the 
ight  of  her  new  faith,  to  need  any  other  material 
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for  her  mind  to  work  on,  as  she  sat  with  her  well- 
plied  needle,  making  shirts  and  other  complicated 
stitchings,  falsely  called  "plain" — by  no  means  plain 
to  Maggie,  since  wristband  and  sleeve  and  the  like 
had  a  capability  of  being  sewed  in  wrong  side  out- 
wards in  moments  of  mental  wandering. 

Hanging  diligently  over  her  sewing,  Maggie  was 
a  sight  any  one  might  have  been  pleased  to  look 
at.  That  new  inward  life  of  hers,  notwithstanding 
some  volcanic  upheavings  of  imprisoned  passions, 
yet  shone  out  in  her  face  with  a  tender  soft  light 
that  mingled  itself  as  added  loveliness  with  the 
gradually  enriched  colour  and  outline  of  her  blos- 
soming youth.  Her  mother  felt  the  change  in  her 
with  a  sort  of  puzzled  wonder  that  Maggie  should 
be  "growing  up  so  good;"  it  was  amazing  that 
this  once  "  contrairy  "  child  was  become  so  submis- 
sive, so  backward  to  assert  her  own  will.  Maggie 
used  to  look  up  from  her  work  and  find  her  mother's 
eyes  fixed  upon  her :  they  were  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  large  young  glance,  as  if  her  elder 
frame  got  some  needful  warmth  from  it.  The 
mother  was  getting  fond  of  her  tall,  brown  girl,  the 
only  bit  of  furniture  now  on  which  she  could  bestow 
her  anxiety  and  pride ;  and  Maggie,  in  spite  of  her 
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own  ascetic  wish  to  have  no  personal  adornment, 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  her  mother  about  her 
hair,  and  submit  to  have  the  abundant  black  locks 
plaited  into  a  coronet  on  the  summit  of  her  head, 
after  the  pitiable  fashion  of  those  antiquated  times. 

"  Let  your  mother  have  that  bit  o'  pleasure,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver ;  "  I'd  trouble  enough  with 
your  hair  once." 

So  Maggie,  glad  of  anything  that  would  soothe 
her  mother,  and  cheer  their  long  day  together,  con- 
sented to  the  vain  decoration,  and  showed  a  queenly 
head  above  her  old  frocks — steadily  refusing,  how- 
ever, to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass.  Mrs  Tulliver 
liked  to  call  the  father's  attention  to  Maggie's  hair 
and  other  unexpected  virtues,  but  he  had  a  brusque 
reply  to  give. 

"  I  knew  well  enough  what  she'd  be,  before  now 
— it's  nothing  new  to  me.  But  it's  a  pity  she  isn't 
made  o'  commoner  stuff — she'll  be  thrown  away,  I 
doubt :  there'll  be  nobody  to  marry  her  as  is  fit  for 
her." 

And  Maggie's  graces  of  mind  and  body  fed  his 
gloom.  He  sat  patiently  enough  while  she  read  him 
a  chapter,  or  said  something  timidly  when  they  were 
alone  together  about  trouble  being  turned  into  a 
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blessing.  He  took  it  all  as  part  of  Ms  daughter's 
goodness,  which  made  his  misfortunes  the  sadder  to 
him  because  they  damaged  her  chance  in  life.  In 
a  mind  charged  with  an  eager  purpose  and  an  un- 
satisfied vindictiveness,  there  is  no  room  for  new 
feelings :  Mr  Tulliver  did  not  want  spiritual  con- 
solation— he  wanted  to  shake  off  the  degradation  of 
debt,  and  to  have  his  revenge. 


BOOK    FIFTH 


WHEAT     AND     TARES 


CHAPTER   I. 

IN      THE      EED      DEEPS. 

The  family  sitting-room  was  a  long  room  with  a 
window  at  each  end  ;  one  looking  towards  the  croft 
and  along  the  Ripple  to  the  banks  of  the  Floss,  the 
other  into  the  mill-yard.  Maggie  was  sitting  with 
her  work  against  the  latter  window  when  she  saw 
Mr  Wakem  entering  the  yard,  as  usual,  on  his  fine 
black  horse  ;  but  not  alone,  as  usual.  Some  one 
was  with  him — a  figure  in  a  cloak,  on  a  handsome 
pony.  Maggie  had  hardly  time  to  feel  that  it  was 
Philip  come  back,  before  they  were  in  front  of  the 
window,  and  he  was  raising  his  bat  to  her ;  while 
his  father,  catching  the  movement  by  a  side-glance, 
looked  sharply  round  at  them  both. 

Maggie  hurried  away  from  the  window  and 
carried  her  work  up-stairs  ;  for  Mr  Wakem  some- 
times came  in  and  inspected  the  books,  and  Maggie 
felt  that  the  meeting  with  Philip  would  be  robbed 
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of  all  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  two  fathers. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  she  should  see  him  when  they 
could  just  shake  hands,  and  she  could  tell  him  that 
she  remembered  his  goodness  to  Tom,  and  the  things 
he  had  said  to  her  in  the  old  days,  though  they 
could  never  be  friends  any  more.  It  was  not  at 
all  agitating  to  Maggie  to  see  Philip  again :  she 
retained  her  childish  gratitude  and  pity  towards 
him,  and  remembered  his  cleverness  ;  and  in  the 
early  weeks  of  her  loneliness  she  had  continually 
recalled  the  image  of  him  among  the  people  who 
had  been  kind  to  her  in  life  ;  often  wishing  she  had 
him  for  a  brother  and  a  teacher,  as  they  had  fancied 
it  might  have  been,  in  their  talk  together.  But 
that  sort  of  wishing  had  been  banished  along  with 
other  dreams  that  savoured  of  seeking  her  own  will ; 
and  she  thought,  besides,  that  Philip  might  be 
altered  by  his  life  abroad — he  might  have  become 
worldly,  and  really  not  care  about  her  saying  any- 
thing to  him  now.  And  yet,  his  face  was  wonder- 
fully little  altered — it  was  only  a  larger,  more 
manly  copy  of  the  pale  small-featured  boy's  face, 
with  the  grey  eyes  and  the  boyish  waving  brown 
hair  :  there  was  the  old  deformity  to  awaken  the  old 
pity  ;  and  after  all  her  meditations,  Maggie  felt 
that  she  really  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
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him.  He  might  still  be  melancholy,  as  he  always 
used  to  be,  and  like  her  to  look  at  him  kindly.  She 
wondered  if  he  remembered  how  he  used  to  like 
her  eyes  ;  with  that  thought  Maggie  glanced  towards 
the  square  looking-glass  which  was  condemned  to 
hang  with  its  face  towards  the  wall,  and  she  half- 
started  from  her  seat  to  reach  it  down  ;  but  she 
checked  herself  and  snatched  up  her  work,  trying 
to  repress  the  rising  wishes  by  forcing  her  memory 
to  recall  snatches  of  hymns,  until  she  saw  Philip 
and  his  father  returning  along  the  road,  and  she 
could  go  down  again. 

It   was  far   on  in  June  now,  and  Masgie  was 

3  CO 

inclined  to  lengthen  the  daily  walk  which  was  her 
one  indulgence  ;  but  this  day  and  the  following- 
she  was  so  busy  with  work  which  must  be  finished 
that  she  never  went  beyond  the  gate,  and  satisfied 
her  need  of  the  open  air  by  sitting  out  of  doors. 
One  of  her  frequent  walks,  when  she  was  not  obliged 
to  go  to  St  Ogg's,  was  to  a  spot  that  lay  beyond 
what  was  called  the  "Hill" — an  insignificant  rise 
of  ground  crowned  by  trees,  lying  along  the  side 
of  the  road  which  ran  by  the  gates  of  Dorlcote 
Mill.  Insignificant  I  call  it,  because  in  height 
it  was  hardly  more  than  a  bank ;  but  there  may 
come  moments  when  Nature  makes  a  mere  bank  a 
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means  towards  a  fateful  result,  and  that  is  why 
I  ask  you  to  imagine  this  high  bank  crowned  with 
trees,  making  an  uneven  wall  for  some  quarter  of 
a  mile  along  the  left  side  of  Dorlcote  Mill  and  the 
pleasant  fields  behind  it,  bounded  by  the  murmuring 
Ripple.  Just  where  this  line  of  bank  sloped  down 
again  to  the  level,  a  by-road  turned  off  and  led  to 
the  other  side  of  the  rise,  where  it  was  broken  into 
very  capricious  hollows  and  mounds  by  the  working 
of  an  exhausted  stone-quarry — so  long  exhausted 
that  both  mounds  and  hollows  were  now  clothed 
with  brambles  and  trees,  and  here  and  there  by  a 
stretch  of  grass  which  a  few  sheep  kept  close- 
nibbled.  In  her  childish  days  Maggie  held  this 
place,  called  the  Red  Deeps,  in  very  great  awe,  and 
needed  all  her  confidence  in  Tom's  bravery  to  re- 
concile her  to  an  excursion  thither — visions  of 
robbers  and  fierce  animals  haunting  every  hollow. 
But  now  it  had  the  charm  for  her  which  any 
broken  ground,  any  mimic  rock  and  ravine,  have 
for  the  eyes  that  rest  habitually  on  the  level ;  espe- 
cially in  summer,  when  she  could  sit  on  a  grassy 
hollow  under  the  shadow  of  a  branching  ash, 
stooping  aslant  from  the  steep  above  her,  and 
listen  to  the  hum  of  insects,  like  tiniest  bells  on 
the  garment  of  Silence,  or  see  the  sunlight  piercing 
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the  distant  boughs,  as  if  to  chase  and  drive  home 
the  truant  heavenly  blue  of  the  wild  hyacinths. 
In  this  June  time  too,  the  dog-roses  were  in 
their  glory,  and  that  was  an  additional  reason  why 
Maggie  should  direct  her  walk  to  the  Red  Deeps, 
rather  than  to  any  other  spot,  on  the  first  day  she 
was  free  to  wander  at  her  will — a  pleasure  she 
loved  so  well,  that  sometimes,  in  her  ardours  of 
renunciation,  she  thought  she  ought  to  deny  her- 
self the  frequent  indulgence  in  it. 

You  may  see  her  now,  as  she  walks  down  the 
favourite  turning,  and  enters  the  Deeps  by  a  narrow 
path  through  a  group  of  Scotch  firs — her  tall  figure 
and  old  lavender-gown  visible  through  an  heredit- 
ary black-silk  shawl  of  some  wide-meshed  net-like 
material ;  and  now  she  is  sure  of  being  unseen,  she 
takes  off  her  bonnet  and  ties  it  over  her  arm.  One 
would  certainly  suppose  her  to  be  farther  on  in  life 
than  her  seventeenth  year — perhaps  because  of  the 
slow  resigned  sadness  of  the  glance,  from  which  all 
search  and  unrest  seem  to  have  departed,  perhaps 
because  her  broad-chested  figure  has  the  mould  of 
early  womanhood.  Youth  and  health  have  with- 
stood well  the  involuntary  and  voluntary  hardships 
of  her  lot,  and  the  nights  in  which  she  has  lain  on 
the  hard  floor  for  a  penance  have  left  no  obvious 
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trace  ;  the  eyes  are  liquid,  the  brown  cheek  is  firm 
and  rounded,  the  full  lips  are  red.  With  her  dark 
colouring  and  jet  crown  surmounting  her  tall  figure, 
she  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  kinship  with  the  grand 
Scotch  firs,  at  which  she  is  looking  up  as  if  she 
loved  them  well.  Yet  one  has  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
in  looking  at  her — a  sense  of  opposing  elements,  of 
which  a  fierce  collision  is  imminent :  surely  there 
is  a  hushed  expression,  such  as  one  often  sees  in 
older  faces  under  borderless  caps,  out  of  keeping 
with  the  resistant  youth,  which  one  expects  to  flash 
out  in  a  sudden,  passionate  glance,  that  will  dissipate 
all  the  quietude,  like  a  damped  fire  leaping  out  again 
when  all  seemed  safe. 

But  Maggie  herself  was  not  uneasy  at  this  moment. 
She  was  calmly  enjoying  the  free  air,  while  she 
looked  up  at  the  old  fir-trees,  and  thought  that  those 
broken  ends  of  branches  were  the  records  of  past 
storms,  which  had  only  made  the  red  steins  soar 
higher.  But  while  her  eyes  were  still  turned  up- 
ward, she  became  conscious  of  a  moving  shadow 
cast  by  the  evening  sun  on  the  grassy  path  before 
her,  and  looked  down  with  a  startled  gesture  to  see 
Philip  Wakem,  who  first  raised  his  hat,  and  then, 
blushing  deeply,  came  forward  to  her  and  put  out 
his  hand.    Maggie,  too,  coloured  with  surprise,  which 
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soon  gave  way  to  pleasure.  She  put  out  her  hand 
and  looked  down  at  the  deformed  fig-ure  before 
her  with  frank  eyes,  filled  for  the  moment  with 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  her  child's  feelings — a 
memory  that  was  always  strong  in  her.  She  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  startled  me,"  she  said,  smiling  faintly ;  "  I 
never  meet  any  one  here.  How  came  you  to  be 
walking  here  ?     Did  you  come  to  meet  me  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  Maggie 
felt  herself  a  child  ao-ain. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Philip,  still  embarrassed :  "  I 
wished  to  see  you  very  much.  I  watched  a  long  while 
yesterday  on  the  bank  near  your  house  to  see  if  you 
would  come  out,  but  you  never  came.  Then  I  watched 
again  to-day,  and  when  I  saw  the  way  you  took,  I  kept 
you  in  sight  and  came  clown  the  bank,  behind  there. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  me." 

"  No,"  said  Maggie,  with  simple  seriousness, 
walking  on,  as  if  she  meant  Philip  to  accompany 
her,  "  I'm  very  glad  you  came,  for  I  wished  very 
much  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you. 
I've  never  forgotten  how  good  you  were  long  ago 
to  Tom,  and  me  too ;  but  I  was  not  sure  that  you 
would  remember  us  so  well.  Tom  and  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  since  then,  and  I  think  that 
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makes  one  think  more  of  what  happened  before  the 
trouble  came." 

"  I  can't  believe  that  you  have  thought  of  me  so 
much  as  I  have  thought  of  you,"  said  Philip, 
timidly.  "  Do  you  know,  when  I  was  away,  I  made 
a  picture  of  you  as  you  looked  that  morning  in 
the  study  when  you  said  you  would  not  forget 
me." 

Philip  drew  a  large  miniature  -  case  from  his 
pocket,  and  opened  it.  Maggie  saw  her  old  self 
leaning  on  a  table,  with  her  black  locks  hanging 
down  behind  her  ears,  looking  into  space  with 
strange,  dreamy  eyes.  It  was  a  water-colour  sketch, 
of  real  merit  as  a  portrait. 

"  0  dear/'  said  Maggie,  smiling,  and  flushed  with 
pleasure,  "  what  a  queer  little  girl  I  was !  I  re- 
member myself  with  my  hair  in  that  way,  in  that 
pink  frock.  I  really  was  like  a  gypsy.  I  daresay  I 
am  now,"  she  added,  after  a  little  pause  ;  "  am  I  like 
what  you  expected  me  to  be  ?  " 

The  words  might  have  been  those  of  a  coquette, 
but  the  full  bright  glance  Maggie  turned  on  Philip 
was  not  that  of  a  coquette.  She  really  did  hope  he 
liked  her  face  as  it  was  now,  but  it  was  simply  the 
rising  again  of  her  innate  delight  in  admiration  and 
love.      Philip  met  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her  in 
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silence  for  a  long  moment,  before  he  said,  quietly, 
"  No,  Maggie." 

The  light  died  out  a  little  from  Maggie's  face,  and 
there  was  a  slight  trembling  of  the  lip.  Her  eye- 
lids fell  lower,  but  she  did  not  turn  away  her  head, 
and  Philip  continued  to  look  at  her.  Then  he  said, 
slowly — 

"  You  are  very  much  more  beautiful  than  I 
thought  you  would  be." 

"  Am  I  ? "  said  Maggie,  the  pleasure  returning  in 
a  deeper  flush.  She  turned  her  face  away  from  him 
and  took  some  steps,  looking  straight  before  her  in 
silence,  as  if  she  were  adjusting  her  consciousness  to 
this  new  idea.  Girls  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of 
dress  as  the  main  ground  of  vanity,  that,  in  abstain- 
ing from  the  looking-glass,  Maggie  had  thought 
more  of  abandoning  all  care  for  adornment  than  of 
renouncing  the  contemplation  of  her  face.  Com- 
paring herself  with  elegant,  wealthy  young  ladies,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  could  produce  any 
effect  with  her  person.  Philip  seemed  to  like  the 
silence  well.  He  walked  by  her  side,  watching  her 
face,  as  if  that  sight  left  no  room  for  any  other  wish. 
They  had  passed  from  among  the  fir-trees,  and  had 
now  come  to  a  green  hollow  almost  surrounded  by 
en  amphitheatre  of  the  pale  pink  dog-roses.     But  as 
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the  light  about  them  had  brightened,  Maggie's  face 
had  lost  its  glow.  She  stood  still  -when  they  were  in 
the  hollows,  and,  looking  at  Philip  again,  she  said  in 
a  serious,  sad  voice — 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  been  friends — I  mean,  if 
it  would  have  been  good  and  right  for  us.  But  that 
is  the  trial  I  have  to  bear  in  everything :  I  may  not 
keep  anything  I  used  to  love  when  I  was  little.  The 
old  books  went ;  and  Tom  is  different — and  my 
father.  It  is  like  death.  I  must  part  with  every- 
thing I  cared  for  when  I  was  a  child.  And  I  must 
part  with  you :  we  must  never  take  any  notice  of 
each  other  again.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  for.  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that 
Tom  and  I  can't  do  as  we  like  about  such  things, 
and  that  if  I  behave  as  if  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
you,  it  is  not  out  of  envy  or  pride — or — or  any  bad 
feeling." 

Maggie  spoke  with  more  and  more  sorrowful 
gentleness  as  she  went  on,  and  her  eyes  began  to  fill 
with  tears.  The  deepening  expression  of  pain  on 
Philip's  face  gave  him  a  stronger  resemblance  to  his 
boyish  self,  and  made  the  deformity  appeal  more 
strongly  to  her  pity. 

"  I  know — I  see  all  that  you  mean,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  had  become  feebler  from  discouragement : 
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"I  know  what  there  is  to  keep  us  apart  on  both 
sides.  But  it  is  not  right,  Maggie — don't  you  be 
angry  with  me,  I  am  so  used  to  call  you  Maggie  in 
my  thoughts — it  is  not  right  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  other  people's  unreasonable  feelings.  I  would 
give  up  a  great  deal  for  my  father  ;  but  I  would  not 
give  up  a  friendship  or — or  an  attachment  of  any 
sort,  in  obedience  to  any  wish  of  his  that  I  didn't 
recognise  as  right." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Maggie,  musingly.  "  Often, 
when  I  have  been  angry  and  discontented,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  not  bound  to  give  up  any- 
thing ;  and  I  have  gone  on  thinking  till  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  think  away  all  my  duty. 
But  no  good  has  ever  come  of  that — it  was  an  evil 
state  of  mind.  I'm  quite  sure  that  whatever  I 
might  do,  I  should  wish  in  the  end  that  I  had  gone 
without  anything  for  myself,  rather  than  have  made 
my  father's  life  harder  to  him." 

"  But  would  it  make  his  life  harder,  if  we  were 
to  see  each  other  sometimes  ? "  said  Philip.  He  was 
going  to  say  something  else,  but  checked  himself. 

"  0,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  like  it.  Don't  ask  me 
why,  or  anything  about  it,"  said  Maggie,  in  a  dis- 
tressed tone.  "My  father  feels  so  strongly  about 
some  things.     He  is  not  at  all  happy." 
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"No  more  am  I,"  said  Philip,  impetuously :  "  1  am 
not  happy." 

"Why?"  said  Maggie,  gently.  "At  least— I 
ought  not  to  ask — but  I'm  very,  very  sorry." 

Philip  turned  to  walk  on,  as  if  he  had  not 
patience  to  stand  still  any  longer,  and  they  went 
out  of  the  hollow,  winding  amongst  the  trees  and 
bushes  in  silence.  After  that  last  word  of  Philip's, 
Maggie  could  not  bear  to  insist  immediately  on  their 
parting. 

"  I've  been  a  great  deal  happier,"  she  said  at  last, 
timidly,  "  since  I  have  given  up  thinking  about  what 
is  easy  and  pleasant,  and  being  discontented  because 
I  couldn't  have  my  own  will.  Our  life  is  deter- 
mined for  us — and  it  makes  the  mind  very  free 
when  we  give  up  wishing,  and  only  think  of  bear- 
ing what  is  laid  upon  us,  and  doing  what  is  given  us 
to  do." 

"  But  I  can't  give  up  wishing,"  said  Philip,  im- 
patiently. "  It  seems  to  me  we  can  never  give  up 
longing  and  wishing  while  we  are  thoroughly  alive. 
There  are  certain  things  we  feel  to  be  beautiful  and 
good,  and  we  must  hunger  after  them.  How  can 
we  ever  be  satisfied  without  them  until  our  feelings 
are  deadened?  I  delight  in  fine  pictures — I  long 
to  be  able  to  paint  such.     I  strive  and  strive,  and 
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can't  produce  what  I  want.  That  is  pain  to  me, 
and  always  will  be  pain,  until  my  faculties  lose 
their  keenness,  like  aged  eyes.  Then  there  are 
many  other  things  I  long  for" — here  Philip  hesi- 
tated a  little,  and  then  said — "  things  that  other  men 
have,  and  that  will  always  be  denied  me.  My  life 
will  have  nothing  great  or  beautiful  in  it ;  I  would 
rather  not  have  lived." 

"  0,  Philip,"  said  Maggie,  "  I  wish  you  didn't  feel 
so."  But  her  heart  began  to  beat  with  something  of 
Philip's  discontent. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  turning  quickly  round  and 
fixing  his  grey  eyes  entreatingly  in  her  face,  "  I 
should  be  contented  to  live,  if  you  would  let  me  see 
you  sometimes."  Then,  checked  by  a  fear  which 
her  face  suggested,  he  looked  away  again,  and  said 
more  calmly,  "  I  have  no  friend  to  whom  I  can  tell 
everything — no  one  who  cares  enough  about  me; 
and  if  I  could  only  see  you  now  and  then,  and  you 
would  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little,  and  show  me  that 
you  cared  for  me — and  that  we  may  always  be 
friends  in  heart,  and  help  each  other — then  I  might 
come  to  be  glad  of  life." 

"But  how  can  I  see  you,  Philip?"  said  Maggie, 
falteringly.  (Could  she  really  do  him  good?  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  say  "good-by"  this  day, 

VOL.  II.  0 
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and  not  speak  to  him  again.  Here  was  a  new 
interest  to  vary  the  days — it  was  so  much  easier  to 
renounce  the  interest  before  it  came.) 

"  If  you  would  let  me  see  you  here  sometimes — 
walk  with  you  here — I  would  be  contented  if  it  were 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  month.  That  could  injure 
no  one's  happiness,  and  it  would  sweeten  my  life. 
Besides/'  Philip  went  on,  with  all  the  inventive 
astuteness  of  love  at  one-and-twenty,  "if  there  is 
any  enmity  between  those  who  belong  to  us,  we 
ought  all  the  more  to  try  and  quench  it  by  our 
friendship — I  mean,  that  by  our  influence  on  both 
sides  we  might  bring  about  a  healing  of  the  wounds 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  if  I  could  know 
everything  about  them.  And  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  enmity  in  my  own  father's  mind :  I  think  he 
has  proved  the  contrary." 

Maggie  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  was  silent, 
under  conflicting  thoughts.  It  seemed  to  her  inclin- 
ation, that  to  see  Philip  now  and  then,  and  keep 
up  the  bond  of  friendship  with  him,  was  something 
not  only  innocent,  but  good  :  perhaps  she  might 
really  help  him  to  find  contentment,  as  she  had 
found  it.  The  voice  that  said  this  made  sweet 
music  to  Maggie ;  but  athwart  it  there  came  an 
urgent   monotonous    warning  from   another  voice 
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which  she  had  been  learning  to  obey  :  the  'warning 
that  such  interviews  implied  secresy — implied  doing 
something  she  would  dread  to  be  discovered  in — 
something  that,  if  discovered,  must  cause  anger  and 
pain ;  and  that  the  admission  of  anything  so  near 
doubleness  would  act  as  a  spiritual  blight.  Yet  the 
music  would  swell  out  again,  like  chimes  borne  on- 
ward by  a  recurrent  breeze,  persuading  her  that  the 
wrong  lay  all  in  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  others, 
and  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  futile  sacrifice 
for  one  to  the  injury  of  another.  It  was  very  cruel 
for  Philip  that  he  should  be  shrunk  from,  because 
of  an  unjustifiable  vindictiveness  towards  his  father 
— poor  Philip,  whom  some  people  would  shrink  from 
only  because  he  was  deformed.  The  idea  that  he 
might  become  her  lover,  or  that  her  meeting  him 
could  cause  disapproval  in  that  light,  had  not  oc- 
curred to  her ;  and  Philip  saw  the  absence  of  this 
idea  clearly  enough — saw  it  with  a  certain  pang, 
although  it  made  her  consent  to  his  request  the 
less  unlikely.  There  was  bitterness  to  him  in 
the  perception  that  Maggie  was  almost  as  frank 
and  unconstrained  towards  him  as  when  she  was 
a  child. 

"  I  can't  say  either  yes  or  no,"  she  said  at  last, 
turning  round  and  walking  towards  the  way  she  had 
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come  ;  "  I  must  wait,  lest  I  should  decide  wrongly. 
I  must  seek  for  guidance." 

"  May  I  come  again,  then — to-morrow — or  the 
next  day — or  next  week?" 

"  I  think  I  had  better  write,"  said  Maggie,  falter- 
ing again.  "  I  have  to  go  to  St  Ogg's  sometimes, 
and  I  can  put  the  letter  in  the  post." 

"  0  no,"  said  Philip,  eagerly  ;  "  that  would  not 
be  so  well.  My  father  might  see  the  letter — and — 
he  has  not  any  enmity,  I  believe,  but  he  views  things 
differently  from  me  :  he  thinks  a  great  deal  about 
wealth  and  position.  Pray  let  me  come  here  once 
more.  Tell  me  when  it  shall  be ;  or  if  you  can't 
tell  me,  I  will  come  as  often  as  I  can  till  I  do  see 
you." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  so,  then,"  said  Maggie,  "  for 
I  can't  be  quite  certain  of  coming  here  any  particu- 
lar evening." 

Maggie  felt  a  great  relief  in  adjourning  the  de- 
cision. She  was  free  now  to  enjoy  the  minutes 
of  companionship :  she  almost  thought  she  might 
linger  a  little ;  the  next  time  they  met  she  should 
have  to  pain  Philip  by  telling  him  her  determina- 
tion. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking,"  she  said,  looking  smil- 
ingly at  him.  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  "  how 
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strange  it  is  that  we  should  have  met  and  talked  to 
each  other,  just  as  if  it  had  been  only  yesterday 
when  we  parted  at  Lorton.  And  yet  we  must  both 
be  very  much  altered  in  those  five  years — I  think  it 
is  five  years.  How  was  it  you  seemed  to  have  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  I  was  the  same  Maggie  ? — I  was  not 
quite  so  sure  that  you  would  be  the  same  :  I  know 
you  are  so  clever,  and  you  must  have  seen  and  learnt 
so  much  to  fill  your  mind  :  I  was  not  quite  sure  you 
would  care  about  me  now." 

"  I  have  never  had  any  doubt  that  you  would  be 
the  same,  whenever  I  might  see  you,"  said  Philip. 
"  I  mean,  the  same  in  everything  that  made  me  like 
you  better  than  any  one  else.  I  don't  want  to  ex- 
plain that :  I  don't  think  any  of  the  strongest  effects 
our  natures  are  susceptible  of  can  ever  be  explained 
We  can  neither  detect  the  process  by  which  they  are 
arrived  at,  nor  the  mode  in  which  they  act  on  us. 
The  greatest  of  painters  only  once  painted  a  myste- 
riously divine  child  ;  he  couldn't  have  told  how  he 
did  it,  and  we  can't  tell  why  we  feel  it  to  be  divine. 
I  think  there  are  stores  laid  up  in  our  human  nature 
that  our  understandings  can  make  no  complete  in- 
ventory of.  Certain  strains  of  music  affect  me  so 
strangely — I  can  never  hear  them  without  their 
changing  my  whole  attitude  of  mind  for  a  time, 
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and  if  the  effect  would  last,  I  might  be  capable  of 
heroisms." 

"  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  mean  about  music — / 
feel  so,"  said  Maggie,  clasping  her  hands  with  her 
old  impetuosity.  "  At  least,"  she  added,  in  a  sad- 
dened tone,  "  I  used  to  feel  so  when  I  had  any  music: 
I  never  have  any  now,  except  the  organ  at  church/' 

"And  you  long  for  it,  Maggie?"  said  Philip, 
looking  at  her  with  affectionate  pity.  "Ah,  you 
can  have  very  little  that  is  beautiful  in  your  life. 
Have  you  many  books  ?  You  were  so  fond  of  them 
when  you  were  a  little  girl." 

They  were  come  back  to  the  hollow,  round  which 
the  dog-roses  grew,  and  they  both  paused  under  the 
charm  of  the  faery  evening  light,  reflected  from  the 
pale-pink  clusters. 

"  No,  I  have  given  up  books,"  said  Maggie,  quietly, 
"  except  a  very,  very  few." 

Philip  had  already  taken  from  his  pocket  a 
small  volume,  and  was  looking  at  the  back,  as  he 
said — 

"  All,  this  is  the  second  volume,  I  see,  else  you 
might  have  liked  to  take  it  home  with  you.  I  put 
it  in  my  pocket  because  I  am  studying  a  scene  for  a 
picture." 

Maggie  had  looked  at  the  back  too,  and  saw  the 
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title :  it  revived  an  old  impression  with  overmas- 
tering force. 

" '  The  Pirate/  "  she  said,  taking  the  book  from 
Philip's  hands.  "  0,  I  began  that  once ;  I  read  to 
where  Minna  is  walking  with  Cleveland,  and  I 
could  never  get  to  read  the  rest.  I  went  on  with  it 
in  my  own  head,  and  I  made  several  endings  ;  but 
they  were  all  unhappy.  I  could  never  make  a  happy 
ending  out  of  that  beginning.  Poor  Minna !  I 
wonder  what  is  the  real  end  For  a  lono;  while  I 
couldn't  get  my  mind  away  from  the  Shetland  Isles 
— I  used  to  feel  the  wind  blowing  on  me  from  the 
rough  sea." 

Maggie  spoke  rapidly,  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  Take  that  volume  home  with  you,  Maggie/'  said 
Philip,  watching  her  with  delight.  "  I  don't  want 
it  now.  I  shall  make  a  picture  of  you,  instead — 
you,  among  the  Scotch  firs  and  the  slanting  shadows." 

Maggie  had  not  heard  a  word  he  had  said:  she 
was  absorbed  in  a  page  at  which  she  had  opened. 
But  suddenly  she  closed  the  book,  and  gave  it  back 
to  Philip,  shaking  her  head  with  a  backward  move- 
ment, as  if  to  say  "  avaunt  "  to  floating  visions. 

"  Do  keep  it,  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  entreatingly  ; 
"it  will  give  you  pleasure." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Maggie,  putting  it  aside 
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with  her  hand,  and  walking  on.  "  It  would  make 
Hie  in  love  with  this  world  again,  as  I  used  to  be 
— it  would  make  me  long  to  see  and  know 
many  things — it  would  make  me  long  for  a  full 
life." 

"  But  you  will  not  always  be  shut  up  in  your 
present  lot :  why  should  you  starve  your  mind  in 
that  way  ?  It  is  narrow  asceticism — I  don't  like  to 
see  you  persisting  in  it,  Maggie.  Poetry  and  art 
and  knowledge  are  sacred  and  pure." 

"But  not  for  me — not  for  me,"  said  Maggie, 
walking  more  hurriedly.  "  Because  I  should  want 
too  much.    I  must  wait — this  life  will  not  last  long." 

"  Don't  hurry  away  from  me  without  saying  'good- 
by,'  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  as  they  reached  the  group 
of  Scotch  firs,  and  she  continued  still  to  walk  along 
without  speaking.  "  I  must  not  go  any  farther,  I 
think,  must  I  ? " 

"  0  no,  I  forgot ;  good-by,"  said  Maggie,  pausing, 
and  putting  out  her  hand  to  him.  The  action  brought 
her  feeling  back  in  a  strong  current  to  Philip ;  and 
after  they  had  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  with  their  hands  clasped,  she 
said,  withdrawing  her  hand, 

"  I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  thinking  of  me  all 
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those  years.  It  is  very  sweet  to  have  people  love  us. 
What  a  wonderful,  beautiful  thing  it  seems  that 
God  should  have  made  your  heart  so  that  you  could 
care  about  a  queer  little  girl  whom  you  only  knew 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  remember  saying  to  you,  that  I 
thought  you  cared  for  me  more  than  Tom  did." 

"  Ah,  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  almost  fretfully,  "  you 
would  never  love  me  so  well  as  you  love  your 
brother/' 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Maggie,  simply  ;  "  but  then, 
you  know,  the  first  thing  I  ever  remember  in  my 
life  is  standing  with  Tom  by  the  side  of  the  Floss, 
while  he  held  my  hand  :  everything  before  that 
is  dark  to  me.  But  I  shall  never  forget  you — though 
we  must  keep  apart." 

"  Don't  say  so,  Maggie,"  said  Philip.  "  If  I  kept 
that  little  girl  in  my  mind  for  five  years,  didn't  I 
earn  some  part  in  her  ?  She  ought  not  to  take  her- 
self quite  away  from  me." 

"  Not  if  I  were  free,"  said  Maggie  ;  "  but  I  am 
not — I  must  submit."  She  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  added,  "  And  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  that  you 
had  better  not  take  more  notice  of  my  brother  than 
just  bowing  to  him.  He  once  told  me  not  to  speak 
to  you  again,  and  he  doesn't  change  his  mind. 
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0  dear,  the  sun  is  set.  I  am  too  long  away.  Good- 
bj."     She  gave  him  her  hand  once  more. 

"  I  shall  come  here  as  often  as  I  can,  till  I  see  you 
again,  Maggie.  Have  some  feeling  for  me  as  well 
as  for  others." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have,"  said  Maggie,  hurrying  away, 
and  quickly  disappearing  behind  the  last  fir-tree ; 
though  Philip's  gaze  after  her  remained  immovable 
for  minutes,  as  if  he  saw  her  still. 

Maggie  went  home,  with  an  inward  conflict 
already  begun ;  Philip  went  home  to  do  nothing 
but  remember  and  hope.  You  can  hardly  help 
blaming  him  severely.  He  was  four  or  five  years 
older  than  Maggie,  and  had  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  feeling  towards  her  to  aid  him  in  foreseeing  the 
character  his  contemplated  interviews  with  her  would 
bear  in  the  opinion  of  a  third  person.  But  you 
must  not  suppose  that  he  was  capable  of  a  gross 
selfishness,  or  that  he  could  have  been  satisfied  with- 
out persuading  himself  that  he  was  seeking  to  in- 
fuse some  happiness  into  Maggie's  life — seeking  this 
even  more  than  any  direct  ends  for  himself.  He 
could  give  her  sympathy — he  could  give  her  help. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  promise  of  love  towards 
him  in  her  manner ;  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
sweet  girlish  tenderness  she  had  shown  him  when 
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she  was  twelve  :  perhaps  she  would  never  love  him 
— perhaps  no  woman  ever  could  love  him  :  well, 
then,  he  would  endure  that ;  he  should  at  least  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing  her — of  feeling  some  near- 
ness to  her.  And  he  clutched  passionately  the  possi- 
bility that  she  might  love  him  :  perhaps  the  feeling 
would  grow,  if  she  could  come  to  associate  him  with 
that  watchful  tenderness  which  her  nature  would 
be  so  keenly  alive  to.  If  any  woman  could  love 
him,  surely  Maggie  was  that  woman  :  there  was 
such  wealth  of  love  in  her,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
claim  it  all.  Then — the  pity  of  it,  that  a  mind  like 
hers  should  be  withering  in  its  very  youth,  like  a 
young  forest-tree,  for  want  of  the  light  and  space 
it  was  formed  to  flourish  in  !  Could  he  not  hinder 
that,  by  persuading  her  out  of  her  system  of  priva- 
tion ?  He  would  be  her  guardian  angel ;  he  would 
do  anything,  bear  anything  for  her  sake — except  not 
seeing  her. 


CHAPTER    II. 

AUNT   GLEGG   LEARNS   THE   BREADTH   OF 
bob's  THUMB. 

While  Maggie's  life  struggles  had  lain  almost 
entirely  within  her  own  soul,  one  shadowy  army 
fighting  another,  and  the  slain  shadows  for  ever 
rising  again,  Tom  was  engaged  in  a  dustier,  noisier 
warfare,  grappling  with  more  substantial  obstacles, 
and  gaining  more  definite  conquests.  So  it  has 
been  since  the  days  of  Hecuba,  and  of  Hector, 
Tamer  of  horses  :  inside  the  gates,  the  women  with 
streaming  hair  and  uplifted  hands  offering  prayers, 
watching  the  world's  combat  from  afar,  filling  their 
long,  empty  days  with  memories  and  fears  :  outside, 
the  men  in  fierce  struggle  with  things  divine  and 
human,  quenching  memory  in  the  stronger  light 
of  purpose,  losing  the  sense  of  dread  and  even  of 
wounds  in  the  hurrying  ardour  of  action. 

From  what  you  have  seen  of  Tom,  I  think  he  is 
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not  a  youth  of  whom  you  would  prophesy  failure  in 
anything  he  had  thoroughly  wished :  the  wagers 
are  likely  to  be  on  his  side,  notwithstanding  his 
small  success  in  the  classics.  For  Tom  had  never 
desired  success  in  this  field  of  enterprise  ;  and  for 
getting  a  fine  flourishing  growth  of  stupidity  there 
is  nothing  like  pouring  out  on  a  mind  a  good 
amount  of  subjects  in  which  it  feels  no  interest. 
But  now  Tom's  strong  will  bound  together  his 
integrity,  his  pride,  his  family  regrets,  and  his 
personal  ambition,  and  made  them  one  force,  con- 
centrating his  efforts  and  surmounting  discour- 
agements. His  uncle  Deane,  who  watched  him 
closely,  soon  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  him,  and 
to  be  rather  proud  that  he  had  brought  into  the 
employment  of  the  firm  a  nephew  who  appeared  to 
be  made  of  such  good  commercial  stuff.  The  real 
kindness  of  placing  him  in  the  warehouse  first  was 
soon  evident  to  Tom,  in  the  hints  his  uncle  began 
to  throw  out,  that  after  a  time  he  might  perhaps 
be  trusted  to  travel  at  certain  seasons,  and  buy  in 
for  the  firm  various  vulgar  commodities  with  which 
I  need  not  shock  refined  ears  in  this  place ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  this  result  that  Mr 
Deane,  when  he  expected  to  take  his  wine  alone, 
would  tell  Tom  to  step  in  and  sit  with  him  an 
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hour,  and  would  pass  that  hour  in  much  lecturing 
and  catechising  concerning  articles  of  export  and 
import,  with  an  occasional  excursus  of  more  in- 
direct utility  on  the  relative  advantages  to  the 
merchants  of  St  Ogg's  of  having  goods  brought  in 
their  own  and  in  foreign  bottoms — a  subject  on 
which  Mr  Deane,  as  a  shipowner,  naturally  threw 
off  a  few  sparks  when  he  got  warmed  with  talk  and 
wine.  Already,  in  the  second  year,  Tom's  salary 
was  raised  ;  but  all,  except  the  price  of  his  dinner 
and  clothes,  went  home  into  the  tin  box ;  and  he 
shunned  comradeship,  lest  it  should  lead  him  into 
expenses  in  spite  of  himself.  Not  that  Tom  was 
moulded  on  the  spooney  type  of  the  Industrious 
Apprentice ;  he  had  a  very  strong  appetite  for 
pleasure  —  would  have  liked  to  be  a  Tamer  of 
horses,  and  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  all 
neighbouring  eyes,  dispensing  treats  and  benefits  to 
others  with  well-judged  liberality,  and  being  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  of  those 
parts  ;  nay,  he  determined  to  achieve  these  things 
sooner  or  later ;  but  his  practical  shrewdness  told 
him  that  the  means  to  such  achievements  could 
only  lie  for  him  in  present  abstinence  and  self- 
denial  :  there  were  certain  milestones  to  be  passed, 
and  one  of  the  first  was  the  payment  of  his  father's 
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debts.  Having  made  up  his  mind  on  that  point, 
he  strode  along  without  swerving,  contracting  some 
rather  saturnine  sternness,  as  a  young  man  is  likely 
to  do  who  has  a  premature  call  upon  him  for  self- 
reliance.  Tom  felt  intensely  that  common  cause 
with  his  father  which  springs  from  family  pride,  and 
was  bent  on  being  irreproachable  as  a  son  ;  but  his 
growing  experience  caused  him  to  pass  much  silent 
criticism  on  the  rashness  and  imprudence  of  his 
father's  past  conduct :  their  dispositions  were  not 
in  sympathy,  and  Tom's  face  showed  little  radiance 
during  his  few  home  hours.  Maggie  had  an  awe 
of  him,  against  which  she  struggled  as  something 
unfair  to  her  consciousness  of  wider  thoughts  and 
deeper  motives ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  struggle. 
A  character  at  unity  with  itself — that  performs 
what  it  intends,  subdues  every  counteracting  im- 
pulse, and  has  no  visions  beyond  the  distinctly 
possible — is  strong  by  its  very  negations. 

You  may  imagine  that  Toms  more  and  more 
obvious  unlikeness  to  his  father  was  well  fitted  to 
conciliate  the  maternal  aunts  and  uncles ;  and  Mr 
Deane's  favourable  reports  and  predictions  to  Mr 
Glegg  concerning  Tom's  qualifications  for  business, 
began  to  be  discussed  amongst  them  with  various 
acceptance.     He  was  likely,  it  appeared,  to  do  the 
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family  credit,  without  causing  it  any  expense  and 
trouble-  Mrs  Pullet  had  always  thought  it  strange 
if  Tom's  excellent  complexion,  so  entirely  that  of 
the  Dodsons,  did  not  argue  a  certainty  that  he 
would  turn  out  well,  his  juvenile  errors  of  running 
down  the  peacock,  and  general  disrespect  to  his 
aunts,  only  indicating  a  tinge  of  Tulliver  blood  which 
he  had  doubtless  outgrown.  Mr  Grlegg,  who  had 
contracted  a  cautious  liking  for  Tom  ever  since  his 
spirited  and  sensible  behaviour  when  the  execution 
was  in  the  house,  was  now  warming  into  a  resolu- 
tion to  further  his  prospects  actively — some  time, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  of  doing  so  in  a  pru- 
dent manner,  without  ultimate  loss  ;  but  Mrs  Grlegg 
observed  that  she  was  not  given  to  speak  without 
book,  as  some  peoj)le  were  ;  that  those  who  said 
least  were  most  likely  to  find  their  words  made 
good ;  and  that  when  the  right  moment  came,  it 
would  be  seen  who  could  do  something  better  than 
talk.  Uncle  Pullet,  after  silent  meditation  for  a 
period  of  several  lozenges,  came  distinctly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  when  a  young  man  was  likely  to 
do  well,  it  was  better  not  to  meddle  with  him. 

Tom,  meanwhile,  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
rely  on  any  one  but  himself,  though,  with  a  natural 
sensitiveness  towards  all  indications  of  favourable 
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opinion,  he  was  glad  to  see  his  uncle  Glegg  look  in 
on  him  sometimes  in  a  friendly  way  during  business 
hours,  and  glad  to  be  invited  to  dine  at  his  house, 
though  he  usually  preferred  declining  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  sure  of  being  punctual.  But  about 
a  year  ago,  something  had  occurred  which  induced 
Tom  to  test  his  uncle  Glegg's  friendly  disposition. 

Bob  Jakin,  who  rarely  returned  from  one  of  his 
rounds  without  seeing  Tom  and  Maggie,  awaited 
him  on  the  bridge  as  he  was  coming  home  from 
St  Ogg's  one  evening,  that  they  might  have  a  little 
private  talk.  He  took  the  liberty  of  asking  if  Mr 
Tom  had  ever  thought  of  making  money  by  trading 
a  bit  on  his  own  account.  Trading,  how?  Tom 
wished  to  know.  Why,  by  sending  out  a  bit  of  a 
cargo  to  foreign  ports  ;  because  Bob  had  a  particu- 
lar friend  who  had  offered  to  do  a  little  business  for 
him  in  that  way  in  Laceham  goods,  and  would  be 
glad  to  serve  Mr  Tom  on  the  same  footing.  Tom 
was  interested  at  once,  and  begged  for  full  explan- 
ation; wondering  he  had  not  thought  of  this  plan 
before.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  a  speculation  that  might  change  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  addition  into  multiplication,  that  he  at  once 
determined  to  mention  the  matter  to  his  father, 
and  get  his  consent   to   appropriate   some   of  the 
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savings  in  the  tin  box  to  the  purchase  of  a  small 
cargo.  He  would  rather  not  have  consulted  his 
father,  but  he  had  just  paid  his  last  quarter's  money 
into  the  tin  box,  and  there  was  no  other  resource. 
All  the  savings  were  there  ;  for  Mr  Tulliver  would 
not  consent  to  put  the  money  out  at  interest  lest  he 
should  lose  it.  Since  he  had  speculated  in  the  pur- 
chase of  some  corn  and  had  lost  by  it,  he  could  not 
be  easy  without  keeping  the  money  under  his  eye. 

Tom  approached  the  subject  carefully,  as  he  was 
seated  on  the  hearth  with  his  father  that  evening, 
and  Mr  Tulliver  listened,  leaning  forward  in  his  arm- 
chair and  looking  up  in  Tom's  face  with  a  sceptical 
glance.  His  first  impulse  was  to  give  a  positive  re- 
fusal, but  he  was  in  some  awe  of  Tom's  wishes,  and 
since  he  had  had  the  sense  of  being  an  "  unlucky  " 
father,  he  had  lost  some  of  his  old  peremptoriness, 
and  determination  to  be  master.  He  took  the  key 
of  the  bureau  from  his  pocket,  got  out  the  key  of 
the  large  chest,  and  fetched  down  the  tin  box — 
slowly,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  defer  the  moment  of 
a  painful  parting.  Then  he  seated  himself  against 
the  table,  and  opened  the  box  with  that  little  padlock- 
key  which  he  fingered  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  in 
all  vacant  moments.  There  they  were,  the  dingy 
bank-notes  and  the  bright  sovereigns,  and  he  counted 
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them  out  on  the  table — only  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds  in  two  years,  after  all  the  pinching. 

"  How  much  do  you  want,  then?"  he  said,  speak- 
ing as  if  the  words  burnt  his  lips. 

"  Suppose  I  begin  with  the  thirty-six  pounds, 
father?"  said  Tom. 

Mr  Tulliver  separated  this  sum  from  the  rest,  and 
keeping  his  hand  over  it,  said, — 

"  It's  as  much  as  I  can  save  out  o'  my  pay  in  a 
year." 

"  Yes,  father  :  it  is  such  slow  work — saving  out 
of  the  little  money  we  get.  And  in  this  way  we 
might  double  our  savings." 

"  Ay,  my  lad,"  said  the  father,  keeping  his  hand 
on  the  money,  "  but  you  might  lose  it — you  might 
lose  a  year  o'  my  life — and  I  haven't  got  many." 

Tom  was  silent. 

"  And  you  know  I  wouldn't  pay  a  dividend  with 
the  first  hundred,  because  I  wanted  to  see  it  all  in  a 
lump — and  when  I  see  it,  I'm  sure  on't.  If  you 
trust  to  luck,  it's  sure  to  be  against  me.  It's  Old 
Harry's  got  the  luck  in  his  hands  ;  and  if  I  lose  one 
year,  I  shall  never  pick  it  up  again — death  'ull  o'er- 
take  me." 

Mr  Tulliver's  voice  trembled,  and  Tom  was  silent 
for  a  few  minutes  before  he  said — 
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"  I'll  give  it  up,  father,  since  you  object  to  it  so 
strongly." 

But,  unwilling  to  abandon  the  scheme  altogether, 
he  determined  to  ask  his  uncle  Glegg  to  venture 
twenty  pounds,  on  condition  of  receiving  five  per 
cent  of  the  profits.  That  was  really  a  very  small 
thing  to  ask.  So  when  Bob  called  the  next  day  at 
the  wharf  to  know  the  decision,  Tom  proposed  that 
they  should  go  together  to  his  uncle  Glegg's  to  open 
the  business  ;  for  his  diffident  pride  clung  to  him, 
and  made  him  feel  that  Bob's  tongue  would  relieve 
him  from  some  embarrassment. 

Mr  Glegg,  at  the  pleasant  hour  of  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  hot  August  day,  was  naturally  count- 
ing his  wall-fruit  to  assure  himself  that  the  sum 
total  had  not  varied  since  yesterday.  To  him 
entered  Tom,  in  what  appeared  to  Mr  Glegg  very 
questionable  companionship  :  that  of  a  man  with  a 
pack  on  his  back — for  Bob  was  equipped  for  a  new 
journey — and  of  a  huge  brindled  bull-terrier,  who 
walked  with  a  slow  swaying  movement  from  side 
to  side,  and  glanced  from  under  his  eyelids  with  a 
surly  indifference  which  might  after  all  be  a  cover  to 
the  most  offensive  designs.  Mr  Glegg's  spectacles, 
which  had  been  assisting  him  in  counting  the  fruit, 
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made  these  suspicious  details  alarmingly  evident  to 
him. 

"Heigh  !  heigh!  keep  that  dog  back,  will  you?" 
he  shouted,  snatching  up  a  stake  and  holding  it  be- 
fore him  as  a  shield  when  the  visitors  were  within 
three  yards  of  him. 

"  Get  out  wi'  you,  Mumps,"  said  Bob,  with  a  kick. 
"He's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  sir/' — an  observation 
which  Mumps  corroborated  by  a  low  growl  as  he 
retreated  behind  his  master's  legs. 

"  Why,  whatever  does  this  mean,  Tom  ? "  said  Mr 
Glegg.  "  Have  you  brought  information  about  the 
scoundrels  as  cut  my  trees  ? "  If  Bob  came  in  the 
character  of  "  information/'  Mr  Glegg  saw  reasons 
for  tolerating  some  irregularity. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tom  :  "  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
about  a  little  matter  of  business  of  my  own." 

"  Ay — well — but  what  has  this  dog  got  to  do  with 
it?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  getting  mild  again. 

"  It's  my  dog,  sir,"  said  the  ready  Bob.  "  An'  it's 
me  as  put  Mr  Tom  up  to  the  bit  o'  business ;  for 
Mr  Tom's  been  a  friend  o'  mine  iver  since  I  was 
a  little  chap  :  fust  thing  iver  I  did  was  frightenin' 
the  birds  for  th'  old  master.  An'  if  a  bit  o'  luck 
turns    up,   I'm  allays  thinkin'  if   I  can   let   Mr 
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Tom  have  a  pull  at  it.  An'  it's  a  downright  roarin' 
shame,  as  when  he's  got  the  chance  o'  making  a 
bit  o'  money  wf  sending  goods  out — ten  or  twelve 
per  zent  clear,  when  freight  an'  commission's  paid 
— as  he  shouldn't  lay  hold  o'  the  chance  for  want 
o'  money.  An'  when  there's  the  Laceham  goods — 
lors !  they're  made  o'  purpose  for  folks  as  want  to 
send  out  a  little  carguy ;  light,  an'  take  up  no  room 
— you  may  pack  twenty  pound  so  as  you  can't  see 
the  passill :  an'  they're  manifacturs  as  please  fools, 
so  I  reckon  they  aren't  like  to  want  a  market.  An' 
I'd  go  to  Laceham  an'  buy  in  the  goods  for  Mr 
Tom  along  wi'  my  own.  An'  there's  the  shupercargo 
o'  the  bit  of  a  vessel  as  is  goin'  to  take  'em  out — I 
know  him  partic'lar ;  he's  a  solid  man,  an'  got  a 
family  i'  the  town  here.  Salt,  his  name  is — an'  a 
briny  chap  he  is,  too — an'  if  you  don't  believe  me,  I 
can  take  you  to  him." 

Uncle  Grlegg  stood  open-mouthed  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  unembarrassed  loquacity,  with  which 
his  understanding  could  hardly  keep  pace.  He 
looked  at  Bob,  first  over  his  spectacles,  then 
through  them,  then  over  them  again  ;  while  Tom, 
doubtful  of  his  uncle's  impression,  began  to  wish  he 
had  not  brought  this  singular  Aaron  or  mouthpiece: 
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Bob's  talk  appeared  less  seemly,  now  some  one  be- 
sides himself  was  listening  to  it. 

"You  seem  to  be  a  knowing  fellow,"  said  Mr 
Glegg,  at  last. 

"Ay,  sir,  you  say  true,"  returned  Bob,  nodding 
his  head  aside  ;  "  I  think  my  head's  all  alive  inside 
like  an  old  cheese,  for  I'm  so  full  o'  plans,  one 
knocks  another  over.  If  I  hadn't  Mumps  to  talk 
to,  I  should  get  top-heavy  an'  tumble  in  a  fit.  I 
suppose  it's  because  I  niver  went  to  school  much. 
That's  what  I  jaw  my  old  mother  for.  I  says,  '  you 
should  ha'  sent  me  to  school  a  bit  more,'  I  says — 
'  an'  then  I  could  ha'  read  i'  the  books  like  fun,  an' 
kep'  my  head  cool  an'  empty'  Lors,  she's  fine  an' 
coinfor'ble  now,  my  old  mother  is  :  she  ates  her 
baked  meat  an'  taters  as  often  as  she  likes.  For 
I'm  gettin'  so  full  o'  money,  I  must  hev  a  wife  to 
spend  it  for  me.  But  it's  botherin',  a  wife  is — and 
Mumps  mightn't  like  her." 

Uncle  Glegg,  who  regarded  himself  as  a  jocose 
man  since  he  had  retired  from  business,  was  be- 
ginning to  find  Bob  amusing,  but  he  had  still  a 
disapproving  observation  to  make,  which  kept  his 
face  serious. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I   should    think    you're    at    a 
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loss  for  ways  o'  spending  your  money,  else  you 
wouldn't  keep  that  big  dog,  to  eat  as  much  as  two 
Christians.  It's  shameful — shameful  I"  But  he 
spoke  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  quickly 
added — 

"  But,  come  now,  let's  hear  more  about  this  busi- 
ness, Tom.  I  suppose  you  want  a  little  sum  to 
make  a  venture  with.  But  where's  all  your  own 
money  ?     You  don't  spend  it  all — eh?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tom,  colouring ;  "  but  my  father 
is  unwilling  to  risk  it,  and  I  don't  like  to  press  him. 
If  I  could  get  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  begin  with, 
I  could  pay  five  per  cent  for  it,  and  then  I  could 
gradually  make  a  little  capital  of  my  own,  and  do 
without  a  loan." 

"  Ay  ay,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  in  an  approving 

tone  ;  "  that's  not  a  bad  notion,  and  I  won't  say  as  I 
wouldn't  be  your  man.  But  it'll  be  as  well  for  me 
to  see  this  Salt,  as  you  talk  on.  And  then 
here's  this  friend  o'  yours  offers  to  buy  the  goods  for 
you.  Perhaps  you've  got  somebody  to  stand  surety 
for  you  if  the  money's  put  into  your  hands  ?"  added 
the  cautious  old  gentleman,  looking  over  his  spec- 
tacles at  Bob. 

"  I  don't  think  that's  necessary,  uncle,"  said  Tom. 
"  At  least,  I  mean  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me, 
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because  I  know  Bob  well ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
right  for  you  to  have  some  security." 

"  You  get  your  per-centage  out  o'  the  purchase,  I 
suppose?"  said  Mr  Glegg,  looking  at  Bob. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Bob,  rather  indignantly  ;  "  I  didn't 
offer  to  get  a  apple  for  Mr  Tom,  o'  purpose  to 
hev  a  bite  out  of  it  myself.  When  I  play  folks 
tricks  there'll  be  more  fun  in  'em  nor  that." 

"Well,  but  it's  nothing  but  right  you  should 
have  a  small  per-centage,"  said  Mr  Glegg.  "  I've 
no  opinion  o'  transactions  where  folks  do  things  for 
nothing.     It  allays  looks  bad." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bob,  whose  keenness  saw  at 
once  what  was  implied,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  get 
by't,  an'  it's  money  in  my  pocket  in  the  end: — I 
make  myself  look  big,  wi'  makin'  a  bigger  pur- 
chase. That's  what  I'm  thinking  on.  Lors !  I'm 
a  'cute  chap — I  am." 

"  Mr  Glegg,  Mr  Glegg,"  said  a  severe  voice  from 
the  open  parlour  window,  "  pray  are  you  coming  in 
to  tea? — or  are  you  going  to  stand  talking  with 
packmen  till  you  get  murdered  in  the  open  day- 
light?" 

"Murdered?"  said  Mr  Glegg;  "what's  the  wo- 
man talking  of?  Here's  your  nephey  Tom  come 
about  a  bit  o'  business." 
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"  Murdered — yes — it  isn't  many  'sizes  ago,  since 
a  packman  murdered  a  young  woman  in  a  lone  place, 
and  stole  her  thimble,  and  threw  her  body  into  a 
ditch." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  soothingly,  "  you're 
thinking  o'  the  man  wi'  no  legs,  as  drove  a  dog- 
cart." 

"  Well,  it's  the  same  thing,  Mr  Glegg — only  you're 
fond  o'  contradicting  what  I  say  ;  and  if  my  nephey's 
come  about  business,  it  'ud  be  more  fitting  if  you'd 
bring  him  into  the  house,  and  let  his  aunt  know 
about  it,  instead  o'  whispering  in  corners,  in  that 
plotting,  underminding  way." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  "we'll  come  in  now." 

"You  needn't  stay  here,"  said  the  lady  to  Bob,  in 
a  loud  voice,  adapted  to  the  moral  not  the  physical 
distance  between  them.  "  We  don't  want  anything. 
I  don't  deal  wi'  packmen.  Mind  you  shut  the  gate 
after  you." 

"Stop  a  bit;  not  so  fast,"  said  Mr  Glegg:  "I 
haven't  done  with  this  young  man  yet.  Come  in, 
Tom  ;  come  in,"  he  added,  stepping  in  at  the  French 
window. 

"  Mr  Glegg,"  said  Mrs  G,  in  a  fatal  tone,  "  if 
you're  going  to  let  that  man  and  his  dog  in  on  my 
carpet,  before  my  very  face,  be  so  good  as  to  let 
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me  know.     A  wife's  got  a  right  to  ask  that,  I 
hope." 

"  Don't  you  be  uneasy,  mum/'  said  Bob,  touching 
his  cap.  He  saw  at  once  that  Mrs  Glegg  was  a  bit 
of  game  worth  running  down,  and  longed  to  be  at 
the  sport ;  "  we'll  stay  out  upo'  the  gravel  here — 
Mumps  and  me  will.  Mumps  knows  his  company 
— he  does.  I  might  hish  at  him  by  th'  hour  to- 
gether, before  he'd  fly  at  a  real  gentlewoman  like 
you  It's  wonderful  how  he  knows  which  is  the 
good-looking  ladies — and's  partic'lar  fond  of  'em 
when  they've  good  shapes.  Lors  ! "  added  Bob,  lay- 
ing down  his  pack  on  the  gravel,  "  it's  a  thousand 
pities  such  a  lady  as  you  shouldn't  deal  with  a 
packman,  i'stead  o'  goin'  into  these  newfangled 
shops,  where  there's  half-a-dozen  fine  gents  wi'  their 
chins  propped  up  wi'  a  stiff  stock,  a-looking  like 
bottles  wi'  ornamental  stoppers,  an'  all  got  to  get 
their  dinner  out  of  a  bit  o'  calico :  it  stan's  to 
reason  you  must  pay  three  times  the  price  you  pay 
a  packman,  as  is  the  nat'ral  way  o'  gettin'  goods — 
an'  pays  no  rent,  an'  isn't  forced  to  throttle  himself 
till  the  lies  are  squeezed  out  on  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no.  But  lors  !  mum,  you  know  what  it  is 
better  nor  I  do — you  can  see  through  them  shop- 
men, I'll  be  bound." 
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"  Yes,  I  reckon  I  can,  and  through  the  packmen 
too,"  observed  Mrs  Glegg,  intending  to  imply  that 
Bob's  flattery  had  produced  no  effect  on  her; 
while  her  husband,  standing  behind  her  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  legs  apart,  winked  and 
smiled  with  conjugal  delight  at  the  probability  of 
his  wife's  being  circumvented. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  mum,"  said  Bob.  "  Why,  you 
must  ha'  dealt  wi'  no  end  o'  packmen  when  you  war 
a  young  lass — before  the  master  here  had  the  luck 
to  set  eyes  on  you.  I  know  where  you  lived,  I  do — 
seen  th'  house  many  a  time — close  upon  Squire 
Darleigh's — a  stone  house  wi' steps      .  .   " 

"  Ah,  that  it  had,"  said  Mrs  Glegg,  pouring  out 
the  tea.     "  You  know  something  o'  my  family  then 
.  .  .  are  you  akin  to  that  packman  with  a  squint 
in  his  eye,  as  used  to  bring  th'  Irish  linen?" 

"  Look  you  there  now  ! "  said  Bob,  evasively. 
"  Didn't  I  know  as  you'd  remember  the  best  bar- 
gains you've  made  in  your  life  was  made  wi'  pack- 
men ?  Why,  you  see,  even  a  squintin'  packman's 
better  nor  a  shopman  as  can  see  straight.  Lors ! 
if  I'd  had  the  luck  to  call  at  the  stone  house  wi'  my 
pack,  as  lies  here," — stooping  and  thumping  the 
bundle  emphatically  with  his  fist, — "  an'  th'  hand- 
some young  lasses  all  stannin'  out  on  the  stone 
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steps,  it  'ud  ha'  been  summat  like  openin'  a  pack — 
that  would.  It's  on'y  the  poor  houses  now  as  a 
packman  calls  on,  if  it  isn't  for  the  sake  o'  the  sar- 
vant-maids.  They're  paltry  times — these  are.  Why, 
mum,  look  at  the  printed  cottons  now,  an'  what 
they  was  when  you  wore  'em — why,  you  wouldn't 
put  such  a  thing  on  now,  I  can  see.  It  must  be  first- 
rate  quality — the  manifactur  as  you'd  buy — summat 
as  'ud  wear  as  well  as  your  own  faitures." 

"  Yes,  better  quality  nor  any  you're  like  to  carry : 
you've  got  nothing  first-rate  but  brazenness,  I'll  be 
bound,"  said  Mrs  Glegg,  with  a  triumphant  sense  of 
her  insurmountable  sagacity.  "  Mr  Glegg,  are  you 
going  ever  to  sit  down  to  your  tea  ?  Tom,  there's 
a  cup  for  you." 

"  You  speak  true  there,  mum,"  said  Bob.  "  My 
pack  isn't  for  ladies  like  you.  The  time's  gone  by 
for  that.  Bargains  picked  up  dirt  cheap  !  A  bit  o' 
damage  here  an'  there,  as  can  be  cut  out,  or  else  niver 
seen  i'  the  wearin' ;  but  not  fit  to  offer  to  rich  folks 
as  can  pay  for  the  look  o'  things  as  nobody  sees.  I'm 
not  the  man  as  'ud  offer  t'  open  my  pack  to  you, 
mum :  no,  no  ;  I'm  a  imperent  chap,  as  you  say — 
these  times  makes  folks  imperent — but  I'm  not  up 
to  the  mark  o'  that." 

"  Why,  what  goods  do  you  carry  in  your  pack  ? " 
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said  Mrs  Glegg.    "  Fine-coloured  things,  I  suppose— 
shawls  an'  that  ? " 

"  All  sorts,  mum,  all  sorts,"  said  Bob,  thumping 
his  bundle  ;  "  but  let  us  say  no  more  about  that,  if 
you  please.  I'm  here  upo'  Mr  Tom's  business,  an' 
I'm  not  the  man  to  take  up  the  time  wi'  my  own." 

"  And  pray,  what  is  this  business  as  is  to  be  kept 
from  me  ? "  said  Mrs  Glegg,  who,  solicited  by  a 
double  curiosity,  was  obliged  to  let  the  one-half 
wait. 

"  A  little  plan  o'  nephey  Tom's  here,"  said  good- 
natured  Mr  Glegg  ;  "  and  not  altogether  a  bad  un, 
I  think.  A  little  plan  for  making  money :  that's 
the  right  sort  o'  plan  for  young  folks  as  have  got 
their  fortin'  to  make,  eh,  Jane  ? " 

"But  I  hope  it  isn't  a  plan  where  he  expects 
iverything  to  be  done  for  him  by  his  friends  :  that's 
what  the  young  folks  think  of  mostly  nowadays. 
And  pray,  what  has  this  packman  got  to  do  wi' 
what  goes  on  in  our  family  ?  Can't  you  speak  for 
yourself,  Tom,  and  let  your  aunt  know  things,  as  a 
nephey  should  ? " 

"This  is  Bob  Jakin,  aunt,"  said  Tom,  bridling  the 
irritation  that  aunt  Glegg's  voice  always  produced 
"I've  known  him  ever  since  we  wore  little  boys. 
He's  a  very  good  fellow,  and  always  ready  to  do  me 
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a  kindness.  And  he  has  had  some  experience  in 
sending  goods  out — a  small  part  of  a  cargo  as  a 
private  speculation  ;  and  he  thinks  if  I  could  begin 
to  do  a  little  in  the  same  way,  I  might  make  some 
money.     A  large  interest  is  got  in  that  way." 

"  Large  int'rest  ? "  said  aunt  Glegg,  with  eager- 
ness  ;  "  and  what  do  you  call  large  int'rest  ? " 

"Ten  or  twelve  per  cent,"  Bob  says,  "after  ex- 
penses are  paid." 

"  Then  why  wasn't  I  let  to  know  o'  such  things 
before,  Mr  Glegg  ? "  said  Mrs  Glegg,  turning  to  her 
husband,  with  a  deep  grating  tone  of  reproach. 
"Haven't  you  allays  told  me  as  there  was  no  get- 
ting more  nor  five  per  cent." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense,  my  good  woman,"  said 
Mr  Glegg.  "You  couldn't  go  into  trade,  could 
you  ?  You  can't  get  more  than  five  per  cent  with 
security." 

"But  I  can  turn  a  bit  o'  money  for  you,  an'  wel- 
come, mum,"  said  Bob,  "  if  you'd  like  to  risk  it — 
not  as  there's  any  risk  to  speak  on.  But  if  you'd 
a  mind  to  lend  a  bit  o*  money  to  Mr  Tom,  he'd 
pay  you  six  or  seven  per  zent,  an'  get  a  trifle  for 
himself  as  well ;  an'  a  good-natur'd  lady  like  you  'ud 
like  the  feel  o'  the  money  better  if  your  nephey  took 
part  on  it." 
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"What  do  you  say,  Mrs  G?"  said  Mr  Glegg. 
"  I've  a  notion,  when  I've  made  a  bit  more  inquiry, 
as  I  shall  perhaps  start  Tom  here  with  a  bit  of  a 
nest-egg — hell  pay  me  int'rest,  you  know — an'  if 
you've  got  some  little  sums  lyin'  idle  twisted  up  in 
a  stockin'  toe,  or  that  ." 

"  Mr  Glegg,  it's  beyond  iverything  !  You'll  go 
and  give  information  to  the  tramps  next,  as  they 
may  come  and  rob  me." 

"  Well,  well,  as  I  was  sayin',  if  you  like  to  join 
me  wi'  twenty  pounds,  you  can — I'll  make  it  fifty. 
That'll  be  a  pretty  good  nest-egg — eh,  Tom?" 

"  You're  not  counting  on  me,  Mr  Glegg,  I  hope," 
said  his  wife.  "  You  could  do  fine  things  wi'  my 
money,  I  don't  doubt." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  rather  snappishly, 
"  then  we'll  do  without  you.  I  shall  go  with  you 
to  see  this  Salt,"  he  added,  turning  to  Bob. 

"  And  now,  I  suppose,  you'll  go  all  the  other  way, 
Mr  Glegg,"  said  Mrs  G,  "  and  want  to  shut  me  out 
o'  my  own  nephey's  business.  I  never  said  I  wouldn't 
put  money  into  it — I  don't  say  as  it  shall  be  twenty 
pounds,  though  you're  so  ready  to  say  it  for  me — 
but  hell  see  some  day  as  his  aunt's  in  the  right 
not  to  risk  the  money  she's  saved  for  him  till  it's 
proved  as  it  won't  be  lost." 
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"Ay,  that's  a  pleasant  sort  o'  risk,  that  is/'  said 
Mr  Glegg,  indiscreetly  winking  at  Tom,  who  couldn't 
avoid  smiling.  But  Bob  stemmed  the  injured  lady's 
outburst. 

"Ay,  mum,"  he  said,  admiringly,  "you  know 
what's  what — you  do.  An'  it's  nothing  but  fair. 
You  see  how  the  first  bit  of  a  job  answers,  an'  then 
you'll  come  down  handsome.  Lors,  it's  a  fine  thing 
to  hev  good  kin.  I  got  my  bit  of  a  nest-egg,  as  the 
master  calls  it,  all  by  my  own  sharpness — ten  suv- 
reigns  it  was — wi'  dousing  the  fire  at  Torry's  mill, 
an'  it's  growed  an'  growed  by  a  bit  an'  a  bit,  till 
I'n  got  a  matter  o'  thirty  pound  to  lay  out,  besides 
niakin'  my  mother  comfor'ble.  I  should  get  more, 
on'y  I'm  such  a  soft  wi'  the  women — I  can't  help 
lettin'  'em  hev  such  good  bargains.  There's  this 
bundle,  now"  (thumping  it  lustily),  "any  other  chap 
'ud  make  a  pretty  penny  out  on  it.  But  me ! 
lors,  I  shall  sell  'em  for  pretty  near  what  I  paid  for 
em." 

"  Have  you  got  a  bit  of  good  net,  now  ? "  said  Mrs 
Glegg,  in  a  patronising  tone,  moving  from  the  tea- 
table,  and  folding  her  napkin. 

"  Eh,  mum,  not  what  you'd  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  look  at.  I'd  scorn  to  show  it  you.  It  'ud 
be  an  insult  to  you." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"But  let  me  see,"  said  Mrs  Glegg,  still  patron- 
ising. "  If  they're  damaged  goods,  they're  like 
enough  to  be  a  bit  the  better  quality." 

"  No,  mum.  I  know  my  place/'  said  Bob,  lifting 
up  his  pack  and  shouldering  it.  •''  I'm  not  going 
t'  expose  the  lowness  o'  my  trade  to  a  lady  like 
you.  Packs  is  come  down  i'  the  world :  it  'ud  cut 
you  to  th'  heart  to  see  the  difference.  I'm  at  your 
sarvice,  sir,  when  you've  a  mind  to  go  an'  see 
Salt." 

"  All  in  good  time,"  said  Mr  Glegg,  really  unwill- 
ing to  cut  short  the  dialogue.  "  Are  you  wanted  at 
the  wharf,  Tom  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  left  Stowe  in  my  place." 

"  Come,  put  down  your  pack,  and  let  me  see,"  said 
Mrs  Glegg,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  window,  and 
seating  herself  with  much  dignity. 

"  Don't  you  ask  it,  mum,"  said  Bob,  entreat- 
ingly. 

"  Make  no  more  words,,;  said  Mrs  Glegg,  severely, 
"but  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"  Eh,  mum,  I'm  loth — that  I  am,"  said  Bob,  slowly 
depositing  hig  pack  on  the  step,  and  beginning  to 
untie  it  with  unwilling  fingers.  "But  what  you 
order  shall  be  done"  (much  fumbling  in  pauses  be- 
tween the   sentences).      "  It's  not  as  you'll  buy  a 
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single  thing  on  me.  I'd  be  sorry  for  you  to  do  it 

.     for  think  o'  them  poor  women  up  i'  the  villages 
there,  as  niver  stir  a  hundred  yards  from  home 
it  'ud  be  a  pity  for  anybody  to  buy  up  their  bar- 
gains.     Lors,  it's  as  good  as  a  junketing  to  'em 
when  they  see  me  wi'  my  pack  an'  I  shall 

niver  pick  up  such  bargains  for  'em  again.  Least 
ways,  I've  no  time  now,  for  I'm  off  to  Laceham. 
See  here,  now,"  Bob  went  on,  becoming  rapid 
again,  and  holding  up  a  scarlet  woollen  kerchief 
with  an  embroidered  wreath  in  the  comer ;  "  here's 
a  thing  to  make  a  lass's  mouth  water,  an'  on'y  two 
shillin'— an'  why?  Why,  'cause  there's  a  bit  of  a 
moth-hole  i'  this  plain  end.  Lors,  I  think  the  moths 
an'  the  mildew  was  sent  by  Providence  o'  purpose 
to  cheapen  the  goods  a  bit  for  the  good-lookin' 
women  as  han't  got  much  money.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  moths,  now,  every  hankicher  on  'em  'ud  ha' 
gone  to  the  rich  handsome  ladies,  like  you,  mum,  at 
five  shillin'  a-piece — not  a  farthin'  less ;  but  what 
does  the  moth  do  ?  Why,  it  nibbles  off  three  shil- 
lin' o'  the  price  i'  no  time,  an'  then  a  packman  like 
me  can  carry't  to  the  poor  lasses  as  live  under 
the  dark  thack,  to  make  a  bit  of  a  blaze  for  'em. 
Lors,  it's  as  good  as  a  fire,  to  look  at  such  a  han- 
kicher ! " 
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Bob  held  it  at  a  distance  for  admiration,  but  Mrs 
Glegg  said  sharply — 

"  Yes,  but  nobody  wants  a  fire  this  time  o'  year. 
Put  these  coloured  things  by — let  me  look  at  your 
nets,  if  you've  got  'em." 

"  Eh,  mum,  I  told  you  how  it  'ud  be,"  said  Bob, 
flinging  aside  the  coloured  things  with  an  air  of 
desperation.  "  I  knowed  it  'ud  turn  again'  you  to 
look  at  such  paltry  articles  as  I  carry.  Here's  a 
piece  o'  figured  muslin  now — what's  the  use  o'  your 
lookin'  at  it  ?  You  might  as  well  look  at  poor  folks's 
victual,  mum — it  'ud  on'y  take  away  your  appetite. 
There's  a  yard  i'  the  middle  on't  as  the  pattern's 
all  missed — lors,  why  it's  a  muslin  as  the  Princess 
Victoree  might  ha'  wore — but,"  added  Bob,  flinging 
it  behind  him  on  to  the  turf,  as  if  to  save  Mrs 
Glegg's  eyes,  "  it'll  be  bought  up  by  th'  huck- 
ster's wife  at  Fibb's  End — that's  where  it'll  go — 
ten  shillin'  for  the  whole  lot — ten  yards,  countin'  the 
damaged  'un — five-an'-twenty  shillin'  'ud  ha'  been 
the  price— not  a  penny  less.  But  I'll  say  no  more, 
mum ;  it's  nothing  to  you — a  piece  o'  muslin  like 
that ;  you  can  afford  to  pay  three  times  the  money 
for  a  thing  as  isn't  half  so  good.  It's  nets  you 
talked  on ;  well,  I've  got  a  piece  as  'ull  serve  you 
to  make  fan  on         .    " 
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"  Bring  me  that  muslin,"  said  Mrs  Glegg :  "  it's 
a  buff— I'm  partial  to  buff." 

"  Eh,  but  a  damaged  thing,"  said  Bob,  in  a  tone 
of  deprecating  disgust.  "  You'd  do  nothing  with 
it,  mum — you'd  give  it  to  the  cook,  I  know  you 
would— an'  it  'ud  be  a  pity — she'd  look  too  much 
like  a  lady  in  it — it's  unbecoming  for  servants." 

"  Fetch  it  and  let  me  see  you  measure  it,"  said 
Mrs  Glegg,  authoritatively. 

Bob  obeyed  with  ostentatious  reluctance. 

"  See  what  there  is  over  measure  \"  he  said, 
holding  forth  the  extra  half-yard,  while  Mrs  Glegg 
was  busy  examining  the  damaged  yard,  and  throw- 
ing her  head  back  to  see  how  far  the  fault  would 
be  lost  on  a  distant  view. 

"  I'll  give  you  six  shilling  for  it,"  she  said, 
throwing  it  down  with  the  air  of  a  person  who 
mentions  an  ultimatum. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  now,  mum,  as  it  'ud  hurt  your 
feelings  to  look  at  my  pack  ?  That  damaged  bit's 
turned  your  stomach  now — I  see  it  has,"  said  Bob, 
wrapping  the  muslin  up  with  the  utmost  quick- 
ness, and  apparently  about  to  fasten  up  his  pack. 
"You're  used  to  seein'  a  different  sort  o'  article 
carried  by  packmen,  when  you  lived  at  the  Stone 
House.     Packs  is  come  down  i'  the  world ;  I  told 
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you  that :  my  goods  are  for  common  folks.  Mrs 
Pepper  'ull  give  me  ten  shillin'  for  that  muslin,  an' 
be  sorry  as  I  didn't  ask  her  more.  Such  articles 
answer  i'  the  wearin' — they  keep  their  colour  till 
the  threads  melt  away  i'  the  wash-tub,  an'  that 
won't  be  while  I'm  a  young  un." 

"  "Well,  seven  shilling,"  said  Mrs  Glegg. 

"  Put  it  out  o'  your  mind,  mum,  now  do,"  said 
Bob.  "  Here's  a  bit  o'  net,  then,  for  you  to  look 
at  before  I  tie  up  my  pack :  just  for  you  to  see  what 
my  trade's  come  to  :  spotted  and  sprigged,  you  see, 
beautiful,  but  yallow — 's  been  lyin'  by  an'  got  the 
wrong  colour.  I  could  niver  ha'  bought  such  net, 
if  it  hadn't  been  yallow.  Lors,  it's  took  me  a  deal 
o'  study  to  know  the  vally  o'  such  articles  ;  when 
I  begun  to  carry  a  pack,  I  was  as  ignirant  as  a  pig 
— net  or  calico  was  all  the  same  to  me.  I  thought 
them  things  the  most  vally  as  was  the  thickest.  I 
was  took  in  dreadful — for  I'm  a  straitforrard  chap — 
up  to  no  tricks,  mum.  I  can  on'y  say  my  nose 
is  my  own,  for  if  I  went  beyond,  I  should  lose  my- 
self pretty  quick.  An'  I  gev  five-an'-eightpence  for 
that  piece  o'  net — if  I  was  to  tell  y'  anything  else 
I  should  be  tellin'  you  fibs :  an'  five-an'-eight- 
pence I  shall  ask  for  it — not  a  penny  more — for  it's 
a  woman's  article,  an'  I   like  to  'commodate  the 
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women.  Five-an'-eightpence  for  six  yards — as  cheap 
as  if  it  was  only  the  dirt  on  it  as  was  paid  for." 

"  I  don't  mind  having  three  yards  of  it,"  said 
Mrs  Glegg. 

"  Why,  there's  but  sis  altogether,"  said  Bob.  "  No, 
mum,  it  isn't  worth  your  while  ;  you  can  go  to  the 
shop  to-morrow  an'  get  the  same  pattern  ready 
whitened.  It's  on'y  three  times  the  money — what's 
that  to  a  lady  like  you  ?"  He  gave  an  emphatic 
tie  to  his  bundle. 

"  Come,  lay  me  out  that  muslin,"  said  Mrs  Glegg. 
"  Here's  eight  shilling  for  it." 

"  You  will  be  jokin',  mum,"  said  Bob,  looking  up 
with  a  laughing  face  ;  "  I  see'd  you  was  a  pleasant 
lady  when  I  fust  come  to  the  winder." 

"  Well,  put  it  me  out,"  said  Mrs  Glegg,  per- 
emptorily. 

"  But  if  I  let  you  have  it  for  ten  shillin',  mum, 
you'll  be  so  good  as  not  tell  nobody.  I  should  be 
a  laughin'- stock — the  trade  'ud  hoot  me,  if  they 
knowed  it.  I'm  obliged  to  make  believe  as  I  ask 
more  nor  I  do  for  my  goods,  else  they'd  find  out 
I  was  a  flat.  I'm  glad  you  don't  insist  upo'  buyin' 
the  net,  for  then  I  should  ha'  lost  my  two  best 
bargains  for  Mrs  Pepper  o'  Fibb's  End — an'  she's  a 
rare  customer." 
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"  Let  me  look  at  the  net  again,"  said  Mrs  Glegg, 
yearning  after  the  cheap  spots  and  sprigs,  now  they 
were  vanishing. 

"  Well,  I  can't  deny  you,  mum,"  said  Bob,  hand- 
ing it  out.  "  Eh !  see  what  a  pattern  now  !  Eeal 
Laceham  goods.  Now,  this  is  the  sort  o'  article 
I'm  recommendin'  Mr  Tom  to  send  out.  Lors, 
it's  a  fine  thing  for  anybody  as  has  got  a  bit  o' 
money — these  Laceham  goods  'ud  make  it  breed 
like  maggits.  If  I  was  a  lady  wi'  a  bit  o'  money  ! 
— why,  I  know  one  as  put  thirty  pound  into  them 
goods — a  lady  wi'  a  cork  leg ;  but  as  sharp — you 
wouldn't  catch  her  runnin'  her  head  into  a  sack : 
she'd  see  her  way  clear  out  o'  anything  afore  she'd 
be  in  a  hurry  to  start.  Well,  she  let  out  thirty 
pound  to  a  young  man  in  the  drapering  line,  and 
he  laid  it  out  i'  Laceham  goods,  an'  a  shupercargo 
o'  my  acquinetance  (not  Salt)  took  'em  out,  an'  she 
got  her  eight  per  zent  fust  go  off — an'  now  you 
can't  hold  her  but  she  must  be  sendin'  out  carguies 
wi'  every  ship,  till  she's  gettin'  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 
Bucks  her  name  is — she  doesn't  live  i'  this  town. 
Now  then,  mum,  if  you'll  please  to  give  me  the 
net 

"  Here's  fifteen  shilling,  then,  for  the  two,"  said 
Mrs  Glegg.     "  But  it's  a  shameful  price." 
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"  Nay,  mum,  you'll  niver  say  that  when  you're 
upo'  your  knees  i'  church  i'  five  years'  time.  I'm 
makin'  you  a  present  o'  th'  articles — I  am,  indeed. 
That  eightpence  shaves  off  my  profit  as  clean  as  a 
razor.  Now  then,  sir,"  continued  Bob,  shouldering 
his  pack,  "  if  you  please,  I'll  be  glad  to  go  and  see 
about  makin'  Mr  Tom's  fortin'.  Eh,  I  wish  I'd 
got  another  twenty  pound  to  lay  out  for  mysen  : 
I  shouldn't  stay  to  say  my  Catechism  afore  I 
know'd  what  to  do  wi't." 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Mr  Glegg,"  said  the  lady,  as  her 
husband  took  his  hat,  "  you  never  will  give  me  the 
chance  o'  speaking.  You'll  go  away  now,  and  finish 
everything  about  this  business,  and  come  back  and 
tell  me  it's  too  late  for  me  to  speak.  As  if  I  wasn't 
my  nephey's  own  aunt,  and  th'  head  o'  the  family  on 
his  mother's  side  !  and  laid  by  guineas,  all  full 
weight,  for  him — as  he'll  know  who  to  respect  when 
I'm  laid  in  my  coffin." 

"  Well,  Mrs  G.,  say  what  you  mean,"  said  Mr  G., 
hastily. 

"  "Well,  then,  I  desire  as  nothing  may  be  done 
without  my  knowing.  I  don't  say  as  I  shan't  venture 
twenty  pounds,  if  you  make  out  as  everything's  right 
and  safe.  And  if  I  do,  Tom,"  concluded  Mrs  Glegg, 
turning  impressively  to  her  nephew.  "  I  hope  you'll 
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allays  bear  it  in  mind  and  be  grateful  for  such  an 
aunt.  I  mean  you  to  pay  me  interest,  you  know — I 
don't  approve  o'  giving ;  we  niver  looked  for  that  in 
my  family." 

"  Thank  you,  aunt,"  said  Tom,  rather  proudly. 
"  I  prefer  having  the  money  only  lent  to  me." 

"  Very  wel] :  that's  the  Dodson  sperrit/'  said  Mrs 
Glegg,  rising  to  get  her  knitting  with  the  sense  that 
any  further  remark  after  this  would  be  bathos. 

Salt — that  eminently  "  briny  chap  " — having  been 
discovered  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  at  the  Anchor 
Tavern,  Mr  Glegg  commenced  inquiries  which  turned 
out  satisfactorily  enough  to  warrant  the  advance  of 
the  "  nest-egg,"  to  which  aunt  Glegg  contributed 
twenty  pounds  ;  and  in  this  modest  beginning  you 
see  the  ground  of  a  fact  which  might  otherwise  sur- 
prise you,  namely,  Tom's  accumulation  of  a  fund, 
unknown  to  his  father,  that  promised  in  no  very  long 
time  to  meet  the  more  tardy  process  of  saving,  and 
quite  cover  the  deficit.  When  once  his  attention 
had  been  turned  to  this  source  of  gain,  Tom  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  information  and  extending  his 
small  enterprises.  In  not  telling  his  father,  he  was 
influenced  by  that  strange  mixture  of  opposite  feelings 
which  often  gives  equal  truth  to  those  who  blame 
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an  action  and  those  who  admire  it :  partly,  it  was 
that  disinclination  to  confidence  which  is  seen  be- 
tween near  kindred — that  family  repulsion  which 
spoils  the  most  sacred  relations  of  our  lives  ;  partly, 
it  was  the  desire  to  surprise  his  father  with  a  great 
joy.  He  did  not  see  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  soothe  the  interval  with  a  new  hope,  and  prevent 
the  delirium  of  a  too  sudden  elation. 

At  the  time  of  Maggie's  first  meeting  with  Philip, 
Tom  had  already  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  his  own  capital,  and  while  they  were  walking  by 
the  evening  light  in  the  Eed  Deeps,  he,  by  the  same 
evening  light,  was  riding  into  Laceham,  proud  of 
being  on  his  first  journey  on  behalf  of  Guest  and 
Co.,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  all  the  chances 
that  by  the  end  of  another  year  he  should  have 
doubled  his  gains,  lifted  off  the  obloquy  of  debt 
from  his  father's  name,  and  perhaps— for  he  should 
be  twenty-one — have  got  a  new  start  for  himself,  on 
a  higher  platform  of  employment.  Did  he  not  de- 
serve it  ?     He  was  quite  sure  that  he  did. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    "WAVERING    BALANCE. 

I  said  that  Maggie  went  home  that  evening  from 
the  Bed  Deeps  with  a  mental  conflict  already  begun. 
You  have  seen  clearly  enough,  in  her  interview  with 
Philip,  what  that  conflict  was.  Here  suddenly  was 
an  opening  in  the  rocky  wall  which  shut  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  humiliation,  where  all  her  prospect 
was  the  remote  unfathomed  sky  ;  and  some  of  the 
memory-haunting  earthly  delights  were  no  longer 
out  of  her  reach.  She  might  have  books,  converse, 
affection — she  might  hear  tidings  of  the  world  from 
which  her  mind  had  not  yet  lost  its  sense  of  exile ; 
and  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  Philip  too,  who  was- 
pitiable — clearly  not  happy ;  and  perhaps  here  was 
an  opportunity  indicated  for  making  her  mind  more 
worthy  of  its  highest  service — perhaps  the  noblest, 
completest  devoutness  could  hardly  exist  without 
some  width  of  knowledge  :  must  she  always  live  in 
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this  resigned,  imprisonment  ?     It  was  so  blameless, 
so  good  a  thing  that  there  should  be  friendship  be- 
tween her  and  Philip  ;  the  motives  that  forbade  it 
were  so  unreasonable — so   unchristian  !      But  the 
severe  monotonous  warning  came  again  and  again 
— that  she  was  losing  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of 
her  life  by  admitting  a  ground  of  concealment,  and 
that,  by  forsaking  the  simple  rule  of  renunciation,  she 
was  throwing  herself  under  the  seductive  guidance 
of  illimitable  wants.      She  thought   she   had  won 
strength  to  obey  the  warning  before  she   allowed 
herself  the  next  week  to  turn  her  steps  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  Eed  Deeps.     But  while  she  was  resolved 
to  say  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Philip,  how  she 
looked  forward  to  that  evening  walk  in  the  still, 
fleckered  shade  of  the  hollows,  away  from  all  that 
was  harsh  and  unlovely ;  to  the  affectionate  admiring 
looks  that  would  meet  her  ;  to  the  sense  of  comrade- 
ship that  childish  memories  would  give  to  wiser, 
older  talk  ;  to  the  certainty  that  Philip  would  care 
to  hear  everything  she  said,  which  no  one  else  cared 
for  !     It  was  a  half-hour  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  turn  her  back  upon,  with  the  sense  that  there 
would  be  no  other  like  it.     Yet  she  said  what  she 
meant  to  say  ;  she  looked  firm  as  well  as  sad. 

"  Philip,  I  have  made  up  my  mind — it  is  right 
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that  we  should  give  each  other  up,  in  everything  but 
memory.  I  could  not  see  you  without  concealment 
— stay,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — it  is 
other  people's  wrong  feelings  that  make  concealment 
necessary;  but  concealment  is  bad,  however  it  may 
be  caused.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  bad  for  me,  for  us 
both.  And  then,  if  our  secret  were  discovered,  there 
would  be  nothing  but  misery — dreadful  anger ;  and 
then  we  must  part  after  all,  and  it  would  be  harder, 
when  we  were  used  to  seeing  each  other." 

Philip's  face  had  flushed,  and  there  was  a  momen- 
tary eagerness  of  expression,  as  if  he  had  been  about 
to  resist  this  decision  with  all  his  might.  But  he 
controlled  himself,  and  said  with  assumed  calmness, 
"Well,  Maggie,  if  we  must  part,  let  us  try  and 
forget  it  for  one  half-hour :  let  us  talk  together  a 
little  while — for  the  last  time." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  Maggie  felt  no  reason  to 
withdraw  it :  his  quietness  made  her  all  the  more 
sure  she  had  given  him  great  pain,  and  she  wanted 
to  show  him  how  unwillingly  she  had  given  it. 
They  walked  together  hand  in  hand  in  silence. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  in  the  hollow,"  said  Philip, 
"  where  we  stood  the  last  time.  See  how  the  dog- 
roses  have  strewed  the  ground,  and  spread  their 
opal  petals  over  it !  " 
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They  sat  down  at  the  roots  of  the  slanting  ash. 

"  I've  begun  my  picture  of  you  among  the  Scotch 
firs,  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  "  so  you  must  let  me  study 
your  face  a  little,  while  you  stay — since  I  am  not 
to  see  it  again.     Please,  turn  your  head  this  way." 

This  was  said  in  an  entreating  voice,  and  it  would 
have  been  very  hard  of  Maggie  to  refuse.  The  full 
lustrous  face,  with  the  bright  black  coronet,  looked 
down,  like  that  of  a  divinity  well  pleased  to  be 
worshipped,  on  the  pale-hued,  small-featured  face 
that  was  turned  up  to  it. 

"I  shall  be  sitting  for  my  second  portrait,  then," 
she  said,  smiling.  "Will  it  be  larger  than  the 
other  ? " 

"  0  yes,  much  larger.  It  is  an  oil-painting.  You 
will  look  like  a  tall  Hamadryad,  dark  and  strong 
and  noble,  just  issued  from  one  of  the  fir-trees, 
when  the  stems  are  casting  their  afternoon  shadows 
on  the  grass." 

"You  seem  to  think  more  of  painting  than  of 
anything  now,  Philip  ? " 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  said  Philip,  rather  sadly;  "but 
I  think  of  too  many  things — sow  all  sorts  of  seeds, 
and  get  no  great  harvest  from  any  one  of  them.  I'm 
cursed  with  susceptibility  in  every  direction,  and 
effective  faculty  in  noue.     I  care  for  painting  and 
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music;  I  care  for  classic  literature,  and  mediseval 
literature,  and  modern  literature :  I  nutter  all  ways, 
and  fly  in  none." 

"  But  surely  that  is  a  happiness  to  have  so  many 
tastes — to  enjoy  so  many  beautiful  things — when 
they  are  within  your  reach,"  said  Maggie,  musingly. 
"  It  always  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  clever  stupidity 
only  to  have  one  sort  of  talent  —  almost  like  a 
carrier-pigeon." 

"  It  might  be  a  happiness  to  have  many  tastes  if 
I  were  like  other  men,"  said  Philip,  bitterly.  "I 
might  get  some  power  and  distinction  by  mere 
mediocrity,  as  they  do  ;  at  least  I  should  get  those 
middling  satisfactions  which  make  men  contented 
to  do  without  great  ones.  I  might  think  society  at 
St  Ogg's  agreeable  then.  But  nothing  could  make 
life  worth  the  purchase-money  of  pain  to  me,  but 
some  faculty  that  would  lift  me  above  the  dead  level 
of  provincial  existence.  Yes — there  is  one  thing : 
a  passion  answers  as  well  as  a  faculty." 

Maggie  did  not  hear  the  last  words  :  she  was 
struggling  against  the  consciousness  that  Philip's 
words  had  set  her  own  discontent  vibrating  again 
as  it  used  to  do. 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  "  though 
I  know  so  much  less  than  you  do.     I  used  to  think 
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I  could  never  bear  life  if  it  kept  on  being  the  same 
every  day ;  and  I  must  always  be  doing  things  of 
no  consequence,  and  never  know  anything  greater. 
But,  dear  Philip,  I  think  we  are  only  like  children, 
that  some  one  who  is  wiser  is  taking  care  of.  Is  it 
not  right  to  resign  ourselves  entirely,  whatever  may 
be  denied  us  ?  I  have  found  great  peace  in  that  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years — even  joy  in  subduing 
my  own  will." 

"  Yes,  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  vehemently  ;  "  and 
you  are  shutting  yourself  up  in  a  narrow  self-delu- 
sive fanaticism,  which  is  only  a  way  of  escaping  pain 
by  starving  into  dulness  all  the  highest  powers  of 
your  nature.  Joy  and  peace  are  not  resignation : 
resignation  is  the  willing  endurance  of  a  pain  that  is 
not  allayed — that  you  don't  expect  to  be  allayed 
Stupefaction  is  not  resignation :  and  it  is  stupefaction 
to  remain  in  ignorance — to  shut  up  all  the  avenues 
by  which  the  life  of  your  fellow-men  might  become 
known  to  you.  I  am  not  resigned  :  I  am  not  sure 
that  life  is  long  enough  to  learn  that  lesson.  You 
are  not  resigned :  you  are  only  trying  to  stupefy 
yourself." 

Maggie's  lips  trembled  ;  she  felt  there  was  some 
truth  in  what  Philip  said,  and  yet  there  was  a 
deeper  consciousness  that,  for  any  immediate  ap- 

VOL.  n.  E 
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plication  it  had  to  her  conduct,  it  was  no  better 
than  falsity.  Her  double  impression  corresponded 
to  the  double  impulse  of  the  speaker.  Philip 
seriously  believed  what  he  said,  but  he  said  it  with 
vehemence  because  it  made  an  argument  against 
the  resolution  that  opposed  his  wishes.  But  Maggie's 
face,  made  more  child-like  by  the  gathering  tears, 
touched  him  with  a  tenderer,  less  egoistic  feeling. 
He  took  her  hand  and  said  gently — 

"  Don't  let  us  think  of  such  things  in  this  short 
half-hour,  Maggie.  Let  us  only  care  about  being 
together.  We   shall  be   friends  in  spite  of 

separation.  We  shall  always  think  of  each 

other.  I  shall  be  glad  to  live  as  long  as  you  are 
alive,  because  I  shall  think  there  may  always  come 
a  time  when  I  can — when  you  will  let  me  help  you 
in  some  way." 

"  What  a  dear,  good  brother  you  would  have  been, 
Philip,"  said  Maggie,  smiling  through  the  haze  of 
tears.  "  I  think  you  would  have  made  as  much  fuss 
about  me,  and  been  as  pleased  for  me  to  love  you, 
as  would  have  satisfied  even  me.  You  would  have 
loved  me  well  enough  to  bear  with  me,  and  forgive 
me  everything.  That  was  what  I  always  longed  that 
Tom  should  do.  I  was  never  satisfied  with  a  little 
of  anything.     That  is  why  it  is  better  for  me  to  do 
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without  earthly  happiness  altogether.  ...  I  never 
felt  that  I  had  enough  music — I  wanted  more  in- 
struments playing  together — I  wanted  voices  to  be 
fuller  and  deeper.  Do  you  ever  sing  now,  Philip  ? " 
she  added  abruptly,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  what 
went  before. 

"  Yes/'  he  said,  "  every  day,  almost.  But  my 
voice  is  only  middling — like  everything  else  in 
me." 

"0  sing  me  something — just  one  song.  I  may 
listen  to  that,  before  I  go — something  you  used  to 
sing  at  Lorton  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we 
had  the  drawing-room  all  to  ourselves,  and  I  put 
my  apron  over  my  head  to  listen." 

"I  know,"  said  Philip,  and  Maggie  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  while  he  sang,  sotto  voce,  "  Love 
in  her  eyes  sits  playing  ;"  and  then  said,  "  That's  it, 
isn't  it?" 

"  0  no,  I  won't  stay,"  said  Maggie,  starting  up. 
"It  will  only  haunt  me.  Let  us  walk,  Philip.  I 
must  go  home." 

She  moved  away,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  rise 
and  follow  her. 

"Maggie,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance, 
"don't  persist  in  this  wilful,  senseless  privation. 
It  makes  me  wretched  to  see  you  benumbing  and 
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cramping  your  nature  in  this  way.  You  were  so 
full  of  life  when  you  were  a  child :  I  thought  you 
would  be  a  brilliant  woman — all  wit  and  bright 
imagination.  And  it  flashes  out  in  your  face  still, 
until  you  draw  that  veil  of  dull  quiescence  over  it." 

"Why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  to  me,  Philip?" 
said  Maggie. 

"  Because  I  foresee  it  will  not  end  well :  you  can 
never  carry  on  this  self-torture." 

"  I  shall  have  strength  given  me,"  said  Maggie, 
tremulously. 

"  No,  you  will  not,  Maggie  :  no  one  has  strength 
given  to  do  what  is  unnatural.  It  is  mere  coward- 
ice to  seek  safety  in  negations.  No  character  be- 
comes strong  in  that  way.  You  will  be  thrown 
into  the  world  some  day,  and  then  every  rational 
satisfaction  of  your  nature  that  you  deny  now,  will 
assault  you  like  a  savage  appetite." 

Maggie  started  and  paused,  looking  at  Philip 
with  alarm  in  her  face. 

"Philip,  how  dare  you  shake  me  in  this  way? 
You  are  a  tempter." 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  but  love  gives  insight,  Maggie, 
and  insight  often  gives  foreboding.  Listen  to  me — 
let  me  supply  you  with  books ;  do  let  me  see  you 
sometimes — be  your  brother  and  teacher,  as  you 
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said  at  Lorton.  It  is  less  wrong  that  you  should 
see  me  than  that  you  should  be  committing  this 
long  suicide." 

Maggie  felt  unable  to  speak  She  shook  her  head 
and  walked  on  in  silence,  till  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  Scotch  firs,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  in  sign 
of  parting. 

"  Do  you  banish  me  from  this  place  for  ever,  then, 
Maggie  ?  Surely  I  may  come  and  walk  in  it  some- 
times ?  If  I  meet  you  by  chance,  there  is  no  con- 
cealment in  that?" 

It  is  the  moment  when  our  resolution  seems  about 
to  become  irrevocable — when  the  fatal  iron  gates  are 
about  to  close  upon  us — that  tests  our  strength. 
Then,  after  hours  of  clear  reasoning  and  firm  con- 
viction, we  snatch  at  any  sophistry  that  will  nullify 
our  long  struggles,  and  bring  us  the  defeat  that  we 
love  better  than  victory. 

Maggie  felt  her  heart  leap  at  this  subterfuge  of 
Philip's,  and  there  passed  over  her  face  that  almost 
imperceptible  shock  which  accompanies  any  relief. 
He  saw  it,  and  they  parted  in  silence. 

Philip's  sense  of  the  situation  was  too  complete 
for  him  not  to  be  visited  with  glancing  fears  lest 
he  had  been  intervening  too  presumptuously  in  the 
action  of  Maggie's  conscience — perhaps  for  a  selfish 
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end.     But  no  ! — he  persuaded  himself  his  end  was 
not  selfish.     He  had  little  hope  that  Maggie  would 
ever  return  the  strong  feeling  he  had  for  her  ;  and 
it  must  be  better  for  Maggie's  future  life,  when 
these  petty  family  obstacles  to  her  freedom  had 
disappeared,  that  the  present  should  not  be  entirely 
sacrificed,  and  that  she  should  have  some  oppor- 
tunity of  culture — some  interchange  with  a  mind 
above  the  vulgar  level  of  those  she  was  now  con- 
demned to  live  with.     If  we  only  look  far  enough  off 
for  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  we  can  always  find 
some  point  in  the  combination  of  results,  by  which 
those  actions  can  be  justified :  by  adopting  the  point 
of  view  of  a  Providence  who  arranges  results,  or  of  a 
philosopher  who  traces  them,  we  shall  find  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  perfect  complacency  in  choosing  to  do 
what  is  most  agreeable  to  us  in  the  present  moment. 
And  it  was  in  this  way  that  Philip  justified  his 
subtle  efforts  to  overcome  Maggie's  true  prompting 
against  a  concealment  that  would  introduce  double- 
ness  into  her  own  mind,  and  might  cause  new  misery 
to  those  who  had  the  primary  natural  claim  on  her. 
But  there  was  a  surplus  of  passion  in  him  that  made 
him  half  independent  of  justifying  motives.     His 
longing  to  see  Maggie,  and  make  an  element  in  her 
life,  had  in  it  some  of  that  savage  impulse  to  snatch 
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an  offered  joy,  which  springs  from  a  life  in  which 
the  mental  and  bodily  constitution  have  made  pain 
predominate.  He  had  not  his  full  share  in  the  com- 
mon good  of  men :  he  could  not  even  pass  muster 
with  the  insignificant,  but  must  be  singled  out  for 
pity,  and  excepted  from  what  was  a  matter  of  course 
with  others.  Even  to  Maggie  he  was  an  exception  : 
it  was  clear  that  the  thought  of  his  being  her  lover 
had  never  entered  her  mind. 

Do  not  think  too  hardly  of  Philip.  Ugly  and  de- 
formed people  have  great  need  of  unusual  virtues, 
because  they  are  likely  to  be  extremely  uncomfort- 
able without  them :  but  the  theory  that  unusual 
virtues  spring  by  a  direct  consequence  out  of  per- 
sonal disadvantages,  as  animals  get  thicker  wool  in 
severe  climates,  is  perhaps  a  little  overstrained.  The 
temptations  of  beauty  are  much  dwelt  upon,  but  I 
fancy  they  only  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of 
ugliness,  as  the  temptation  to  excess  at  a  feast,  where 
the  delights  are  varied  for  eye  and  ear  as  well  as 
palate,  bears  to  the  temptations  that  assail  the  des- 
peration of  hunger.  Does  not  the  Hunger  Tower 
stand  as  the  type  of  the  utmost  trial  to  what  is 
human  in  us  ? 

Philip  had  never  been  soothed  by  that  mother's 
love  which  flows  out  to  us  in  the  greater  abundance 
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because  our  need  is  greater,  which  clings  to  us  the 
more  tenderly  because  we  are  the  less  likely  to  be 
winners  in  the  game  of  life  ;  and  the  sense  of  his 
father's  affection  and  indulgence  towards  him  was 
marred  by  the  keener  perception  of  his  father's 
faults.  Kept  aloof  from  all  practical  life  as  Philip 
had  been,  and  by  nature  half-feminine  in  sensitive- 
ness, he  had  some  of  the  woman's  intolerant  repul- 
sion towards  worldliness  and  the  deliberate  pursuit 
of  sensual  enjoyment ;  and  this  one  strong  natural 
tie  in  his  life — his  relation  as  a  son — was  like  an 
aching  limb  to  him.  Perhaps  there  is  inevitably 
something  morbid  in  a  human  being  who  is  in  any 
way  unfavourably  excepted  from  ordinary  conditions, 
until  the  good  force  has  had  time  to  triumph  ;  and 
it  has  rarely  had  time  for  that  at  two-and-twenty. 
That  force  was  present  in  Philip  in  much  strength, 
but  the  sun  himself  looks  feeble  through  the  morn- 
ing mists. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


AXOTHEE    LOVE    SCENE. 


Eaely  in  the  following  April,  nearly  a  year  after 
that  dubious  parting  you  have  just  witnessed,  you 
may,  if  you  like,  again  see  Maggie  entering  the  Eed 
Deeps  through  the  group  of  Scotch  firs.  But  it  is 
early  afternoon  and  not  evening,  and  the  edge  of 
sharpness  in  the  spring  air  makes  her  draw  her 
large  shawl  close  about  her  and  trip  along  rather 
quickly ;  though  she  looks  round,  as  usual,  that  she 
may  take  in  the  sight  of  her  beloved  trees.  There 
is  a  more  eager,  inquiring  look  in  her  eyes  than 
there  was  last  June,  and  a  smile  is  hovering  about 
her  hips,  as  if  some  playful  speech  were  awaiting 
the  right  hearer.  The  hearer  was  not  long  in  ap- 
pearing. 

"  Take  back  your  Corinne,"  said  Maggie,  draw- 
ing a  book  from  under  her  shawl.  "You  were 
right  in  telling  me  she  would  do  me  no  good ;  but 
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you  were  wrong  in  thinking  I  should  wish  to  be 
like  her." 

"  Wouldn't  you  really  like  to  be  a  tenth  Muse, 
then,  Maggie  V  said  Philip,  looking  up  in  her  face 
as  we  look  at  a  first  parting  in  the  clouds  that 
promises  us  a  bright  heaven  once  more. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Maggie,  laughing.  "The 
Muses  were  uncomfortable  goddesses,  I  think — 
obliged  always  to  carry  rolls  and  musical  instru- 
ments about  with  them.  If  I  carried  a  harp  in  this 
climate,  you  know,  I  must  have  a  green  baize  cover 
for  it — and  I  should  be  sure  to  leave  it  behind  me 
by  mistake." 

"  You  agree  with  me  in  not  liking  Corinne, 
then  ?" 

"  I  didn't  finish  the  book,"  said  Maggie.  "  As 
soon  as  I  came  to  the  blond-haired  young  lady  read- 
ing in  the  park,  I  shut  it  up,  and  determined  to 
read  no  further.  I  foresaw  that  that  light-com- 
plexioned  girl  would  win  away  all  the  love  from 
Corinne  and  make  her  miserable.  I'm  determined 
to  read  no  more  books  where  the  blond-haired 
women  carry  away  all  the  happiness.  I  should 
begin  to  have  a  prejudice  against  them.  If  you  could 
give  me  some  story,  now,  where  the  dark  woman 
triumphs,  it  would  restore  the  balance.     I  want  to 
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avenge  Eebecca  and  Flora  Mac- Ivor,  and  Minna  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  dark  unhappy  ones.  Since  you 
are  my  tutor,  you  ought  to  preserve  my  mind  from 
prejudices — you  are  always  arguing  against  pre- 
judices." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  will  avenge  the  dark  women 
in  your  own  person,  and  carry  away  all  the  love 
from  your  cousin  Lucy.  She  is  sure  to  have  some 
handsome  young  man  of  St  Ogg's  at  her  feet  now  : 
and  you  have  only  to  shine  upon  him — your  fair 
little  cousin  will  be  quite  quenched  in  your  beams." 

"  Philip,  that  is  not  pretty  of  you,  to  apply  my 
nonsense  to  anything  real,"  said  Maggie,  looking 
hurt.  "As  if  I,  with  my  old  gowns  and  want  of 
all  accomplishments,  could  be  a  rival  of  dear  little 
Lucy,  who  knows  and  does  all  sorts  of  charming 
things,  and  is  ten  times  prettier  than  I  am — even  if 
I  were  odious  and  base  enough  to  wish  to  be  her 
rival.  Besides,  I  never  go  to  aunt  Deane's  when 
any  one  is  there  :  it  is  only  because  dear  Lucy  is 
good,  and  loves  me,  that  she  comes  to  see  me,  and  will 
have  me  go  to  see  her  sometimes." 

"  Maggie,"  said  Philip,  with  surprise,  "  it  is  not 
like  you  to  take  playfulness  literally.  You  must 
have  been  in  St  Ogg's  this  morning,  and  brought 
away  a  slight  infection  of  dulness." 
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"  Well,"  said  Maggie,  smiling,  "  if  you  meant  that 
for  a  joke,  it  was  a  poor  one  ;  but  I  thought  it  was 
a  very  good  reproof.  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
remind  me  that  I  am  vain,  and  wish  every  one  to 
admire  me  most.  But  it  isn't  for  that,  that  I'm 
jealous  for  the  dark  women — not  because  I'm  dark 
myself.  It's  because  I  always  care  the  most  about 
the  unhappy  people :  if  the  blonde  girl  were  forsaken, 
I  should  like  her  best.  I  always  take  the  side  of  the 
rejected  lover  in  the  stories." 

"  Then  you  would  never  have  the  heart  to  reject 
one  yourself — should  you,  Maggie  V  said  Philip, 
flushing  a  little. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Maggie,  hesitatingly.  Then 
with  a  bright  smile — "  I  think  perhaps  I  could  if  he 
were  very  conceited  ;  and  yet,  if  he  got  extremely 
humiliated  afterwards,  I  should  relent." 

"  I've  often  wondered,  Maggie,"  Philip  said,  with 
some  effort,  "  whether  you  wouldn't  really  be  more 
likely  to  love  a  man  that  other  women  were  not 
likely  to  love." 

"That  would  depend  on  what  they  didn't  like 
him  for,"  said  Maggie,  laughing.  "He  might  be 
very  disagreeable.  He  might  look  at  me  through 
an  eye-glass  stuck  in  his  eye,  making  a  hideous  face, 
as  young  Torry  does.     I  should  think  other  women 
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are  not  fond  of  that ;  but  I  never  felt  any  pity  for 
young  Torry.  I've  never  any  pity  for  conceited 
people,  because  I  think  they  carry  their  comfort 
about  with  them." 

"But  suppose,  Maggie — suppose  it  was  a  man 
who  was  not  conceited — who  felt  he  had  nothing  to 
be  conceited  about — who  had  been  marked  from 
childhood  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  suffering — and  to 
whom  you  were  the  day-star  of  his  life — who  loved 
you,  worshipped  you,  so  entirely  that  he  felt  it  hap- 
piness enough  for  him  if  you  would  let  him  see  you 
at  rare  moments  " 

Philip  paused  with  a  pang  of  dread  lest  his  con- 
fession should  cut  short  this  very  happiness — a  pang 
of  the  same  dread  that  had  kept  his  love  mute 
through  long  months.  A  rush  of  self-consciousness 
told  him  that  he  was  besotted  to  have  said  all  this. 
Maggie's  manner  this  morning  had  been  as  uncon- 
strained and  indifferent  as  ever. 

But  she  was  not  looking  indifferent  now.  Struck 
with  the  unusual  emotion  in  Philip's  tone,  she  had 
turned  quickly  to  look  at  him,  and  as  he  went  on 
speaking,  a  great  change  came  over  her  face — a 
flush  and  slight  spasm  of  the  features  such  as  Wo 
see  in  people  who  hear  some  news  that  will  require 
them  to  readjust  their  conceptions  of  the  past.     She 
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was  quite  silent,  and,  walking  on  towards  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  she  sat  down,  as  if  she  had  no  strength 
to  spare  for  her  muscles.     She  was  trembling. 

"Maggie,"  said  Philip,  getting  more  and  more 
alarmed  in  every  fresh  moment  of  silence,  "  I  was  a 
fool  to  say  it — forget  that  I've  said  it.  I  shall  be 
contented  if  things  can  be  as  they  were." 

The  distress  with  which  he  spoke,  urged  Maggie 
to  say  something.  "  I  am  so  surprised,  Philip — I 
had  not  thought  of  it."  And  the  effort  to  say  this 
brought  the  tears  down  too. 

"  Has  it  made  you  hate  me,  Maggie  V  said  Philip, 
impetuously.  "  Do  you  think  I'm  a  presumptuous 
fool?" 

"  0  Philip  !  "  said  Maggie,  "  how  can  you  think 
I  have  such  feelings  ? — as  if  I  were  not  grateful  for 
any  love.     But  but  I  had  never  thought  of 

your  being  my  lover.  It  seemed  so  far  off — like  a 
dream — only  like  one  of  the  stories  one  imagines — 
that  I  should  ever  have  a  lover." 

"  Then  can  you  bear  to  think  of  me  as  your  lover, 
Maggie  ? "  said  Philip,  seating  himself  by  her  and 
taking  her  hand,  in  the  elation  of  a  sudden  hope. 
"  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

Maggie  turned  rather  pale  :  this  direct  question 
seemed  not  easy  to   answer.     But  her  eyes  met 
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Philip's,  which  were  in  this  moment  liquid  and 
beautiful  with  beseeching  love.  She  spoke  with 
hesitation,  yet  with  sweet,  simple,  girlish  tenderness. 

"  I  think  I  could  hardly  love  any  one  better : 
there  is  nothing  but  what  I  love  you  for."  She 
paused  a  little  while,  and  then  added,  "  But  it  will 
be  better  for  us  not  to  say  any  more  about  it — 
won't  it,  dear  Philip  ?  You  know  we  couldn't  even 
be  friends,  if  our  friendship  were  discovered.  I  have 
never  felt  that  I  was  right  in  giving  way  about  see- 
ing you — though  it  has  been  so  precious  to  me  in 
some  ways  ;  and  now  the  fear  comes  upon  me 
strongly  again,  that  it  will  lead  to  evil." 

"  But  no  evil  has  come,  Maggie  ;  and  if  you  had 
been  guided  by  that  fear  before,  you  would  only 
have  lived  through  another  dreary  benumbing  year, 
instead  of  reviving  into  your  real  self." 

Maggie  shook  her  head.  "  It  has  been  very  sweet, 
I  know — all  the  talking  together,  and  the  books,  and 
the  feeling  that  I  had  the  walk  to  look  forward  to, 
when  I  could  tell  you  the  thoughts  that  had  come 
into  my  head  while  I  was  away  from  you.  But  it 
has  made  me  restless :  it  has  made  me  think  a  great 
deal  about  the  world ;  and  I  have  impatient  thoughts 
again — I  get  weary  of  my  home — and  then  it  cuts  me 
to  the  heart  afterwards,  that  I  should  ever  have  felt 
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weary  of  my  father  and  mother.  I  think  what  you 
call  being  benumbed  was  better — better  for  me — 
for  then  my  selfish  desires  were  benumbed." 

Philip  had  risen  again  and  was  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  impatiently. 

"  No,  Maggie,  you  have  wrong  ideas  of  self-con- 
quest, as  I've  often  told  you.  What  you  call  self- 
conquest — blinding  and  deafening  yourself  to  all  but 
one  train  of  impressions — is  only  the  culture  of 
monomania  in  a  nature  like  yours." 

He  had  spoken  with  some  irritation,  but  now  he 
sat  down  by  her  again,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Don't  think  of  the  past  now,  Maggie ;  think  only 
of  our  love.  If  you  can  really  cling  to  me  with  all 
your  heart,  every  obstacle  will  be  overcome  in  time : 
we  need  only  wait.  I  can  live  on  hope.  Look  at 
me,  Maggie;  tell  me  again,  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
love  me.  Don't  look  away  from  me  to  that  cloven 
tree  ;  it  is  a  bad  omen." 

She  turned  her  large  dark  glance  upon  him  with 
a  sad  smile. 

"  Come,  Maggie,  say  one  kind  word,  or  else  you 
were  better  to  me  at  Lorton.  You  asked  me  if  I 
should  like  you  to  kiss  me — don't  you  remember  ? — 
and  you  promised  to  kiss  me  when  you  met  me 
again.     You  never  kept  the  promise." 
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The  recollection  of  that  childish  time  came  as  a 
sweet  relief  to  Maggie,  It  made  the  present  moment 
less  strange  to  her.  She  kissed  him  almost  as  simply 
and  quietly  as  she  had  done  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old.  Philip's  eyes  flashed  with  delight,  but 
his  next  words  were  words  of  discontent. 

"  You  don't  seem  happy  enough,  Maggie  :  you  are 
forcing  yourself  to  say  you  love  me,  out  of  pity." 

"  No,  Phihp,"  said  Maggie,  shaking  her  head,  in 
her  old  childish  way ;  "  I'm  telling  you  the  truth. 
It  is  all  new  and  strange  to  me  ;  but  I  don't  think 
I  could  love  any  one  better  than  I  love  you.  I 
should  like  always  to  live  with  you — to  make  you 
happy.  I  have  always  been  happy  when  I  have 
been  with  you.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  will  not 
do  for  your  sake :  I  will  never  do  anything  to  wound 
my  father.     You  must  never  ask  that  from  me." 

"  No,  Maggie :  I  will  ask  nothing — I  will  bear 
everything — I'll  wait  another  year  only  for  a  kiss,  if 
you  will  only  give  me  the  first  place  in  your  heart." 

"  No,"  said  Maggie,  smiling,  "  I  won't  make  you 
wait  so  long  as  that."  But  then,  looking  serious 
again,  she  added,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat — 

"  But  what  would  your  own  father  say,  Philip  ? 
0,  it  is  quite  impossible  we  can  ever  be  more  than 
friends— brother  and  sister  in  secret,  as  we  have 

VOL.  n.  s 
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been.  Let  us  give  up  thinking  of  everything 
else." 

"  No,  Maggie,  I  can't  give  you  up — unless  you 
are  deceiving  me — unless  you  really  only  care  for  me 
as  if  I  were  your  brother.    Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Philip.  What  happiness  have  I 
ever  had  so  great  as  being  with  you  ? — since  I  was 
a  little  girl — the  days  Tom  was  good  to  me.  And 
your  mind  is  a  sort  of  world  to  me :  you  can  tell  me 
all  I  want  to  know.  I  think  I  should  never  be  tired 
of  being  with  you." 

They  were  walking  hand  in  hand,  looking  at  each 
other ;  Maggie,  indeed,  was  hurrying  along,  for  she 
felt  it  time  to  be  gone.  But  the  sense  that  their 
parting  was  near,  made  her  more  anxious  lest  she 
should  have  unintentionally  left  some  painful  im- 
pression on  Philip's  mind.  It  was  one  of  those 
dangerous  moments  when  speech  is  at  once  sincere 
and  deceptive — when  feeling,  rising  high  above  its 
average  depth,  leaves  flood-marks  which  are  never 
reached  again. 

They  stopped  to  part  among  the  Scotch  firs. 

"  Then  my  life  will  be  filled  with  hope,  Maggie — 
and  I  shall  be  happier  than  other  men,  in  spite  of 
all  ?  We  do  belong  to  each  other — for  always — 
whether  we  are  apart  or  together  ? " 
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"  Yes,  Philip  :  I  should  like  never  to  part :  I 
should  like  to  make  your  life  very  happy." 

"  I  am  waiting  for  something  else — I  wonder 
whether  it  will  come/' 

Maggie  smiled,  with  glistening  tears,  and  then 
stooped  her  tall  head  to  kiss  the  pale  face  that 
was  full  of  pleading,  timid  love — like  a  woman's. 

She  had  a  moment  of  real  happiness  then — a 
moment  of  belief  that,  if  there  were  sacrifice  in  this 
love,  it  was  all  the  richer  and  more  satisfying. 

She  turned  away  and  hurried  home,  feeling  that 
in  the  hour  since  she  had  trodden  this  road  before, 
a  new  era  had  begun  for  her.  The  tissue  of  vague 
dreams  must  now  get  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
all  the  threads  of  thought  and  emotion  be  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  woof  of  her  actual  daily  life. 


CHAPTEE    Y. 

THE     CLOVEN     TEEE. 

Secrets  are  rarely  betrayed  or  discovered  according 
to  any  programme  our  fear  has  sketched  out.  Fear 
is  almost  always  haunted  by  terrible  dramatic  scenes, 
which  recur  in  spite  of  the  best-argued  probabilities 
against  them  ;  and  during  a  year  that  Maggie  had 
had  the  burthen  of  concealment  on  her  mind,  the 
possibility  of  discovery  had  continually  presented 
itself  under  the  form  of  a  sudden  meeting  with  her 
father  or  Tom  when  she  was  walking  with  Philip 
in  the  Red  Deeps.  She  was  aware  that  this  was 
not  one  of  the  most  likely  events ;  but  it  was  the 
scene  that  most  completely  symbolised  her  inward 
dread.  Those  slight  indirect  suggestions  which  are 
dependent  on  apparently  trivial  coincidences  and  in- 
calculable states  of  mind,  are  the  favourite  machinery 
of  Fact,  but  are  not  the  stuff  in  which  imagination 
is  apt  to  work. 
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Certainly  one  of  the  persons  about  whom  Maggie's 
fears  were  farthest  from  troubling  themselves  was 
her  aunt  Pullet,  on  whom,  seeing  that  she  did  not 
live  in  St  Ogg's,  and  was  neither  sharp-eyed  nor 
sharp -tempered,  it  would  surely  have  been  quite 
whimsical  of  them  to  fix  rather  than  on  aunt  Glegg. 
And  yet  the  channel  of  fatality — the  pathway  of  the 
lightning — was  no  other  than  aunt  Pullet.  She  did 
not  live  at  St  Ogg's,  but  the  road  from  Garum  Firs 
lay  by  the  Red  Deeps,  at  the  end  opposite  that  by 
which  Maggie  entered. 

The  day  after  Maggie's  last  meeting  with  Philip, 
being  a  Sunday  on  which  Mr  Pullet  was  bound  to 
appear  in  funeral  hat-band  and  scarf  at  St  Ogg's 
church,  Mrs  Pullet  made  this  the  occasion  of  dining 
with  sister  Glegg,  and  taking  tea  with  poor  sister 
Tulliver.  Sunday  was  the  one  day  in  the  week  on 
which  Tom  was  at  home  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  to- 
day the  brighter  spirits  he  had  been  in  of  late  had 
flowed  over  in  unusually  cheerful  open  chat  with  his 
father,  and  in  the  invitation,  "  Come,  Magsie,  you 
come  too  ! "  when  he  strolled  out  with  his  mother  in 
the  garden  to  see  the  advancing  cherry-blossoms.  He 
had  been  better  pleased  with  Maggie  since  she  had 
been  less  odd  and  ascetic ;  he  was  even  getting  rather 
proud  of  her  :  several  persons  had  remarked  in  his 
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hearing  that  his  sister  was  a  very  fine  girl.  To-day- 
there  was  a  peculiar  brightness  in  her  face,  due  in 
reality  to  an  under-current  of  excitement,  which  had 
as  much  doubt  and  pain  as  pleasure  in  it ;  but  it 
might  pass  for  a  sign  of  happiness. 

"  You  look  very  well,  my  dear,"  said  aunt  Pullet, 
shaking  her  head  sadly,  as  they  sat  round  the  tea- 
table.  "  I  niver  thought  your  girl  'ud  be  so  good- 
looking,  Bessy.  But  you  must  wear  pink,  my  dear : 
that  blue  thing  as  your  aunt  Glegg  gave  you  turns 
you  into  a  crowflower.  Jane  never  was  tasty.  Why 
don't  you  wear  that  gown  o'  mine  ? " 

"  It  is  so  pretty  and  so  smart,  aunt.  I  think  it's 
too  showy  for  me — at  least  for  my  other  clothes, 
that  I  must  wear  with  it." 

"  To  be  sure,  it  'ud  be  unbecoming  if  it  wasn't 
well  known  you've  got  them  belonging  to  you  as  can 
afford  to  give  you  such  things  when  they've  done 
with  'em  themselves.  It  stands  to  reason  I  must 
give  my  own  niece  clothes  now  and  then — such 
things  as  /  buy  every  year,  and  never  wear  any- 
thing out.  And  as  for  Lucy,  there's  no  giving  to 
her,  for  she's  got  everything  o'  the  choicest :  sister 
Deane  may  well  hold  her  head  up,  though  she  looks 
dreadful  yallow,  poor  thing — I  doubt  this  liver-com- 
plaint 'ull  carry  her  off.     That's  what  this  new 
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vicar,  this  Dr  Kenn,  said  in  the  funeral  sermon  to- 
day." 

"  Ah,  he's  a  wonderful  preacher,  by  all  account — 
isn't  he,  Sophy  ? "  said  Mrs  Tulliver. 

"Why,  Lucy  had  got  a  collar  on  this  blessed 
day,"  continued  Mrs  Pullet,  with  her  eyes  fixed  in 
a  ruminating  manner,  "  as  I  don't  say  I  haven't 
got  as  good,  but  I  must  look  out  my  best  to 
match  it." 

"  Miss  Lucy's  called  the  bell  o'  St  egg's,  they 
say :  that's  a  cur'ous  word,"  observed  Mr  Pullet, 
on  whom  the  mysteries  of  etymology  sometimes  fell 
with  an  oppressive  weight. 

"Pooh!"'  said  Mr  Tulliver,  jealous  for  Maggie, 
"  she's  a  small  thing,  not  much  of  a  figure.  But 
fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  I  see  nothing  to 
admire  so  much  in  those  diminitive  women  ;  they 
look  silly  by  the  side  o'  the  men — out  o'  proportion 
When  I  chose  my  wife,  I  chose  her  the  right  size — 
neither  too  little  nor  too  big." 

The  poor  wife,  with  her  withered  beauty,  smiled 
complacently. 

"  But  the  men  aren>  all  big,"  said  uncle  Pullet, 
not  without  some  self- reference  ;  "  a  young  fellow 
may  be  good-looking  and  yet  not  be  a  six-foot,  like 
Master  Tom  here." 
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"  Ah,  it's  poor  talking  about  littleness  and  big- 
ness,— anybody  may  think  it's  a  mercy  they're 
straight,"  said  aunt  Pullet.  "  There's  that  mis- 
made  son  o'  Lawyer  Wakem's  —  I  saw  him  at 
church  to-day.  Dear,  dear  !  to  think  o'  the  pro- 
perty he's  like  to  have ;  and  they  say  he's  very 
queer  and  lonely — doesn't  like  much  company.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  goes  out  of  his  mind ;  for  we 
never  come  along  the  road  but  he's  a-scrambling 
out  o'  the  trees  and  brambles  at  the  Red  Deeps." 

This  wide  statement,  by  which  Mrs  Pullet  repre- 
sented the  fact  that  she  had  twice  seen  Philip  at 
the  spot  indicated,  produced  an  effect  on  Maggie 
which  was  all  the  stronger  because  Tom  sate  oppo- 
site her,  and  she  was  intensely  anxious  to  look 
indifferent.  At  Philip's  name  she  had  blushed,  and 
the  blush  deepened  every  instant  from  conscious- 
ness, until  the  mention  of  the  Red  Deeps  made  her 
feel  as  if  the  whole  secret  were  betrayed,  and  she 
dared  not  even  hold  her  tea-spoon  lest  she  should 
show  how  she  trembled.  She  sat  with  her  hands 
clasped  under  the  table,  not  daring  to  look  round. 
Happily,  her  father  was  seated  on  the  same  side 
with  herself  beyond  her  uncle  Pullet,  and  could 
not  see  her  face  without  stooping  forward.  Her 
mother's  voice  brought  the  first  relief — turning  the 
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conversation  ;  for  Mrs  Tulliver  was  always  alarmed 
when  the  name  of  Wakem  was  mentioned  in  her 
husband's  presence.  Gradually  Maggie  recovered 
composure  enough  to  look  up  ;  her  eyes  met  Tom's, 
but  he  turned  away  his  head  immediately  ;  and 
she  went  to  bed  that  night  wondering  if  he  had 
gathered  any  suspicion  from  her  confusion.  Per- 
haps not :  perhaps  he  would  think  it  was  only  her 
alarm  at  her  aunt's  mention  of  Wakem  before  her 
father  :  that  was  the  interpretation  her  mother  had 
put  on  it.  To  her  father,  Wakem  was  like  a  dis- 
figuring disease,  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  endure 
the  consciousness,  but  was  exasperated  to  have  the 
existence  recognised  by  others ;  and  no  amount  of 
sensitiveness  in  her  about  her  father  could  be  sur- 
prising, Maggie  thought. 

But  Tom  was  too  keen-sighted  to  rest  satisfied 
with  such  an  interpretation  :  he  had  seen  clearly 
enough  that  there  was  something  distinct  from 
anxiety  about  her  father  in  Maggie's  excessive  con- 
fusion. In  trying  to  recall  all  the  details  that 
could  give  shape  to  his  suspicions,  he  remembered 
only  lately  hearing  his  mother  scold  Maggie  for 
walking  in  the  Red  Deeps  when  the  ground  was 
wet,  and  bringing  home  shoes  clogged  with  red 
soil :  still  Tom,  retaining  all  his  old  repulsion  for 
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Philip's  deformity,  shrank  from  attributing  to  his 
sister  the  probability  of  feeling  more  than  a  friendly 
interest  in  such  an  unfortunate  exception  to  the 
common  run  of  men.  Tom's  was  a  nature  which 
had  a  sort  of  superstitious  repugnance  to  every- 
thing exceptional.  A  love  for  a  deformed  man 
would  be  odious  in  any  woman — in  a  sister  in- 
tolerable. But  if  she  had  been  carrying  on  any 
kind  of  intercourse  whatever  with  Philip,  a  stop 
must  be  put  to  it  at  once  :  she  was  disobeying  her 
father's  strongest  feelings  and  her  brother's  express 
commands,  besides  compromising  herself  by  secret 
meetings.  He  left  home  the  next  morning  in  that 
watchful  state  of  mind  which  turns  the  most  ordin- 
ary course  of  things  into  pregnant  coincidences. 

That  afternoon,  about  half- past  three  o'clock, 
Tom  was  standing  on  the  wharf,  talking  with  Bob 
Jakin  about  the  probability  of  the  good  ship 
Adelaide  coming  in,  in  a  day  or  two,  with  results 
highly  important  to  both  of  them. 

"  Eh,"  said  Bob,  parenthetically,  as  he  looked 
over  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  "  there 
goes  that  crooked  young  Wakem.  I  know  him  or 
his  shadder  as  far  off  as  I  can  see  'em ;  I'm  allays 
lighting  on  him  o'  that  side  the  river." 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  have  darted  through 
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Tom's  mind.  "  I  must  go,  Bob,"  he  said,  "  I've 
something  to  attend  to,"  hurrying  off  to  the  ware- 
house, where  he  left  notice  for  some  one  to  take 
his  place — he  was  called  away  home  on  peremptory 
business. 

The  swiftest  pace  and  the  shortest  road  took 
him  to  the  gate,  and  he  was  pausing  to  open  it 
deliberately,  tbat  he  might  walk  into  the  house  with 
an  appearance  of  perfect  composure,  when  Maggie 
came  out  at  the  front  door  in  bonnet  and  shawl. 
His  conjecture  was  fulfilled,  and  he  waited  for  her 
at  the  gate.  She  started  violently  when  she  saw 
him. 

"  Tom,  how  is  it  you  are  come  home  ?  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  ?"  Maggie  spoke  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice. 

"  I'm  come  to  walk  with  you  to  the  Eed  Deeps 
and  meet  Philip  Wakem,"  said  Tom,  the  central 
fold  in  his  brow,  which  had  become  habitual  with 
him,  deepening  as  he  spoke. 

Maggie  stood  helpless — pale  and  cold.  By  some 
means,  then,  Tom  knew  everything.  At  last  she 
said,  "  I'm  not  going,"  and  turned  round. 

"  Yes,  you  are ;  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you  first. 
Where  is  my  father  ? " 

"  Out  on  horseback." 
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"  And  my  mother?" 

"  In  the  yard,  I  think,  with  the  poultry." 

"  I  can  go  in,  then,  without  her  seeing  me?" 

They  walked  in  together,  and  Tom,  entering  the 
parlour,  said  to  Maggie,  "  Come  in  here." 

She  obeyed,  and  he  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Now,  Maggie,  tell  me  this  instant  everything 
that  has  passed  between  you  and  Philip  Wakem." 

"  Does  my  father  know  anything?"  said  Maggie, 
still  trembling. 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  indignantly.  "  But  he  shall 
know,  if  you  attempt  to  use  deceit  towards  me  any 
further." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  use  deceit,"  said  Maggie,  flush- 
ing into  resentment  at  hearing  this  word  applied  to 
her  conduct. 

"  Tell  me  the  whole  truth  then." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  it." 

"  Never  mind  whether  I  know  it  or  not.  Tell 
me  exactly  what  has  happened,  or  my  father  shall 
know  everything." 

"  I  tell  it  for  my  father's  sake,  then." 

"  Yes,  it  becomes  you  to  profess  affection  for  your 
father,  when  you  have  despised  his  strongest  feelings." 

"  You  never  do  wrong,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  tauntingly. 
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"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  answered  Tom,  with  proud 
sincerity.  "  But  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  be- 
yond this :  tell  me  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
Philip  Wakem.  When  did  you  first  meet  him  in 
the  Eed  Deeps  ? " 

"  A  year  ago,"  said  Maggie,  quietly.  Tom's 
severity  gave  her  a  certain  fund  of  defiance,  and  kept 
her  sense  of  error  in  abeyance.  "  You  need  ask  me 
no  more  questions.  "We  have  been  friendly  a  year. 
We  have  met  and  walked  together  often.  He  has 
lent  me  books." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Tom,  looking  straight  at  her 
with  his  frown. 

Maggie  paused  a  moment ;  then,  determined  to 
make  an  end  of  Tom's  right  to  accuse  her  of  deceit, 
she  said,  haughtily — 

"  No,  not  quite  all  On  Saturday  he  told  me  that 
he  loved  me.  I  didn't  think  of  it  before  then — I 
had  only  thought  of  him  as  an  old  friend." 

"  And  you  encouraged  him  ? "  said  Tom,  with  an 
expression  of  disgust. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  loved  him  too." 

Tom  was  silent  a  few  moments,  looking  on  the 
ground  and  frowning,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
At  last,  he  looked  up,  and  said,  coldly— 
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"  Now,  then,  Maggie,  there  are  but  two  courses 
for  you  to  take ;  either  you  vow  solemnly  to  me,  with 
your  hand  on  my  father's  Bible,  that  you  will  never 
have  another  meeting  or  speak  another  word  in  pri- 
vate with  Philip  Wakem,  or  you  refuse,  and  I  tell  my 
father  everything ;  and  this  month,  when  by  my  ex- 
ertions he  might  be  made  happy  once  more,  you  will 
cause  him  the  blow  of  knowing  that  you  are  a  dis- 
obedient, deceitful  daughter,  who  throws  away  her 
own  respectability  by  clandestine  meetings  with  the 
son  of  a  man  that  has  helped  to  ruin  her  father. 
Choose  !"  Tom  ended  with  cold  decision,  going  up 
to  the  large  Bible,  drawing  it  forward,  and  opening 
it  at  the  fly-leaf,  where  the  writing  was. 

It  was  a  crushing  alternative  to  Maggie. 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  urged  out  of  pride  into  pleading, 
"  don't  ask  me  that.  I  will  promise  you  to  give  up 
all  intercourse  with  Philip,  if  you  will  let  me  see  him 
once,  or  even  only  write  to  him  and  explain  every- 
thing— to  give  it  up  as  long  as  it  would  ever  cause 
any  pain  to  my  father  .  I  feel  something  for 
Philip  too.     He  is  not  happy." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  hear  anything  of  your  feelings ; 
I  have  said  exactly  what  I  mean :  choose — and 
quickly,  lest  my  mother  should  come  in." 

"  If  I  give  you  my  word,  that  will  be  as  strong 
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a  bond  to  me  as  if  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  Bible.  I 
don't  require  that  to  bind  me." 

"Do  what  I  require,"  said  Tom.  "  I  can't  trust 
you,  Maggie.  There  is  no  consistency  in  you.  Put 
your  hand  on  this  Bible,  and  say,  '  I  renounce  all 
private  speech  and  intercourse  with  Philip  Wakem 
from  this  time  forth.'  Else  you  will  bring  shame 
on  us  all,  and  grief  on  my  father  ;  and  what  is  the 
use  of  my  exerting  myself  and  giving  up  everything 
else  for  the  sake  of  paying  my  father's  debts,  if  you 
are  to  bring  madness  and  vexation  on  him,  just  when 
he  might  be  easy  and  hold  up  his  head  once  more  ?" 

"0  Tom — will  the  debts  be  paid  soon?"  said 
Maggie,  clasping  her  hands,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
joy  across  her  wretchedness. 

"  If  things  turn  out  as  I  expect,"  said  Tom. 
"  But,"  he  added,  his  voice  trembling  with  indigna- 
tion, "  while  I  have  been  contriving  and  working 
that  my  father  may  have  some  peace  of  mind  before 
he  dies — working  for  the  respectability  of  our  family 
— you  have  done  all  you  can  to  destroy  both." 

Maggie  felt  a  deep  movement  of  compunction : 
for  the  moment,  her  mind  ceased  to  contend  against 
what  she  felt  to  be  cruel  and  unreasonable,  and  in 
her  self-blame  she  justified  her  brother. 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  it  was  wrong 
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of  me — but  I  was  so  lonely — and  I  was  sorry  for 
Philip.   And  I  think  enmity  and  hatred  are  wicked." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Tom.  "Your  duty  was  clear 
enough.  Say  no  more  ;  but  promise,  in  the  words 
I  told  you." 

"  I  must  speak  to  Philip  once  more." 

"  You  will  go  with  me  now  and  speak  to  him." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  not  to  meet  him  or  write  to 
him  again  without  your  knowledge.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  will  say.  I  will  put  my  hand  on  the 
Bible  if  you  like." 

"  Say  it,  then." 

Maggie  laid  her  hand  on  the  page  of  manuscript 
and  repeated  the  promise.  Tom  closed  the  book, 
and  said,  "  Now,  let  us  go." 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  walked  along. 
Maggie  was  suffering  in  anticipation  of  what  Philip 
was  about  to  suffer,  and  dreading  the  galling  words 
that  would  fall  on  him  from  Tom's  lips ;  but  she 
felt  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  anything  but  submis- 
sion. Tom  had  his  terrible  clutch  on  her  conscience 
and  her  deepest  dread  :  she  writhed  under  the  de- 
monstrable truth  of  the  character  he  had  given  to 
her  conduct,  and  yet  her  whole  soul  rebelled  against 
it  as  unfair  from  its  incompleteness.  He,  mean- 
while, felt  the  impetus  of  his  indignation  diverted 
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towards  Philip.  He  did  not  know  how  much  of  an 
old  boyish  repulsion  and  of  mere  personal  pride  and 
animosity  was  concerned  in  the  bitter  severity  of 
the  words  by  which  he  meant  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
son  and  a  brother.  Tom  was  not  given  to  inquire 
subtly  into  his  own  motives,  any  more  than  into 
other  matters  of  an  intangible  kind  ;  he  was  quite 
sure  that  his  own  motives  as  well  as  actions  were 
good,  else  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Maggie's  only  hope  was  that  something  might, 
for  the  first  time,  have  prevented  Philip  from 
coming.  Then  there  would  be  delay  —  then  she 
might  get  Tom's  permission  to  write  to  him.  Her 
heart  beat  with  double  violence  when  they  got 
under  the  Scotch  firs.  It  was  the  last  moment  of 
suspense,  she  thought ;  Philip  always  met  her  soon 
after  she  got  beyond  them.  But  they  passed  across 
the  more  open  green  space,  and  entered  the  narrow 
bushy  path  by  the  mound.  Another  turning,  and 
they  came  so  close  upon  him  that  both  Tom  and 
Philip  stopped  suddenly  within  a  yard  of  each  other. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  Philip 
darted  a  look  of  inquiry  at  Maggie's  face.  He 
saw  an  answer  there,  in  the  pale  parted  lips,  and  the 
terrified  tension  of  the  large  eyes.   Her  imagination, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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always  rushing  extravagantly  beyond  an  immediate 
impression,  saw  her  tall  strong  brother  grasping  the 
feeble  Philip  bodily,  crushing  him  and  trampling 
on  him. 

"  Do  you  call  this  acting  the  part  of  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  sir  ? "  Tom  said,  in  a  voice  of  harsh  scorn, 
as  soon  as  Philip's  eyes  were  turned  on  him  again. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  answered  Philip,  haughtily. 

"Mean?  Stand  farther  from  me,  lest  I  should 
lay  hands  on  you,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I 
mean,  taking  advantage  of  a  young  girl's  foolishness 
and  ignorance  to  get  her  to  have  secret  meetings 
with  you.  I  mean,  daring  to  trifle  with  the  respect- 
ability of  a  family  that  has  a  good  and  honest  name 
to  support." 

"I  deny  that,"  interrupted  Philip,  impetuously. 
"  I  could  never  trifle  with  anything  that  afflicted  your 
sister's  happiness.  She  is  dearer  to  me  than  she  is 
to  you  ;  I  honour  her  more  than  you  can  ever  honour 
her ;  I  would  give  up  my  life  to  her." 

"  Don't  talk  high-flown  nonsense  to  me,  sir !  Do 
you  mean  to  pretend  that  you  didn't  know  it  would  he 
injurious  to  her  to  meet  you  here  week  after  week  ? 
Do  you  pretend  you  had  any  right  to  make  profes- 
sions of  love  to  her,  even  if  you  had  been  a  fit 
husband  for  her,  when  neither  her  father  nor  your 
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father  would  ever  consent  to  a  marriage  between  you? 
And  you — you  to  try  and  worm  yourself  into  the 
affections  of  a  handsome  girl  who  is  not  eighteen, 
and  has  been  shut  out  from  the  world  by  her  father's 
misfortunes !  That's  your  crooked  notion  of  honour, 
is  it  ?  I  call  it  base  treachery — I  call  it  taking  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances  to  win  what's  too  good  for 
you — what  you'd  never  get  by  fair  means." 

"  It  is  manly  of  you  to  talk  in  this  way  to  me," 
said  Philip,  bitterly,  his  whole  frame  shaken  by 
violent  emotions.  "Giants  have  an  immemorial 
right  to  stupidity  and  insolent  abuse.  You  are  in 
capable  even  of  understanding  what  I  feel  for  your 
sister.  I  feel  so  much  for  her  that  I  could  even 
desire  to  be  at  friendship  with  you." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  understand  your  feel- 
ings," said  Tom,  with  scorching  contempt.  "  What 
I  wish  is  that  you  should  understand  me — that  I 
shall  take  care  of  my  sister,  and  that  if  you  dare  to 
make  the  least  attempt  to  come  near  her,  or  to  write 
to  her,  or  to  keep  the  slightest  hold  on  her  mind,  your 
puny,  miserable  body,  that  ought  to  have  put  some 
modesty  into  your  mind,  shall  not  protect  you.  I'll 
thrash  you — I'll  hold  you  up  to  public  scorn.  Who 
wouldn't  laugh  at  the  idea  of  your  turning  lover  to 
a  fine  girl  ? " 
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"  Tom,  I  will  not  bear  it — I  will  listen  no  longer," 
Maggie  burst  out  in  a  convulsed  voice. 

"  Stay,  Maggie ! "  said  Philip,  making  a  strong 
effort  to  speak.  Then,  looking  at  Tom,  "  You  have 
dragged  your  sister  here,  I  suppose,  that  she  may 
stand  by  while  you  threaten  and  insult  me.  These 
naturally  seemed  to  you  the  right  means  to  influence 
me.  But  you  are  mistaken.  Let  your  sister  speak. 
If  she  says  she  is  bound  to  give  me  up,  I  shall  abide 
by  her  wishes  to  the  slightest  word." 

"  It  was  for  my  father's  sake,  Philip,"  said  Maggie, 
imploringly.  "  Tom  threatens  to  tell  my  father — 
and  he  couldn't  bear  it :  I  have  promised,  I  have 
vowed  solemnly,  that  we  will  not  have  any  inter- 
course without  my  brother's  knowledge." 

"  It  is  enough,  Maggie.  I  shall  not  change ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  hold  yourself  entirely  free.  But  trust 
me — remember  that  I  can  never  seek  for  anything 
but  good  to  what  belongs  to  you." 

"  Yes/'  said  Tom,  exasperated  by  this  attitude  of 
Philip's,  "  you  can  talk  of  seeking  good  for  her  and 
what  belongs  to  her  now :  did  you  seek  her  good 
before  ? " 

"  I  did — at  some  risk,  perhaps.  But  I  wished  her 
to  have  a  friend  for  life — who  would  cherish  her, 
who  would  do  her  more  justice  than  a  coarse  and 
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narrow-minded  brother,  that  she  has  always  lavished 
her  affections  on." 

"  Yes,  my  way  of  befriending  her  is  different  from 
yours  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  is  my  way.  I'll  save 
her  from  disobeying  and  disgracing  her  father  :  I'll 
save  her  from  throwing  herself  away  on  you — from 
making  herself  a  laughing-stock — from  being  flouted 
by  a  man  like  your  father,  because  she's  not  good 
enough  for  his  son.  You  know  well  enough  what 
sort  of  justice  and  cherishing  you  were  preparing  for 
her.  I'm  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fine  words  :  I 
can  see  what  actions  mean.     Come  away,  Maggie." 

He  seized  Maggie's  right  wrist  as  he  spoke,  and 
she  put  out  her  left  hand.  Philip  clasped  it  an  in- 
stant, with  one  eager  look,  and  then  hurried  away. 

Tom  and  Ma<r«ie  walked  on  in  silence  for  some 
yards.  He  was  still  holding  her  wrist  tightly,  as 
if  he  were  compelling  a  culprit  from  the  scene  of 
action.  At  last  Maggie,  with  a  violent  snatch,  drew 
her  hand  away,  and  her  pent-up,  long-gathered  irri- 
tation burst  into  utterance. 

"  Don't  suppose  that  I  think  you  are  right,  Tom, 
or  that  I  bow  to  your  will.  I  despise  the  feelings 
you  have  shown  in  speaking  to  Philip:  I  detest 
your  insulting  unmanly  allusions  to  his  deformity. 
You  have  been  reproaching  other  people  all  your 
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life — you  have  been  always  sure  you  yourself  are 
right :  it  is  because  you  have  not  a  mind  large 
enough  to  see  that  there  is  anything  better  than 
your  own  conduct  and  your  own  petty  aims." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tom,  coolly.  "  I  don't  see  that 
your  conduct  is  better,  or  your  aims  either.  If  your 
conduct,  and  Philip  Wakem's  conduct,  has  been 
right,  why  are  you  ashamed  of  its  being  known  ? 
Answer  me  that.  I  know  what  I  have  aimed  at  in 
my  conduct,  and  I've  succeeded :  pray,  what  good 
has  your  conduct  brought  to  you  or  any  one  else  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  defend  myself,"  said  Maggie, 
still  with  vehemence  :  "  I  know  I've  been  wrong — 
often,  continually.  But  yet,  sometimes  when  I  have 
done  wrong,  it  has  been  because  I  have  feelings 
that  you  would  be  the  better  for,  if  you  had  them. 
If  you  were  in  fault  ever — if  you  had  done  anything 
very  wrong,  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  pain  it 
brought  you ;  I  should  not  want  punishment 
to  be  heaped  on  you.  But  you  have  always  en- 
joyed punishing  me — you  have  always  been  hard 
and  cruel  to  me  :  even  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
always  loved  you  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  you  would  let  me  go  crying  to  bed  without 
forgiving  me.  You  have  no  pity:  you  have  no 
sense  of  your  own  imperfection  and  your  own  sins. 
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It  is  a  sin  to  be  hard ;  it  is  not  fitting  for  a  mortal 
—for  a  Christian.  You  are  nothing  but  a  Pharisee. 
You  thank  God  for  nothing  but  your  own  virtues — 
you  think  they  are  great  enough  to  win  you  every- 
thing else.  You  have  not  even  a  vision  of  feelings 
by  the  side  of  which  your  shining  virtues  are  mere 
darkness ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  with  cold  scorn,  "  if  your 
feelings  are  so  much  better  than  mine,  let  me  see  you 
show  them  in  some  other  way  than  by  conduct  that's 
likely  to  disgrace  us  all — than  by  ridiculous  flights 
first  into  one  extreme  and  then  into  another.  Pray, 
how  have  you  shown  your  love,  that  you  talk  of, 
either  to  me  or  my  father  ?  By  disobeying  and 
deceiving  us.  I  have  a  different  way  of  showing 
my  affection." 

"  Because  you  are  a  man,  Tom,  and  have  power, 
and  can  do  something  in  the  world." 

"  Then,  if  you  can  do  nothing,  submit  to  those 
that  can." 

"  So  I  will  submit  to  what  I  acknowledge  and  feel 
to  be  right.  I  will  submit  even  to  what  is  unreason- 
able  from  my  father,  but  I  will  not  submit  to  it  from 
you.  You  boast  of  your  virtues  as  if  they  pur- 
chased you  a  right  to  be  cruel  and  unmanly  as 
you've  been  to-day.     Don't  suppose  I  would  give 
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up  Philip  Wakem  in  obedience  to  you.  The  de- 
formity you  insult  would  make  me  cling  to  him 
and  care  for  him  the  more." 

"  Very  well — that  is  your  view  of  things,"  said 
Tom,  more  coldly  than  ever ;  "  you  need  say  no 
more  to  show  me  what  a  wide  distance  there  is 
between  us.  Let  us  remember  that  in  future,  and 
be  silent." 

Tom  went  back  to  St  Ogg's,  to  fulfil  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  uncle  Deane,  and  receive  directions 
about  a  journey  on  which  he  was  to  set  out  the  next, 
morning. 

Maggie  went  up  to  her  own  room  to  pour  out  all 
that  indignant  remonstrance,  against  which  Tom's 
mind  was  close  barred,  in  bitter  tears.  Then,  when 
the  first  burst  of  unsatisfied  anger  was  gone  by, 
came  the  recollection  of  that  quiet  time  before  the 
pleasure  which  had  ended  in  to-day's  misery  had 
perturbed  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  her  life. 
She  used  to  think  in  that  time  that  she  had  made 
great  conquests,  and  won  a  lasting  stand  on  serene 
heights  above  worldly  temptations  and  conflict. 
And  here  she  was  down  again  in  the  thick  of  a  hot 
strife  with  her  own  and  others'  passions.  Life  was 
not  so  short,  then,  and  perfect  rest  was  not  so  near 
as   she  had   dreamed  when    she    was    two   years 
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younger.  There  was  more  struggle  for  her — per- 
haps more  falling.  If  she  had  felt  that  she  was 
entirely  wrong,  and  that  Tom  had  been  entirely 
right,  she  could  sooner  have  recovered  more  inward 
harmony ;  but  now  her  penitence  and  submission 
were  constantly  obstructed  by  resentment  that  would 
present  itself  to  her  no  otherwise  than  as  a  just  in- 
dignation. Her  heart  bled  for  Philip  :  she  went  on 
recalling  the  insults  that  had  been  flung  at  him 
with  so  vivid  a  conception  of  what  he  had  felt 
under  them,  that  it  was  almost  like  a  sharp  bodily 
pain  to  her,  making  her  beat  the  floor  with  her 
foot,  and  tighten  her  fingers  on  her  palm. 

And  yet,  how  was  it  that  she  was  now  and  then 
conscious  of  a  certain  dim  background  of  relief  in 
the  forced  separation  from  Philip  ?  Surely  it  was 
only  because  the  sense  of  a  deliverance  from  con- 
cealment was  welcome  at  any  cost. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    HARD-WON    TRIUMPH. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  Dorlcote  Mill  was  at  its 
prettiest  moment  in  all  the  year — the  great  chestnuts 
in  blossom,  and  the  grass  all  deep  and  daisied — Tom 
Tulliver  came  home  to  it  earlier  than  usual  in  the 
evening,  and  as  he  passed  over  the  bridge,  he  looked 
with  the  old  deep-rooted  affection  at  the  respectable 
red  brick-house,  which  always  seemed  cheerful  and 
inviting  outside,  let  the  rooms  be  as  bare  and  the 
hearts  as  sad  as  they  might,  inside.  There  is  a  very 
pleasant  light  in  Tom's  blue-grey  eyes  as  he  glances 
at  the  house-windows :  that  fold  in  his  brow  never 
disappears,  but  it  is  not  unbecoming ;  it  seems  to 
imply  a  strength  of  will  that  may  possibly  be  with- 
out harshness,  when  the  eyes  and  mouth  have  their 
gentlest  expression.  His  firm  step  becomes  quicker, 
and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  rebel  against  the 
compression  which  is  meant  to  forbid  a  smile. 
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The  eyes  in  the  parlour  were  not  turned  towards 
the  bridge  just  then,  and  the  group  there  was  sitting 
in  unexpectant  silence — Mr  Tulliver  in  his  arm- 
chair, tired  with  a  long  ride,  and  ruminating  with  a 
worn  look,  fixed  chiefly  on  Maggie,  who  was  bend- 
ing over  her  sewing  while  her  mother  was  making 
the  tea. 

They  all  looked  up  with  surprise  when  they  heard 
the  well-known  foot. 

"Why,  what's  up  now,  Tom?"  said  his  father. 
"  You're  a  bit  earlier  than  usual." 

"  0,  there  was  nothing  more  for  me  to  do,  so  I 
came  away.     Well,  mother  ! " 

Tom  went  up  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her,  a  sign 
of  unusual  good-humour  with  him.  Hardly  a  word 
or  look  had  passed  between  him  and  Maggie  in  all 
the  three  weeks;  but  his  usual  incommunicative- 
ness  at  home  prevented  this  from  being  noticeable 
to  their  parents. 

"  Father/'  said  Tom,  when  they  had  finished  tea, 
"  do  you  know  exactly  how  much  money  there  is  in 
the  tin  box?" 

"  Only  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  pound,"  said 
Mr  Tulliver.  "You've  brought  less  o'  late  — but 
young  fellows  like  to  have  their  own  way  with  their 
money.      Though  I  didn't  do  as   I  liked  before  I 
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was  of  age."  He  spoke  with  rather  timid  dis- 
content. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that's  the  sum,  father  ?"  said 
Tom  :  "  I  wish  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  fetch 
the  tin  bos  down.  I  think  you  have  perhaps  made 
a  mistake/' 

"  How  should  I  make  a  mistake  V  said  his  father, 
sharply.  "  I've  counted  it  often  enough  ;  but  I  can 
fetch  it,  if  you  won't  believe  me." 

It  was  always  an  incident  Mr  Tulliver  liked,  in 
his  gloomy  life,  to  fetch  the  tin  box  and  count  the 
money. 

"  Don't  go  out  of  the  room,  mother,"  said  Tom,  as 
he  saw  her  moving  when  his  father  was  gone  up- 
stairs. 

"And  isn't  Maggie  to  go?"  said  Mrs  Tulliver, 
"  because  somebody  must  take  away  the  things." 

"  Just  as  she  likes,"  said  Tom,  indifferently. 

That  was  a  cutting  word  to  Maggie.  Her  heart 
had  leaped  with  the  sudden  conviction  that  Tom 
was  going  to  tell  their  father  the  debts  could  be 
paid — and  Torn  would  have  let  her  be  absent  when 
that  news  was  told !  But  she  carried  away  the 
tray,  and  came  back  immediately.  The  feeling  of 
injury  on  her  own  behalf  could  not  predominate  at 
that  moment. 
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Tom  drew  to  the  corner  of  the  table  near  his 
father  when  the  tin  box  was  set  down  and  opened, 
and  the  red  evening  light  falling  on  them  made 
conspicuous  the  worn,  sour  gloom  of  the  dark-eyed 
father  and  the  suppressed  joy  in  the  face  of  the  fair- 
complexioned  son.  The  mother  and  Maggie  sat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  the  one  in  blank  patience, 
the  other  in  palpitating  expectation. 

Mr  Tulliver  counted  out  the  money,  setting  it  in 
order  on  the  table,  and  then  said,  glancing  sharply 
at  Tom — 

"  There,  now !  you  see  I  was  right  enough." 

He  paused,  looking  at  the  money  with  bitter 
despondency. 

"There's  more  nor  three  hundred  wanting — it'll 
be  a  fine  while  before  i"  can  save  that.  Losing  that 
forty-two  pound  wi'  the  corn  was  a  sore  job.  This 
world's  been  too  many  for  me.  It's  took  four  year 
to  lay  this  by — it's  much  if  I'm  above  ground  for 
another   four   year.  I  must  trusten  to  you 

to  pay  'em,"  he  went  on  with  a  trembling  voice, 
"  if  you  keep  i'  the  same  mind  now  you're  coming 
o'  age.  But  you're  like  enough  to  bury  me 

first." 

He  looked  up  in  Tom  s  face  with  a  querulous  desire 
for  some  assurance. 
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"  No,  father,"  said  Tom,  speaking  with  energetic 
decision,  though  there  was  tremor  discernible  in  his 
voice  too,  "you  will  live  to  see  the  debts  all  paid. 
You  shall  pay  them  with  your  own  hand." 

His  tone  implied  something  more  than  mere  hope- 
fulness or  resolution.  A  slight  electric  shock  seemed 
to  pass  through  Mr  Tulliver,  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Tom  with  a  look  of  eager  inquiry,  while 
Maggie,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  rushed  to  her 
father's  side  and  knelt  down  by  him.  Tom  was 
silent  a  little  while  before  he  went  on. 

"A  good  while  ago,  my  uncle  Glegg  lent  me  a 
little  money  to  trade  with,  and  that  has  answered. 
I  have  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  the 
bank." 

His  mother's  arms  were  round  his  neck  as  soon 
as  the  last  words  were  uttered,  and  she  said,  half- 
crying — 

"  0,  my  boy,  I  knew  you'd  make  iverything  right 
again,  when  you  got  a  man." 

But  his  father  was  silent :  the  flood  of  emotion 
hemmed  in  all  power  of  speech.  Both  Tom  and 
Maggie  were  struck  with  fear  lest  the  shock  of  joy 
might  even  be  fatal.  But  the  blessed  relief  of  tears 
came.  The  broad  chest  heaved,  the  muscles  of  the 
face  gave  way,  and  the  grey-haired  man  burst  into 
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loud  sobs.  The  fit  of  weeping  gradually  subsided, 
and  he  sat  quiet,  recovering  the  regularity  of  his 
breathing.  At  last  he  looked  up  at  his  wife  and  said, 
in  a  gentle  tone — 

"Bessy,  you  must  come  and  kiss  me  now — the 
lad  has  made  you  amends.  You'll  see  a  bit  o'  com- 
fort again  belike." 

When  she  had  kissed  him,  and  he  had  held  her 
hand  a  minute,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
money. 

"  I  wish  you'd  brought  me  the  money  to  look  at, 
Tom/'  he  said,  fingering  the  sovereigns  on  the  table ; 
"  I  should  ha'  felt  surer." 

"  You  shall  see  it  to-morrow,  father,"  said  Tom. 
"  My  uncle  Deane  has  appointed  the  creditors  to 
meet  to-morrow  at  the  Golden  Lion,  and  he  has 
ordered  a  dinner  for  them  at  two  o'clock.  My  uncle 
Grlegg  and  he  will  both  be  there.  It  was  advertised 
in  the  Messenger  on  Saturday." 

"Then  Wakem  knows  on't!"  said  Mr  Tulliver, 
his  eye  kindling  with  triumphant  fire.  "  Ah  !"  he 
went  on,  with  a  long-drawn  guttural  enunciation, 
taking  out  his  snuff-box,  the  only  luxury  he  had  left 
himself,  and  tapping  it  with  something  of  his  old 
air  of  defiance — "I'll  get  from  under  his  thumb 
now — though  I  must  leave  th'  old  mill.     I  thought 
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I  could  ha'  held  out  to  die  here — but  I  can't. 
"We've  got  a  glass  o'  nothing  in  the  house,  have  we, 
Bessy?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  drawing  out  her  much- 
reduced  bunch  of  keys,  "  there's  some  brandy  sister 
Deane  brought  me  when  I  was  ill." 

"  Get  it  me,  then,  get  it  me.     I  feel  a  bit  weak." 

"  Tom,  my  lad,"  he  said,  in  a  stronger  voice,  when 
he  had  taken  some  brandy-and-water,  "you  shall 
make  a  speech  to  'em.  I'll  tell  'em  it's  you  as  got 
the  best  part  o'  the  money.  They'll  see  I'm  honest 
at  last,  and  ha'  got  an  honest  son.  Ah  !  Wakem 
'ud  be  fine  and  glad  to  have  a  son  like  mine — a  fine 
straight  fellow — i'stead  o'  that  poor  crooked  creatur! 
You'll  prosper  i'  the  world,  my  lad  ;  you'll  maybe 
see  the  day  when  Wakem  and  his  son  'ull  be  a 
round  or  two  below  you.  You'll  like  enough  be 
ta'en  into  partnership,  as  your  uncle  Deane  was 
before  you — you're  in  the  right  way  for't ;  and  then 
there's  nothing  to  hinder  your  getting  rich.  .  . 
And  if  ever  you're  rich  enough — mind  this — try 
and  get  th'  old  mill  again." 

Mr  Tulliver  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  :  his 
mind,  which  had  so  long  been  the  home  of  nothing 
but  bitter  discontent  and  foreboding,  suddenly  filled, 
by  the  magic  of  joy,  with  visions  of  good  fortune. 
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But  some  subtle  influence  prevented  him  from  fore- 
seeing the  good  fortune  as  happening  to  himself. 

"  Shake  hands  wi'  me,  my  lad/'  he  said,  suddenly 
putting  out  his  hand.  "  It's  a  great  thing  when  a 
man  can  be  proud  as  he's  got  a  good  son.  I've  had 
that  luck." 

Tom  never  lived  to  taste  another  moment  so  delici- 
ous as  that ;  and  Maggie  couldn't  help  forgetting  her 
own  grievances.  Tom  was  good  ;  and  in  the  sweet 
humility  that  springs  in  us  all  in  moments  of  true 
admiration  and  gratitude,  she  felt  that  the  faults  he 
had  to  pardon  in  her  had  never  been  redeemed,  as 
his  faults  were.  She  felt  no  jealousy  this  evening 
that,  for  the  first  time,  she  seemed  to  be  thrown  into 
the  background  in  her  father's  mind. 

There  was  much  more  talk  before  bed-time.  Mr 
Tulliver  naturally  wanted  to  hear  all  the  particulars 
of  Tom's  trading  adventures,  and  he  listened  with 
growing  excitement  and  delight.  He  was  curious 
to  know  what  had  been  said  on  every  occasion — if 
possible,  what  had  been  thought ;  and  Bob  Jakin's 
part  in  the  business  threw  him  into  peculiar  out- 
bursts of  sympathy  with  the  triumphant  knowing- 
ness  of  that  remarkable  packman.  Bob's  juvenile 
history,  so  far  as  it  had  come  under  Mr  Tulliver's 
knowledge,  was  recalled  with  that  sense  of  astonish- 

vol.  n.  u 
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ing  promise  it  displayed,  which  is  observable  in  all 
reminiscences  of  the  childhood  of  great  men. 

It  was  well  that  there  was  this  interest  of  narra- 
tive to  keep  under  the  vague  but  fierce  sense  of 
triumph  over  Wakem,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  channel  his  joy  would  have  rushed  into 
with  dangerous  force.  Even  as  it  was,  that  feeling 
from  time  to  time  gave  threats  of  its  ultimate 
mastery,  in  sudden  bursts  of  irrelevant  exclama- 
tion. 

It  was  long  before  Mr  Tulliver  got  to  sleep  that 
night,  and  the  sleep,  when  it  came,  was  filled  with 
vivid  dreams.  At  half- past  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  Mrs  Tulliver  was  already  rising,  he 
alarmed  her  by  starting  up  with  a  sort  of  smothered 
shout,  and  looking  round  in  a  bewildered  way  at 
the  walls  of  the  bedroom. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr  Tulliver?"  said  his  wife. 
He  looked  at  her,  still  with  a  puzzled  expression 
and  said  at  last — 

"  Ah  ! — I  was   dreaming  did  I  make   a 

noise  ?  .  .        I  thought  I'd  got  hold  of  him." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A    DAY     OP     BECKONING. 

Me  Tullivee  was  an  essentially  sober  man — able 
to  take  his  glass  and  not  averse  to  it,  but  never  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  had  naturally 
an  active  Hotspur  temperament,  which  did  not  crave 
liquid  fire  to  set  it  a-glow  ;  his  impetuosity  was 
usually  equal  to  an  exciting  occasion  without  any 
such  reinforcements  ;  and  his  desire  for  the  brandy- 
and- water  implied  that  the  too  sudden  joy  had  fallen 
with  a  dangerous  shock  on  a  frame  depressed  by 
four  years  of  gloom  and  unaccustomed  hard  fare. 
But  that  first  doubtful  tottering  moment  passed,  he 
seemed  to  gather  strength  with  his  gathering  ex- 
citement ;  and  the  next  day,  when  he  was  seated  at 
table  with  his  creditors,  his  eye  kindling  and  his 
cheek  flushed  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
about  to  make  an  honourable  figure  once  more,  he 
looked  more  like  the  proud,  confident,  warm-hearted 
and  warm-tempered  Tulliver  of  old  times,  than  might 
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have  seemed  possible  to  any  one  who  had  met  him 
a  week  before,  riding  along  as  had  been  his  wont  for 
the  last  four  years  since  the  sense  of  failure  and 
debt  had  been  upon  him — with  his  head  hanging 
down,  casting  brief,  unwilling  looks  on  those  who 
forced  themselves  on  his  notice.  He  made  his 
speech,  asserting  his  honest  principles  with  his  old 
confident  eagerness,  alluding  to  the  rascals  and  the 
luck  that  had  been  against  him,  but  that  he  had 
triumphed  over,  to  some  extent,  by  hard  efforts  and 
the  aid  of  a  good  son  ;  and  winding  up  with  the 
story  of  how  Tom  had  got  the  best  part  of  the  need- 
ful money.  But  the  streak  of  irritation  and  hostile 
triumph  seemed  to  melt  for  a  little  while  into  purer 
fatherly  pride  and  pleasure,  when,  Tom's  health 
having  been  proposed,  and  uncle  Deane  having 
taken  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  of  eulogy  on  his 
general  character  and  conduct,  Tom  himself  got  up 
and  made  the  single  speech  of  his  life.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  briefer :  he  thanked  the  gentlemen 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him.  He  was  glad 
that  he  had  been  able  to  help  his  father  in  proving 
his  integrity  and  regaining  his  honest  name  ;  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  hoped  he  should  never  undo 
that  work  and  disgrace  that  name.  But  the  applause 
that  followed  was   so   great,  and  Tom  looked  so 
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gentlemanly  as  well  as  tall  and  straight,  that  Mr 
Tulliver  remarked,  in  an  explanatory  manner,  to  his 
friends  on  his  right  and  left,  that  he  had  spent  a 
deal  of  money  on  his  son's  education. 

The  party  broke  up  in  very  sober  fashion  at  five 
o'clock.  Tom  remained  in  St  Ogg's  to  attend  to 
some  business,  and  Mr  Tulliver  mounted  his  horse 
to  go  home,  and  describe  the  memorable  things  that 
had  been  said  and  done,  to  "  poor  Bessy  and  the 
little  wench."  The  air  of  excitement  that  hung 
about  him  was  but  faintly  due  to  good  cheer  or  any 
stimulus  but  the  potent  wine  of  triumphant  joy. 
He  did  not  choose  any  back  street  to-day,  but  rode 
slowly,  with  uplifted  head  and  free  glances,  along  the 
principal  street  all  the  way  to  the  bridge.  Why  did 
he  not  happen  to  meet  Wakem  ?  The  want  of  that 
coincidence  vexed  him,  and  set  his  mind  at  work  in 
an  irritating  way.  Perhaps  "Wakem  was  gone  out 
of  town  to-day  on  purpose  to  avoid  seeing  or  hear- 
ing anything  of  an  honorable  action,  which  might 
well  cause  him  some  unpleasant  twinges.  If  Wakem 
were  to  meet  him  then,  Mr  Tulliver  would  look 
straight  at  him,  and  the  rascal  would  perhaps  be 
forsaken  a  little  by  his  cool  domineering  impudence. 
He  would  know  by-and-by  that  an  honest  man  was 
not  going  to  serve  Mm  any  longer,  and  lend  his 
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honesty  to  fill  a  pocket  already  over-full  of  dishonest 
gains.  Perhaps  the  luck  was  beginning  to  turn ; 
perhaps  the  devil  didn't  always  hold  the  best  cards 
in  this  world. 

Simmering  in  this  way,  Mr  Tulliver  approached 
the  yard-gates  of  Dorlcote  Mill,  near  enough  to  see 
a  well-known  figure  coming  out  of  them  on  a  fine 
black  horse.  They  met  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
gates,  between  the  great  chestnuts  and  elms  and  the 
high  bank. 

"  Tulliver,"  said  Wakem,  abruptly,  in  a  haughtier 
tone  than  usual,  "what  a  fool's  trick  you  did — 
spreading  those  hard  lumps  on  that  Far  Close.  I 
told  you  how  it  would  be ;  but  you  men  never 
learn  to  farm  with  any  method." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Tulliver,  suddenly  boiling  up.  "  Get 
somebody  else  to  farm  for  you,  then,  as  '11  ask  you 
to  teach  him." 

"  You  have  been  drinking,  I  suppose,"  said  Wakem, 
really  believing  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  Tul- 
liver\s  flushed  face  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"  No,  I've  not  been  drinking,"  said  Tulliver  ;  "  I 
want  no  drinking  to  help  me  make  up  my  mind  as 
I'll  serve  no  longer  under  a  scoundrel." 

"  Very  well !  you  may  leave  my  premises  to-mor- 
row, then :  hold  you  insolent  tongue  and  let  me 
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pass."     (Tulliver  was  backing  his  horse  across  the 
road  to  hem  Wakem  in.) 

"  No,  I  shan't  let  you  pass,"  said  Tulliver,  getting 
fiercer.  "  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you 
first.  You're  too  big  a  raskill  to  get  hanged— 
you're  " 

"Let  me  pass,  you  ignorant  brute,  or  I'll  ride 
over  you." 

Mr  Tulliver,  spurring  his  horse  and  raising  his 
whip,  made  a  rush  forward,  and  Wakem's  horse, 
rearing  and  staggering  backward,  threw  his  rider 
from  the  saddle  and  sent  him  sideways  on  the 
ground.  Wakem  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
loose  the  bridle  at  once,  and  as  the  horse  only  stag- 
gered a  few  paces  and  then  stood  still,  he  might  have 
risen  and  remounted  without  more  inconvenience 
than  a  bruise  and  a  shake.  But  before  he  could 
rise,  Tulliver  was  off  his  horse  too.  The  sight  of 
the  long-hated  predominant  man  down  and  in  his 
power,  threw  him  into  a  frenzy  of  triumphant  ven- 
geance, which  seemed  to  give  him  preternatural 
agility  and  strength.  He  rushed  on  Wakem,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  trying  to  recover  his  feet,  grasped 
him  by  the  left  arm  so  as  to  press  Wakem's  whole 
weight  on  the  right  arm,  which  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  flogged  him  fiercely  across  the  back  with  his 
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riding-whip.  Wakem  shouted  for  help,  but  no  help 
came,  until  a  woman's  scream  was  heard,  and  the 
cry  of  "  Father,  father  !  " 

Suddenly,  Wakem  felt,  something  had  arrested 
Mr  Tulliver's  arm;  for  the  flogging  ceased,  and  the 
grasp  on  his  own  arm  was  relaxed. 

"Get  away  with  you — go!"  said Tulliver, angrily. 
But  it  was  not  to  Wakem  that  he  spoke.  Slowly 
the  lawyer  rose,  and,  as  he  turned  his  head,  saw  that 
Tulliver's  arms  were  being  held  by  a  girl — rather  by 
the  fear  of  hurting  the  girl  that  clung  to  him  with 
all  her  young  might. 

"  0  Luke — mother — come  and  help  Mr  Wakem  !" 
Maggie  cried,  as  she  heard  the  longed-for  footsteps. 

"  Help  me  on  to  that  low  horse,"  said  Wakem  to 
Luke,  "  then  I  shall  perhaps  manage  :  though — 
confound  it — I  think  this  arm  is  sprained." 

With  some  difficulty,  Wakem  was  heaved  on  to 
Tulliver's  horse.  Then  he  turned  towards  the  miller 
and  said,  with  white  rage,  "  You'll  suffer  for  this,  sir. 
Your  daughter  is  a  witness  that  you've  assaulted 
me." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Mr  Tulliver,  in  a  thick,  fierce 
voice ;  "  go  and  show  your  back,  and  tell  'em  I 
thrashed  you.  Tell  'em  I've  made  things  a  bit 
more  even  i'  the  world." 
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"  Ride  my  horse  home  with  me,"  said  Wakem  to 
Luke.  "By  the  Toften  Ferry — not  through  the 
town." 

"  Father,  come  in !  "  said  Maggie,  imploringly. 
Then,  seeing  that  Wakem  had  ridden  off,  and  that 
no  further  violence  was  possible,  she  slackened  her 
hold  and  burst  into  hysteric  sobs,  while  poor  Mrs 
Tulliver  stood  by  in  silence,  quivering  with  fear. 
But  Maggie  became  conscious  that  as  she  was  slack- 
ening her  hold,  her  father  was  beginning  to  grasp 
her  and  lean  on  her.     The  surprise  checked  her  sobs. 

"  I  feel  ill — faintish,"  he  said.  "  Help  me  in, 
Bessy — I'm  giddy — I've  a  pain  i'  the  head." 

He  walked  in  slowly,  propped  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  tottered  into  his  arm-chair.  The 
almost  purple  flush  had  given  way  to  paleness, 
and  his  hand  was  cold. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  send  for  the  doctor  ? "  said 
Mrs  Tulliver. 

He  seemed  to  be  too  faint  and  suffering  to  hear 
her ;  but  presently,  when  she  said  to  Maggie,  "  Go 
and  see  for  somebody  to  fetch  the  doctor,"  he 
looked  up  at  her  with  full  comprehension,  and 
said,  "  Doctor  ?  no — no  doctor.  It's  my  head — 
that's  all.     Help  me  to  bed." 

Sad  ending  to  the  day  that  had  risen  on  them  all 
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like  a  beginning  of  better  times  !    But  mingled  seed 
must  bear  a  mingled  crop. 

In  half  an  hour  after  his  father  had  lain  down 
Tom  came  home.  Bob  Jakin  was  with  him — 
come  to  congratulate  "  the  old  master/'  not  without 
some  excusable  pride  that  he  had  had  his  share  in 
bringing  about  Mr  Tom's  good-luck ;  and  Tom 
had  thought  his  father  would  like  nothing  better,  as 
a  finish  to  the  day,  than  a  talk  with  Bob.  But  now 
Tom  could  only  spend  the  evening  in  gloomy  ex- 
pectation of  the  unpleasant  consequences  that  must 
follow  on  this  mad  outbreak  of  his  father's  long- 
smothered  hate.  After  the  painful  news  had  been 
told,  he  sat  in  silence :  he  had  not  spirit  or  in- 
clination to  tell  his  mother  and  sister  anything 
about  the  dinner — they  hardly  cared  to  ask  it. 
Apparently  the  mingled  thread  in  the  web  of  their 
life  was  so  curiously  twisted  together,  that  there 
could  be  no  joy  without  a  sorrow  coming  close  upon 
it.  Tom  was  dejected  by  the  thought  that  his 
exemplary  effort  must  always  be  baffled  by  the 
wrong-doing  of  others  :  Maggie  was  living  through, 
over  and  over  again,  the  agony  of  the  moment  in 
which  she  had  rushed  to  throw  herself  on  her 
father's  arm — with  a  vague,  shuddering  foreboding 
of  wretched  scenes  to  come.     Not  one  of  the  three 
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felt  any  particular  alarm  about  Mr  Tulliver's  health : 
the  symptoms  did  not  recall  his  former  dangerous 
attack,  and  it  seemed  only  a  necessary  consequence 
that  his  violent  passion  and  effort  of  strength,  after 
many  hours  of  unusual  excitement,  should  have 
made  him  feel  ill.     Eest  'would  probably  cure  him. 

Tom,  tired  out  .by  his  active  day,  fell  asleep  soon, 
and  slept  soundly :  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
only  just  come  to  bed,  when  he  waked  to  see  his 
mother  standing  by  him  in  the  grey  light  of  early 
morning. 

"  My  boy,  you  must  get  up  this  minute :  I've  sent 
for  the  doctor,  and  your  father  wants  you  and 
Majwie  to  come  to  him." 

"  Is  he  worse,  mother  ?" 

"  He's  been  very  ill  all  night  with  his  head,  but 
he  doesn't  say  it's  worse — he  only  said  sudden, 
'  Bessy,  fetch  the  boy  and  girl.  Tell  'em  to  make 
haste/  " 

Maggie  and  Tom  threw  on  their  clothes  hastily  in 
the  chill  grey  light,  and  reached  their  father's  room 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  He  was  watching  for 
them  with  an  expression  of  pain  on  his  brow,  but 
with  sharpened  anxious  consciousness  in  his  eyes. 
Mrs  Tulliver  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  frightened 
and  trembling,  looking  worn  and  aged  from  dis- 
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turbed  rest.  Maggie  was  at  the  bedside  first,  but 
her  father's  glance  was  towards  Tom,  who  came  and 
stood  next  to  her. 

"  Tom,  my  lad,  it's  come  upon  me  as  I  shan't  get 
up  again  .  .  This  world's  been  too  many  for  me, 
my  lad,  but  you've  done  what  you  could  to  make 
things  a  bit  even.  Shake  hands  wi'  me  again,  my 
lad,  before  I  go  away  from  you." 

The  father  and  son  clasped  hands  and  looked  at 
each  other  an  instant.  Then  Tom  said,  trying  to 
speak  firmly — 

"  Have  you  any  wish,  father — that  I  can  fulfil, 
when  .         " 

"  Ay,  my  lad  you'll  try  and  get  the  old 

mill  back." 

"Yes,  father." 

"  And  there's  your  mother — you'll  try  and  make 
her  amends,  all  you  can,  for  my  bad  luck 
and  there's  the  little  wench  " 

The  father  turned  his  eyes  on  Maggie  with  a 
still  more  eager  look,  while  she,  with  a  bursting 
heart,  sank  on  her  knees,  to  be  closer  to  the  dear, 
time-worn  face  which  had  been  present  with  her 
through  long  years,  as  the  sign  of  her  deepest  love 
and  hardest  trial. 

"You  must  take  care  of  her,  Tom  don't 
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you  fret,  my  wench  there'll  come  somebody 

as '11  love  you  and  take  your  part     .  .      and  you 
must  be  good  to  her,  my  lad.     I  was  good  to  my 
sister.       Kiss  me,  Maggie.      .  .  Come,  Bessy. 
You'll  manage  to  pay  for  a  brick  grave,  Tom,  so  as 
your  mother  and  me  can  lie  together." 

He  looked  away  from  them  all  when  he  had  said 
this,  and  lay  silent  for  some  minutes,  while  they  stood 
watching  him,  not  daring  to  move.  The  morning 
light  was  growing  clearer  for  them,  and  they  could 
see  the  heaviness  gathering  in  his  face,  and  the  dull- 
ness in  his  eyes.  But  at  last  he  looked  towards  Tom 
and  said — - 

"  I  had  my  turn — I  beat  him.  That  was  nothing 
but  fair.  I  never  wanted  anything  but  what  was 
fair." 

"But,  father,  dear  father,"  said  Maggie,  an  un- 
speakable anxiety  predominating  over  her  grief, 
"  You  forgive  him  —  you  forgive  every  one 
now?" 

He  did  not  move  his  eyes  to  look  at  her,  but  he 
said — 

"  No,  my  wench.      I  don't   forgive  him. 
What's    forgiving    to    do?     I    can't    love    a    ras- 
kill 

His  voice  had  become  thicker ;  but  he  wanted  to 
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say  more,  and  moved  his  lips  again  and  again,  strug- 
gling in  vain  to  speak.  At  length  the  words  forced 
their  way. 

"Does  God  forgive  raskills?  but  if  He 

does,  He  won't  be  hard  wi'  me." 

His  hands  moved  uneasily,  as  if  he  wanted  them 
to  remove  some  obstruction  that  weighed  upon  him. 
Two  or  three  times  there  fell  from  him  some  broken 
words — 

"This    world's  too    many  honest 

man  puzzling  .  " 

Soon  they  merged  into  mere  mutterings ;  the 
eyes  had  ceased  to  discern ;  and  then  came  the  final 
silence. 

But  not  of  death.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  chest 
heaved,  the  loud  hard  breathing  continued,  getting 
gradually  slower,  as  the  cold  dews  gathered  on  the 
brow. 

At  last  there  was  total  stillness,  and  poor  Tulli- 
ver's  dimly-lighted  soul  had  for  ever  ceased  to  be 
vexed  with  the  painful  riddle  of  this  world. 

Help  was  come  now:  Luke  and  his  wife  were 
there,  and  Mr  Turnbull  had  arrived,  too  late  for 
everything  but  to  say,  "  This  is  death." 

Tom  and  Maggie  went  down-stairs  together  into 
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the  room  where  their  father's  place  was  empty. 
Their  eyes  turned  to  the  same  spot,  and  Maggie 
spoke : 

"  Tom,  forgive  me— let  us  always  love  each  other," 
and  they  clung  and  wept  together. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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